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PREFACE. 


OO  many  excellent  works  upon  the  parables  in  general, 
and  so  many  admirable  discourses  in  explanation  of  par- 
ticular parables,  are  already  before  the  religious  world, 
that  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  would  seem  to  stand 
less  in  need  of  further  elucidation.  The  peculiarly  inter- 
esting character  of  the  parabolic  mode  of  teaching — the 
simplicity,  pathos,  and  elegance  of  these  narratives — the 
valuable  uses  to  which  they  are  practically  subservient — 
the  isolated  position  of  each  of  the  number,  which  makes  its 
introduction  into  the  body  of  the  gospel-history,  a  kind  of 
episode  in  the  sacred  text,  whence  it  is  easy  to  detach  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  commenting  upon  it,  illustrating,  and  ex- 
plaining it  by  itself:  these,  and  other  considerations  which 
might  readily  be  suggested  to  account  for  the  fact,  have 
naturally  contributed  to  direct  the  attention  of  expositors 
and  readers,  perhaps  more  exclusively  to  the  parables,  than 
to  any  part  of  the  gospels  besides. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  author  of  the  following 
work,  cannot  but  feel  that  some  apology  will  be  expected 
from  him,  for  venturing  to  lay  before  the  religious  public, 
a  new  attempt  at  an  Exposition  of  the  Parables;  which,  at 
first  sight,  would  seem  either  needlessly  to  go  over  ground 
again  which  has  already  been  fully  explored,  or  virtually 
to  call  in  question  the  sufficiency  of  former  works  of  the 
same  description. 

In  defence  of  himself  against  these  imputations,  he  would 
reply  first,  that  as  the  Exposition  which  he  now  submits  to 
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the  judgment  of  the  Christian  world,  will  perhaps  be  found, 
to  be  upon  the  whole  a  neza  one,  and  not  such  as  has  been 
anticipated  by  any  former  undertaking  of  the  same  kind ; 
he  hopes  it  will  not  be  said  to  have  been  superfluous,  un- 
less the  principles  on  which  it  proceeds,  are  founded  in 
error  :  secondly,  that  as  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
former  expositions,  and  constructed  upon  a  plan  entirely 
new,  he  also  hopes,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
paraging the  value  and  utility  of  those  expositions,  that  the 
present  one  may  possess  an  use  and  advantage  of  its  own. 

To  enter  at  large  into  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  embark  upon  the  present  undertaking, 
would  both  occupy  too  much  of  the  reader's  time,  and  pro- 
bably be  a  very  uninteresting  detail  to  any  but  the  author 
himself.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  if  those  views,  re- 
specting the  distinction  of  kinds  in  the  parables,  and  the 
con-esponding  distinction  in  the  uses  and  purposes  to  which 
these  kinds  were  respectively  designed  to  be  subservient, 
which  he  has  laboured  to  establish  in  his  General  Introduc- 
tion, are  admitted  to  be  just  and  reasonable  ;  he  feels  as- 
sured that  he  shall  stand  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption, or  of  obtruding  an  unnecessary  work  upon  the 
relio-ious  world,  in  the  composition  and  publication  of  a  new 
Exposition  of  the  Parables,  according  to  the  principles 
which  he  has  laid  down. 

To  what  portions  of  the  gospel-narrative,  the  author 
considers  the  name  of  Parables  properly  to  belong,  will 
appear  from  the  list  of  such  as  he  proposed  to  explain, 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  General  Introduction. 
The  three  volumes  which  are  at  present  published,  bring 
down  this  Exposition  to  the  seventeenth  in  that  list,  the  pa- 
rable of  the  prodigal  son.  The  remaining  ten  parables, 
are  reserved  for  explanation  in  the  two  concluding  volumes; 
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the  publication  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  follow  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  time,  upon  that  of  the  preceding 
three. 

Besides  the  exposition  of  these  parables,  the  present  work 
comprehends  detailed  explanations  of  other  parts  of  our  Sa- 
viour's discourses,  recorded  in  the  gospels.  The  rule  which 
the  author  laid  down  for  his  observance,  was,  that  where  a 
parable  occurred  in  connexion  with  another  discourse,  he 
would  explain  the  matter  preliminary  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
parable.  The  observance  of  this  rule  has  required  him  to 
comment,  in  the  course  of  the  present  three  volumes,  upon 
Matthew  xviii.  and  Luke  xii.  almost  from  first  to  last;  upon 
John  X,  Luke  x.  xiii.  xiv.  and  xv,  either  wholly  or  in  part: 
and  in  the  course  of  his  next  two  volumes,  it  will  require 
him  to  explain,  in  like  manner,  Luke  xvi.  xvii.  and  xviii: 
besides  those  portions  of  the  three  Gospels,  St.  Matthew's, 
St.  Mark's,  and  St.  Luke's,  respectively,  which  relate  to  the 
prophecy  upon  the  mount. 

In  giving  admission  to  so  much  additional  matter,  the 
author  trusts  to  the  candour  of  his  readers,  that  he  shall  not 
be  thought  to  have  unnecessarily  enlarged  the  plan  of  his 
work,  or  to  have  departed  too  widely  from  the  proper  de- 
sign of  his  undertaking — an  Exposition  of  the  Parables ; 
for  it  will  be  seen  that  even  these  explanations  are  not  with- 
out their  use  and  advantage,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
parables  themselves.  If  no  explanation  of  any  part  of  our 
Saviour's  discourses  can  be  considered  unnecessary  per  se, 
independently  of  its  connexion  with  other  matter,  whether 
delivered  at  the  same  time  and  place,  or  not — the  more  of 
the  substance  of  these  discourses  a  particular  exposition 
embraces,  the  more  useful  and  serviceable,  if  not  the  more 
interesting,  it  is  calculated  to  become.  Upon  the  pr'mciplc 
therefore  of  the  admission  of  such  correlative  matter  for 
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explanation,  even  into  a  professed  exposition  of  the  para- 
bles, there  will  probably  not  be  much  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  author  and  his  readers :  as  to  the  merits 
of  these  explanations,  he  leaves  them  to  be  determined 
upon,  in  common  with  those  of  the  rest  of  his  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  his  readers.  Yet  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter  upon  which  these  collateral  expositions  turn, 
is  such  as  to  give  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  some  very 
important  and  interesting  questions,  leading  in  its  results  to 
conclusions  in  a  great  measure  new,  in  comparison  of  the 
preexisting  opinions  on  such  points ;  more  especially  in 
^latthew  xviii :  Luke  xii :  and  in  those  parts  of  the  dif- 
ferent gospels  which  relate  to  the  prophecy  delivered  upon 
the  mount. 

On  this  subject,  the  author  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  the  present  work,  and  his  former  publication 
on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  an  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  are  so  intimateiv  connected  together,  not  only  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  first  conception  of  the  latter  work 
arose  out  of  the  commencement  of  the  other  ^,  but  in  the 
constant  reference  which  the  execution  of  the  present  un- 
dertaking required  him  to  make  to  his  former  publication  ; 
that  he  trusts  he  shall  be  excused,  if  he  wishes  them  to  be 
considered  as  virtually  one  work,  distributed  into  two  parts. 
Taken  together,  they  will  be  found  to  constitute  almost  a 
perpetual  commentary  on  the  text  of  the  gospels ;  of  which 
there  is  little,  whether  in  reference  to  facts  or  to  dis- 
courses, which  does  not  come  under  consideration  in  one  or 
other  of  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  relation  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  manv  parts  of  the  Epistles. 

From  an  earnest  wish  on  the  part  of  the  author,  that  his 
work,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Divine  providence,  might  be- 
a  Vide  the  Pre&ce  to  the  fom^er  work,  page  iv. 
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come  as  generallj  useful  as  possible,  and  be  equally  acce^ble 
to  readers  of  every  description,  he  has  carefuUv  ahstained 
from  introducing  into  the  body  of  the  text,  whatsoever  was 
not  calculated  for  general  readers :  reserving  all  matter  of 
that  descripiion,  either  for  the  notes  subjoined  to  the  text, 
or  for  the  Appendix,  which  will  form  a  portioa  of  his  last 
volume.  In  translating  too,  into  English,  the  passages 
which  he  has  had  occaaon  to  produce  either  from  the 
fathers  or  from  classical  authorities,  he  has  made  a  point 
of  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  letter  of  the  ori- 
ginals, and  of  sacrificing  even  elegance,  if  necessarv,  to 
fidelity  and  exactness,  that  the  unlearned  reader  might  l>e 
as  competent  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
such  passages,  as  the  learned.  For  the  same  re-ason  also,  he 
has  taken  the  libeny  of  departing  from  the  words  of  the 
Bible  translation,  in  rendering  the  text  of  the  sevend  para- 
bles, or  in  citing  other  piirts  of  the  New  Testament ;  if  bv 
that  means  the  version  might  be  made,  in  his  opinion, 
more  Utcrally  exact  and  faithful ;  however  correcilv  the 
general  sense  of  the  original,  might  have  been  represoniovl 
in  the  English  Bible. 

^Vhether  the  author  will  stand  excused  for  having  devoto\.l 
an  entire  volume  of  his  work  to  the  Introduction  merely, 
will  depend  upon  the  judgment  which  his  readers  will  form 
for  themselves,  on  the  nature,  propriety,  or  necessitv  of  the 
questions,  therein  discussed ;  considered  as  proliminarv  to 
the  ultimate  design  and  effect  of  the  whole,  the  ExpositiiMi 
of  the  Parables.  On  none  of  these  points  would  ho  desire 
to  offer  any  observations  at  present,  except  upon  what  re- 
lates to  the  "  method  of  treating  of  the  ^vu'abies."  The 
plan,  which  it  appeared  to  him  most  advis^dile,  or  rather 
which  alone,  consistently  with  his  own  principles,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  adopt  for  that  purjwse,  was  to  distribute  the  con- 
sideration of  each  parable  under  three  general  heads ;  the 
a  \ 
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first  in  reference  to  its  material  circumstances,  the  second 
to  its  moral  or  import,  the  third  to  its  interpretation  or 
its  application.  By  the  material  circumstances,  the  reader 
will  of  course  understand  nothing  to  be  meant,  but  simply 
the  details,  circumstances,  or  particulars  of  the  narra- 
tive in  each  instance;  in  one  word,  the  subject-matter  of 
the  parabolic  history.  In  executing  this  part  of  his  plan, 
the  author  feels  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  difficulty,  greater  indeed  in  some  instances  than 
in  others,  yet  more  or  less  sensibly  felt  in  all,  because 
founded  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  viz.  that  in  endeavouring, 
conformably  with  his  plan,  to  explain  and  unfold  the  ma- 
terial structure  of  each  parable  more  circumstantially  and 
more  in  detail,  than  it  had  been  related  in  the  original,  he 
was  laid  under  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  render  more 
simple,  perspicuous,  and  natural,  a  series  of  particulars 
already  so  probable  and  so  simple,  that  no  explanation 
apparently  could  make  them  more  so. 

Another  practical  inconvenience  which  could  not  but  be 
sensibly  felt  in  the  execution  of  a  work  like  the  present, 
according  to  the  prescribed  plan,  was  that  in  those  cases, 
where  the  nature  of  the  parable  required  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  material  history,  as  previously  explained 
and  illustrated  in  the  first  part,  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
third  part — much  of  the  substance  of  the  first  part  would 
require  to  be  repeated  in  the  third.  There  was  no  means 
of  avoiding  this  necessity :  for  how  was  the  prophetical  cha- 
racter of  the  parable  to  be  ultimately  cleared  up  and  ex- 
plained ;  or  how  was  the  language  of  allegory  to  be  trans- 
lated into  tnat  of  simple  history,  except  by  confronting  the 
text  with  the  interpretation,  or  bringing  the  statements  of 
the  allegorical  narrative  into  juxtaposition  with  the  facts 
of  the  real  history,  which  answered  to  them  ?  The  only 
I'emedy,  therefore,  for  a  practical  inconvenience  like  this. 
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was.  that  which  the  author  has  uniformly  endeavoured  to 
adopt ;  viz.  to  be  as  brief  and  summary  as  possible  in  those 
I'eferences  to  the  material  circumstances,  with  which  the 
reader  was  already  acquainted  from  the  exposition,  while 
he  enlarged  upon  the  facts  of  the  reality  corresponding  to 
them,  which  had  not  yet  been  pointed  out. 

Among  the  other  topics  discussed  in  the  preliminary  part 
of  the  work,  the  reader  will  find  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  the  first  volume  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  doc- 
trine, the  mention  of  which  will  either  provoke  a  smile  at 
the  credulity  of  its  advocate,  or  will  at  once  rivet  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  as  worthy  of  his  most  serious  con- 
sideration— the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  :  a  doctrine 
which,  if  founded  in  truth,  according  to  the  views  which 
the  author  of  this  work  has  laboured  to  establish,  nothing 
can  exceed  in  interest  and  importance ;  while,  if  it  is  founded 
in  error  and  mistake,  nothing  ought  more  justly  to  expose 
its  champion  to  the  charge  of  folly  and  delusion. 

Ample  as  that  share  of  attention,  which  his  belief  in  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  and  its  connexion  with  the  proper 
subject  of  his  work,  has  induced  him  to  bestow  upon  it, 
may  appear  to  be ;  he  is  well  aware  that  he  has  not  done 
justice  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  nor  entered  at  large 
upon  every  topic  of  discussion  connected  with  it.  Such  is 
the  coherency  of  the  whole  scheme  of  prophetical  revelation, 
with  regard  to  a  common  subject,  the  events  which  are  yet 
to  happen  before  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things;  and  such  the  dependence  of  one  part 
upon  another,  that  the  due  examination  of  the  testimony  of 
prophecy  to  this  one  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  would  re- 
quire a  synoptic  review  of  all  the  unfulfilled  prophecies, 
whether  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  Testament,  whatever 
be  the  subjects   to  which   they  immediately   relate :    and 
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though  the  outline  and  general  principles  of  such  an  under- 
taking, according  to  the  views  of  the  author  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  may  be  collected  from  his  disquisition  upon  the 
millennium,  yet  the  filling  up  of  that  outline,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  to  particulars,  would  obviously 
be  employment  enough  for  a  distinct  work. 

Though  the  question  of  the  right  or  the  wrong  interpreta- 
tion of  many  parts  of  scripture,  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the  millennary  doctrines; 
it  is  after  all,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  prophetical  parts 
of  scripture.  The  doctrine  of  the  millennium  is  so  far  a 
speculative  question  ;  upon  which,  though  the  truth  must  lie 
on  one  side  only,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  great  latitude 
and  diversity  of  sentiment  may  not  be  innocently  and  safely 
allowed  to  diiferent  minds.  This  is  not  essentially  a  ques- 
tion of  such  a  description,  that  no  compromise,  concession, 
or  toleration  can  be  allowed  between  opposite  opinions  con- 
cerning it,  without  the  sacrifice  of  some  main  article  of  Chris- 
tian faith  or  of  Christian  duty.  Many  one  there  may  have 
been  among  Christians,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times,  who  never  heard  of  the  millennium,  or  never,  except 
to  class  it  with  the  number  of  dreams  and  fables ;  who  yet, 
if  they  have  been  but  good  men  and  orthodox  believers 
in  other  respects,  may  find  themselves  possessed  of  a  blessed 
interest  in  its  reality,  and  may  stand  in  their  lot,  at  the  end 
of  the  days. 

The  true  view  of  the  millennary  dispensation,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  present  work,  is  that  of  a 
scheme  interposed,  for  special  reasons  and  for  a  particular 
purpose,  between  the  end  of  time  and  the  beginning  of 
eternity  :  a  scheme  of  finite  duration,  and  therefore  however 
considerable  j)er  se,  and  however  incalculable  to  merely 
human  apprehensions,  yet  absolutely  no  more  than  a  point 
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of  tipie,  or  even  as  nothing,  in  comparison  of  eternity :  a 
scheme,  whatever  may  be  the  kind  or  degree  of  the  bless- 
ings, reserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  and  faithful 
during  its  existence — however  exquisite  while  they  last — 
however  incommensurate  to  any  thing  that  can  be  con- 
ceived or  enjoyed  upon  earth,  as  at  present  constituted — 
yet  immeasurably  below  the  bliss  of  heaven,  and  absolutely 
incapable  of  comparison  with  the  transaction  of  an  immor- 
tality of  happiness  through  all  eternity.  Moreover  the  same 
good  qualities — the  same  faith,  the  same  piety,  the  same 
holiness,  patience,  and  perseverance — which  are  necessary 
for  each  Christian's  enjoyment,  in  his  due  proportion,  of 
the  millennary  reward,  are  equally  essential  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  blessedness  of  eternity  in  heaven ;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  such  personal  good  qualities  as  would  be  the  means 
of  exclusion  from  the  former,  will  infallibly  exclude  from 
the  latter  also.  How  unreasonable  therefore  must  it  be,  to 
allow  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  to  interfere 
with  the  mutual  charity  and  good  understanding  which 
should  naturally  subsist  among  Christians  who  agreed,  in 
every  other  respect,  to  believe  and  to  act  alike !  how 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  there  should  be  any  among  the 
professors  of  a  common  faith,  who  would  not  give  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  such  as  did  not  concur  with 
them  in  this  article  of  their  belief;  or  others,  who,  in 
their  turn,  would  not  say  God  speed,  to  such  of  their  bre- 
thren as  entertained  it.  How  much  better,  that  while  we 
each  of  us  strive,  by  the  aid  of  God's  grace  in  conjunction 
with  our  own  weak,  but  sincere  and  unremitting  endea- 
vours, to  make  our  own  calling  and  election  sure — and 
thereby  to  secure  our  individual  share  in  the  benefit  of 
every  dispensation  of  good,  whether  in  time  or  for  eternity, 
which  the  divine  bounty  may  yet  have  in  store  for  them 
that  love  God,  and  trust  for  every  thing  to  his  mercy, 
through  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord — we  should  allow  to  others 
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the  same  liberty  and  independence  of  opinion,  which  we 
claim  for  ourselves;  and  while  we  harmonize  together  upon 
the  essential  points  of  a  saving  faith  and  a  salutary  practice, 
that  with  reference  to  such  questions  as  these,  we  should 
say  with  Jerome,  Unusquisque  abundet  in  sensu  suo,  et 
cuncta  Domini  judicio  reserventur. 

As  to  the  author  of  the  following  work — if  he  has  fallen 
into  any  material  error,  either  upon  this  point,  or  upon  any 
other  on  which  he  has  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  of 
his  own— God  is  his  record,  that  it  has  been  unintentionally, 
and  while  humbly  endeavouring  to  see  his  way,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  by  the  light  of  God's 
word,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  other  means  and  opportunities 
which  the  Divine  providence  had  bestowed  upon  him.  In  a 
word,  to  whatever  extent  the  ensuing  pages  are  calculated 
to  mislead  their  readers — let  the  blame  of  all,  and  the  de- 
merit of  all,  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  human  ignorance 
and  human  infirmity  :  to  whatever  degree  they  may  con- 
duce to  promote  the  great  ends  of  scriptural  truth,  let  their 
readers  concur  as  heartily  as  their  author,  to  ascribe  the 
praise  and  glory  of  all,  to  the  true  source  of  the  benefit  and 
advantage  redounding  from  all,  the  Father  of  lights  and 
the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 


The  editions  of  the  several  works  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  volume,  or  of  the  ensuing  ones,  will  be  found  specified  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  volume. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Oil  the  iiumher,  and  the  names,  of  the  parables. 

In  pursuance  of  my  design,  which  is  the  exposition 
of  the  parables,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  a  state- 
ment of  all  those  parts  of  our  Saviour's  discourses, 
to  which  I  consider  the  name  of  parables  to  be  pro- 
perly applicable,  and  of  which  only  he  will  find  any 
explanation  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  work. 

The  following  Table  or  Synopsis  will  shew  their 
numerical  amount,  their  respective  denominations, 
the  times  when  and  the  places  where  they  were  de- 
livered, as  far  as  these  admit  of  being  determined  ; 
and  the  evangelists,  whether  one  or  more,  by  whom 
they  are  recorded.  For  the  verification  of  these 
particulars,  I  am  spared  the  necessity  of  any  length- 
ened discussion,  by  having  it  in  my  power  to  refer 
to  my  "  Harmonia  Evangelica"  or  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  ;  and  the  Dissertations  on  the  principles 
and  arrangement  of  such  a  work,  which  were  pub- 
lished as  an  accompaniment  to  it.  To  this  work  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  referring,  as  often  as  I  find 
occasion  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  which 
I  there  endeavoured  to  establish 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  PARABLES. 

Number-Order-Name.      \  Time.  \  Pl"ce.  ,      Historians. 


1.  Parable  of  llie  sower,  a 

1 

A.D.  28. 

Middle  of  the  se- 
cond year  of  our 
Saviour's    min- 
istry. 

Lake  of  Ga- 
lilee. 

Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke. 

II.  Parable  of  the  tares. IJ 

III.  Parable  of  the    seed 

Matthew 

Mark 

growing  secretly.^ 

IV.  Parable  of  the   mus- 
tard seed,  b 

Matthew 

Mark. 

V.  Parable  of  the  leaven. b 

VI.  Parable  of  the  hidden 

Matthew 

Capernaum. 

treasure,  c 

VII.  Parable  of  the  pearl,  c 

VIII.  Parable  of  the  draw- 
net,  cast  into  the  sea. c 

IX.  Parable  of  the  king, 
that  took  account  of 
his  servants,  d 

A.D.  29. 

Middle  of  our  Sa- 
viour's     third 

year. 

X.  Parable   of  the   good 
shepherd,  e 

The  temple. 

John. 

XI.  Parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  f 

A.D.  .30. 
Last  three  months 
of  our  Saviour's 
third  year. 

Galilee. 

Luke. 

XII.  Parable  of  the  rich 
man's  ground. g 

XIII.  Parable  of  the  serv- 
ants left  in  wait  for 
their  lord. « 

a  See  my  Harm.  P.  iii.  16.  b  Ibid.  17.  c  ibid.  If 

d  Ibid.  P.  iv.  15.  e  Ibid.  20.  i  Ibid.  27.  e  Ibid.  32. 
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Number — Order — Name.      I  Time.  |  Place. 


XIV.  Parable  of  the  serv- 
ant, left  instead  of 
his  lord. & 

XV.  Parable  of  the  barren 
fig  tree.ii 

XVI.  Parable  of  the  great 
supper,  i 

XVII.  Parable  of  the  pro- 
digal son.k 

XVIII.  Parable  of  the  un- 
just steward.  1 

XIX.  Parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus.  1 


XX.  Parable  of  the  im- 
portunate widow,  m 


XXI.  Parable  of  the  Pha- 
risee and  publican. n 


XXII.  Parable  of  the  la- 
bourers in  the  vine- 
yard, o 

XXIII.  Parable  of  the  ten 
pieces  of  money,  or 
the  pounds,  p 

XXIV.  Parable  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen, 
or  of  the  vineyard,  q 


XXV.  Parable  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king's 
son,  or  of  the  wed- 
ding garment,  r 

XXVI.  Parable  of  the  ten 
virgins,  s 

XXVII.  Parable  of  the  ta- 
lents, s 


A.D.  30. 
Last  three  months 
of  our  Saviour's 
third  year. 


Friday,  March  29. 


Wednesday,  in 
Passion  Week, 
April  3. 


Luke. 


Peraea. 


Judaea.  House 
of  Zacchae- 


The  temple. 


Mount    Oli- 
vet. 


Matthew. 


Luke. 


Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke. 


Matthew. 


g:  Harm.  P.  iv.  32.  h  Ibid.  33.  i  Ibid.  39.  k  Ibid.  42. 

1  Ibid.  43.  m  Ibid.  48.  n  Ibid.  49.  o  Ibid.  54.  P  Ibid.  60. 

<1  Ibid.  68.  r  Ibid.  69.  s  Ibid.  79. 
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Upon  the  preceding  summary  a  few  remarks  are 
requisite,  before  we  can  proceed  to  any  other  con- 
siderations. As  first ;  if  every  passage  of  our  Sa- 
viour's discourses  to  which  the  word  parable,  or  the 
phrase,  "  He  spake  a  parable,"  is  premised  ;  or  which 
appears  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  parable,  were 
necessarily  to  be  included  among  the  Gospel  para- 
bles, the  reader  would  no  doubt  be  surprised  at 
many  omissions  in  the  above  account.  vSuch  are 
the  passages  noted  below  * ;  none  of  which  do  I  con- 
ceive to  answer  to  the  description  of  a  regular  pa- 
rable ;  and  my  reasons  for  excepting  them  will  be 
stated  in  a  more  convenient  place  elsewhere. 

Again,  the  fourth  and  fifth  parables  in  the  Table, 
both  of  which  were  recorded,  as  they  were  first  de- 
livered, only  by  St.  Matthew,  occur  again  at  a  later 
period  in  the  Gospel  history,  though  in  the  same 
order  of  succession,  and  almost  word  for  word  the 
same  as  before;  viz.  Luke  xiii.  18 — 21."  Should 
any  one,  then,  choose  to  consider  these  numerically 
distinct  parables,  he  might  add  them  as  such  to  the 
list,  and  so  increase  the  entire  amount  by  two ;  but 
the  explanation  which  must  be  given  of  them,  on 
the  second  occasion  of  their  occurrence,  would  still 
be  the  same  as  that  which  would  require  to  be  given 
on  the  first. 

In  like  manner,  the  fourteenth  parable,  which, 
as  delivered  on  the  first  occasion,  was  recorded  solely 
by  St.  Luke,  is  repeated  on  a  later  occasion^.  Matt. 

t  Luke  iv.  23;  v.  36;  vi.  39  ;  vii.  41—43;  xiv.  7;  Mark  iii.  23; 
]\Iatt.  xii.  43—45.  or  Luke  xi.  24—26  ;  Matt.  xv.  15  ;  Mark  vii. 
J 7;  Luke  XV.  3— 10;  Matt.  xxi.  28—32;  Matt.  xxiv.  32; 
IMark  xiii.  28;  Luke  xxi.  29;    Vide  Appendix,  chapter  I. 

-'  Ilan.i.  P.  iv.  35.  ^  Harm.  P.  \v.  79. 
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xxiv.  45 — 51.  in  terms  still  more  nearly  resembling 
the  language  of  the  former  account.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  part  even  of  the  thirteenth  parable,  as 
related  by  St.  Luke;  in  whose  account  of  it,  ch.  xii. 
39,  40.  has  a  great  verbal  resemblance  to  Matt, 
xxiv.  43,  44.  recorded  on  a  later  occasion  >'.  Were 
any  one  so  inclined,  he  might  reckon  these  also  nu- 
merically distinct  parables,  and  so  increase  the  en- 
tire amount  by  two  more :  but  he  could  not  con- 
sider them  distinct,  with  regard  to  their  moral  and 
explanation.  The  parables,  therefore,  which  really 
contain  a  difference  of  meaning,  and  of  which  a  dis- 
tinct explanation  will  consequently  be  necessary,  are 
after  all  only  twenty-seven  ;  the  first,  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  and  the  last,  the  parable  of  the  talents : 
between  which,  in  point  of  time,  there  was  probably 
eighteen  months'  interval. 

As  to  the  names  of  the  parables  in  question,  so 
much  deference  perhaps  is  due  to  established  usage, 
that  we  should  retain,  if  possible,  the  titles,  which  are 
generally  adopted  :  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  titles  have  not  been  framed  in  every  instance 
with  all  the  regard  to  propriety,  which  was  desirable. 
Mere  disputes  about  words  indeed,  are  neither  inte- 
resting nor  profitable,  except  as  they  affect  the  right 
estimation  of  things  of  importance ;  otherwise  it 
might  easily  be  shewn  that  the  received  denomina- 
tions of  the  parables  were  fixed  upon,  in  most  in- 
stances, from  some  misconstruction  of  their  scope 
and  constitution ;  and  are  well  calculated  to  per- 
petuate similar  mistakes. 

For  example,  the  first  of  the  number  is  commonly 
called  the  parable  of  the  sower ;  though  in  the  sum- 
y  Harm.  P.  iv.  78. 
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mary  of  the  English  Bible,  premised  to  Matt.  xiii. 
&c.  it  is  styled,  with  more  attention  to  exactness, 
the  parable  of  the  sower  and  the  seed.  In  this 
parable,  however,  the  abstract  character  and  relation 
of  the  sower  are  the  least  important  circumstance 
of  the  history.  It  is  devoted  to  the  account  of  the 
fortunes  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of  seed,  according 
as  it  fell  on  the  various  possible  situations  of  one 
and  the  same  field,  or  tract  of  ground.  By  what 
hand  it  was  previously  scattered,  so  as  to  light  upon 
any  one  of  those  situations,  was  of  little  consequence 
to  the  kind  of  fortune  which  it  afterwards  experienced 
there. 

The  usual  name  of  the  next  parable  leaves  out 
of  sight  the  existence  of  good  grain,  as  well  as  bad, 
within  the  same  field  which  contained  the  bad ;  of 
good  grain  too,  sown  by  the  proprietor  of  the  field 
in  his  own  field,  and  bad  grain,  scattered  by  an  ene- 
my of  the  owner  in  a  field  which  was  not  his  own ; 
the  former,  sown  first  and  in  the  regular  way,  and 
always  designed  to  have  gone  on  growing  in  its 
proper  field,  until  it  arrived  at  maturity ;  the  latter, 
introduced  clandestinely  afterwards,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  vitiating  the  good, — and,  even  when  dis- 
covered in  the  same  field,  tolerated  there  only  for 
its  sake. 

The  denomination  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son  has  a  similar  tendency  to  make  it  be  forgotten 
that  there  was  another  son  of  the  same  father,  besides 
the  prodigal ;  not  a  younger  son,  as  he  was,  but 
possessing  the  birthright  of  primogeniture  ;  nor  ever 
an  outcast  from  his  father's  family,  like  him,  but 
always  an  inmate  of  his  native  home;  whose  his- 
tory, from  first  to  last,  is  interwoven  with  that  of 
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his  brother,  and  while  it  accompanies  it,  is  by  no 
means  inferior  in  importance  to  it. 

The  name  of  the  parable  of  the  ten  pieces  of  mo- 
ney, or  as  it  is  also  called,  of  the  pounds,  is  so  much 
the  more  objectionable,  by  how  much  the  more 
unquestionable  it  is  of  this  parable,  in  particular, 
that  besides  the  history  of  the  pounds,  that  is  of 
the  scheme  and  oeconomy  of  probation  involved  in 
the  commission  of  sums  of  money,  denoted  by 
pounds,  to  a  certain  description  of  persons — another 
history  is  combined  in  the  same  narrative,  which 
affects  a  very  different  person  from  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  history  of  the  pounds ;  to  which 
too,  the  scheme  of  probation,  exemplified  in  the  com- 
mission and  trust  of  the  pounds,  is  entirely  sub- 
servient, and  has  no  use  nor  meaning  of  its  own, 
except  in  reference  to  it. 

It  appears  from  the  above  review  of  the  pa- 
rables in  general,  that  the  historians  of  these  parts 
of  our  Saviour's  discourses  in  almost  every  instance 
are  one  or  more  of  the  three  first  of  the  evangelists, 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke.  Does  no  para- 
ble, then,  nor  any  thing  which  properly  resembles 
one,  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ? 

If  by  this  question,  it  is  meant,  whether  any  such 
parables  as  occur  in  the  other  evangelists,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  St.  John;  parables,  of  which  the  most 
general  and  indiscriminate  idea  would  be,  that  they 
are  histories  of  facts,  or  narratives  of  some  kind  or 
other — the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  Not 
one  such  narrative  occurs  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
The  very  word  which  we  render  by  parable,  so 
common  in  the  other  evangelists,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  St.  John :  and  instead  of  that,  he  employs  a  term, 
B  4 
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which  is  equally  unknown  to  the  rest ;  that,  which 
we  translate  by  proverb. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  understand  by  the  name  of 
parable,  any  figurative  or  allegorical  discourse,  whe- 
ther it  contains  a  history  of  facts  or  not ;  then  we 
may  reply  in  the  affirmative,  that  not  only  does 
much  parabolic  matter  occur  in  St.  John,  but  also 
what  may  be  considered  almost  tantamount  to  a 
regular  parable — a  figurative  description  of  the 
character,  properties,  and  relations,  of  the  great 
Christian  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  so  exact  and  de- 
finite as  justly  to  place  it  among  the  series  of  para- 
bles, which  we  proposed  in  our  list  for  future  ex- 
planation. What  particular  difference  there  may  be, 
between  the  use  and  purpose  of  the  proverb  of  St. 
John,  and  the  parable  of  the  other  evangelists,  we 
shall  find  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  elsewhere. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  of  the  twenty-seven 
parables,  some  are  recorded  by  each  of  the  evan- 
gelists, but  all  by  no  one  of  them ;  St.  Matthew 
in  particular  has  given  us  thirteen  ;  St.  Mark,  four  ; 
and  St.  Luke,  fourteen :  it  appears  also  that  each  of 
the  evangelists  has  one  or  more  parables,  peculiar 
to  his  narrative,  St.  Matthew  ten,  St.  Mark  one,  and 
St.  Luke  twelve ;  but  that  all  of  them  relate  only 
two  parables  in  common,  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
and  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen. 

It  appears,  likewise,  that  the  first  occasion  when 
our  Saviour  delivered  a  parable,  was  not  earlier 
than  the  second  feast  of  tabernacles ;  a  period,  re- 
markable as  l)eing  the  middle  point  in  the  duration 
of  his  personal  ministry :  and  the  last  occasion  was 
as  late  as  the  Wednesday  in  Passion  week,  two  days 
before  he  suffered  ;  a  day,  which  is  further  remark- 
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able  as  the  last  of  his  public  ministry, — on  which 
he  closed  that  ministry  itself.  Each  of  these  in- 
stances is  observable  as  one  when  he  taught  in  pa- 
rables deliberately,  and  of  his  own  accord ;  not,  as 
upon  other  occasions,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or 
in  consequence  of  something  which  had  just  oc- 
curred :  when  he  taught  in  parables  ex  ccdhech'ci, 
that  is  in  lieu  of  his  usual  method  of  teaching  :  and 
lastly,  when  he  taught  the  multitude  or  people  in 
general,  and  not  his  disciples  in  particular.  Each 
of  them  accordingly  is  specified  by  the  three  evange- 
lists as  something  remarkable  in  itself;  and  what 
was  then  said,  and  in  that  way,  was  considered 
worthy  to  be  related  more  or  less  in  common  by 
them  all. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  of  these 
occasions  was  the  first,  in  the  course  of  our  Sa- 
viour's ministry,  upon  which  he  was  known  as  yet  to 
have  taught  in  parables.  There  is  not  a  hint  nor  a 
vestige  of  a  parable  properly  so  called,  in  the  record 
of  his  discourses  up  to  that  time ;  and  the  question 
which  was  expressly  put  by  the  apostles,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  teaching  in  parables  then,  and  which 
was  expressly  answered  to  them,  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  what  he  was  doing,  must  satisfy  any 
reasonable  mind,  that  what  Jesus  had  just  been 
doing,  was  something  which  he  had  never  done  be- 
fore ;  that  the  method  of  teaching  which  he  had 
just  been  using  was,  until  then,  singular,  novel, 
and  unprecedented  ;  and  therefore,  no  unreasonable 
ground  of  surprise  to  his  hearers.  There  is  still  less 
room  for  doubting  that  the  latter  occasion  was  the 
last,  on  which  he  could  have  taught  officially  either 
in  parables,  or  in  any  other  manner.    After  quitting 
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the  temple  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  closing 
its  proceedings  with  the  discourse  upon  mount  Olivet, 
we  do  not  know  that  he  was  even  seen  in  public 
again,  until  the  morning  of  his  trial  and  crucifixion. 

With  regard  to  intermediate  instances  of  the  same 
kind  of  teaching,  (if  any  such  there  were,)  between 
the  first  employment  of  parables,  in  the  middle  of 
our  Saviour's  ministry,  and  the  arrival  of  the  third 
feast  of  tabernacles,  a  full  year  afterwards ;  we  have 
no  evidence  in  any  of  the  Gospels  that  he  again  re- 
sorted to  that  method  of  teaching,  or  added  a  single 
parable  to  the  eight  first  which  were  consecutively 
delivered,  and  are  left  consecutively  on  record.  No 
such  additional  parable  can  be  produced  from  any  of 
the  evangelists,  up  to  the  time  when  we  meet  with 
the  ninth  in  our  list,  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful 
creditor,  or  of  the  king  that  took  account  of  his 
debtors. 

To  suppose  that  in  the  mean  time,  our  Lord  was 
altogether  silent  in  the  use  of  parables,  would  imply 
that  the  account  of  his  parables,  which  we  actually 
possess,  is  an  account  of  all  that  he  actually  de- 
livered; a  supposition,  the  truth  of  which  may  justly 
be  considered  doubtful.  Yet  it  is  some  ground  of 
presumption  in  favour  of  its  probability,  that  the 
next  parable  on  record,  though  not  met  with  until 
the  distance  of  a  year's  interval  from  the  first,  was, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a  new  species  of  parable, 
like  unto  which  though  more  came  to  be  afterwards 
delivered,  none,  that  we  know  of,  had  been  pro- 
nounced before.  To  admit,  too,  the  fact  of  our 
Lord's  silence  in  the  use  of  parables,  from  the  middle 
of  his  ministry  up  to  its  last  six  months  ;  a  probable 
reason  not  only  for  the  resumption  of  the  same  mode 
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of  teaching  in  general,  but  with  a  new  class  and 
description  of  the  instances  of  its  application  in  par- 
ticular, seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  parable  of  the 
fig-tree  planted  in  the  vineyard ;  the  consideration 
of  which  will  come  in  its  proper  place  hereafter.  It 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  from  the  time  of  resuming 
the  use  of  parables,  at  the  period  in  question,  if  we 
except  the  eight  which  had  been  delivered  a  year 
before,  all  the  parables  on  record  in  each  of  the 
Gospels  (nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-seven)  were  at 
different  periods  delivered ;  seventeen  of  them  in  the 
last  three  months  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  and 
probably  nearer  to  the  end  than  to  the  beginning  of 
that  time :  of  which  number  too,  as  comprehended 
between  these  extremes,  twelve  are  peculiar  to  the 
narrative  of  St.  Luke. 

With  respect  indeed  to  the  question,  to  which  we 
alluded  above,  whether  the  parables  actually  recorded 
may  be  considered,  on  probable  grounds,  to  be  all 
which  our  Saviour  actually  delivered — it  may  be 
said,  that  the  question  itself  is  more  curious  than 
useful ;  since  nothing  of  practical  importance  to  the 
understanding  of  the  parables  actually  recorded,  de- 
pends on  their  being  considered  all  that  were  actually 
delivered,  or  not :  or  that,  however  necessary  and 
useful  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  still  a  question 
which  we  can  never  decide  in  either  way,  with  cer- 
tainty. As  matter  of  opinion,  however,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  the  account  of  the  parables  on 
record,  from  the  time  when  parables  began  to  be 
delivered,  we  have  an  account  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
which  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  could 
furnish. 

It  is  true  that  St.  Mark  closed  his  account  of  the 
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parables  delivered  upon  that  first  occasion,  with  the 
general  declaration  ;  "  And  in  many  such  parables 

"  did  he  speak  the  word  unto  them But  without 

"  a  parable  did  he  not  speak  unto  them  ^ :"  from 
which  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  inference  that  he 
knew  more  parables  to  have  been  actually  then  de- 
livered, than  he  himself  has  actually  recorded.  But 
to  this  objection  we  might  reply,  that  St.  Matthew 
had  anticipated  St.  Mark  in  giving  an  account  of 
five  more  parables,  delivered  at  the  same  time  and 
on  the  same  occasion,  as  the  three  which  are  related 
by  St.  Mark ;  and  to  these  he  may  be  understood 
to  refer,  as  the  instances  of  those  other  such  like 
parables  or  comparisons,  which  were  actually  now 
pronounced,  though  not  actually  now,  by  him  in 
particular,  recorded.  Such  omissions  in  the  relation 
of  our  Lord's  discourses,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
are  in  fact  familiar  to  St.  Mark,  especially  where 
St.  Matthew  had  already  recorded  those  discourses. 

It  will  perhaps  be  further  objected,  that  the  re- 
ference in  St.  Mark  is  obviously  to  be  understood  of 
parables,  which  were  delivered  in  the  avidience  of  the 
people,  though  they  are  not  by  him  recorded  as  de- 
livered ;  whereas,  of  the  five  parables,  supplied  by 
St.  Matthew,  three  at  least  were  pronounced  to  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord  in  private.  But  the  other  two 
were  certainly  delivered  in  public;  and  one  of  them, 
the  second  on  our  list,  was  a  parable  of  much  greater 
length,  and  variety  of  circumstances,  and  altogether 
more  calculated  to  affect  the  hearers  with  surprise 
and  admiration,  than  any  other,  delivered  on  the 
same  occasion. 

And  should  it  be  again  objected,  that  one  parable, 

2  IMark  iv.  33. 
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or  two  merely,  cannot  with  propriety  be  understood 
to  be  meant  by  a  reference  to  many ;  still  we  may 
reasonably  contend  that  the  particular  kind  of  pa- 
rables which  St.  Mark  alludes  to  as  now  delivered, 
though  not  recorded,  must  have  been  the  same  in 
general  of  which  he  had  previously  given  an  ex- 
ample ;  parables,  not  in  the  form  and  manner  of 
circumstantial  historical  narratives,  but  consisting 
of  some  one  simple  and  familiar,  though  pregnant 
and  sententious  comparison :  the  use  of  which,  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  was  confined  to  this 
first  occasion,  if  we  except  the  repetition  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  of  the  number  by  St.  Luke. 

But  the  conclusion  that  the  parables,  which  are 
actually  found  on  record,  are  to  be  considered,  on 
that  account,  all  which  our  Lord  can  be  supposed  to 
have  delivered,  may  be  said  to  rest  on  a  precarious 
assumption,  for  this  reason  ;  that,  had  we  possessed 
only  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  we  must  have  con- 
cluded, on  the  same  principle,  that  all  the  parables 
which  our  Saviour  actually  delivered  were  the  thir- 
teen recorded  by  St.  Matthew :  had  we  possessed 
the  single  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  we  might  have  in- 
ferred that  their  number  was  but  four;  had  we  had 
only  St.  Luke's  Gospel  to  refer  to,  we  should  have 
reckoned  them  at  fourteen :  each  of  which  con- 
clusions would  obviously  have  been  wide  of  the 
truth. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  actually 
possess  not  one  Gospel,  but  four ;  that  these  several 
histories  were  written  not  only  by  different  authors, 
and  at  different  times,  but  in  their  present  order;  and 
that  there  is  clear  internal  evidence  in  their  mutual 
relations  to  each  other,  that  a  later  Gospel  was  in 
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a  variety  of  instances  supplementary  to  a  prior. 
Though,  therefore,  any  one  of  the  number  by  itself 
might  have  been  an  incomplete,  and  perhaps  an 
inadequate  account  of  the  Gospel  ministry ;  yet  all 
four,  taken  together,  must  and  do  contain  as  much 
of  it,  as  it  concerned  the  great  ends  of  scriptural 
truth  to  be  made  known.  The  very  circumstance 
that  St.  Mark  specially  adds  one  parable  to  the 
thirteen  recorded  by  St.  Matthew;  and  that  St. 
Luke  adds  twelve  to  the  fourteen  related  conjointly 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  ;  while  St.  John  sup- 
plies one  at  least  in  addition  to  the  twenty-six  re- 
corded by  his  predecessors  in  conjunction ;  is  pre- 
sumptively a  proof  that  the  final  end,  proposed 
by  these  successive  additions  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  of  discourses  previously 
related,  was  to  bring  the  general  account  of  them 
so  much  the  nearer  to  completeness.  Such  at  least 
is  the  effect  upon  the  sum  total  or  whole,  obviously 
produced  by  these  particular  additions.  If  taken 
all  together,  even  with  these  additions,  the  number 
of  the  parables  on  record  is  not  an  account  of  all 
that  were  actually  delivered,  it  certainly  approxi- 
mates the  more  closely  to  it. 

The  detail  of  events  for  the  last  six  months  of 
our  Lord's  ministry  would  shew  that,  unless  we 
supposed  he  was  perpetually  discoursing  in  parables, 
nineteen  were  as  many  as  we  could  reasonably  expect 
to  find  had  been  delivered  within  that  period  of 
time,  particularly  during  its  last  three  months.  The 
parabolic  was  not  his  ordinary/  mode  of  teaching :  it 
was  altogether  his  extraordinart/ ; — as  the  very  time 
when  he  began  to  use  it,  itself  implies.  Consequently 
we  ought  not  to  expect  to  see  him  resorting  to  this 
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mode  of  teaching  indiscriminately  at  all  times,  but 
only  on  special  occasions.  If  there  was  any  differ- 
ence too,  in  the  kinds  of  his  parables  themselves, 
(about  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter,)  it  might 
be  such  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  one  kind 
would  be  more  frequently  employed  as  an  ordinary 
vehicle  of  instruction  than  another ;  which  may  in- 
cline us  to  think,  that  perhaps  we  possess  a  more 
complete  account  of  parables  of  a  certain  class,  than 
of  those  of  another. 

It  is  true,  we  may  still  object  that  we  do  not  pos- 
sess a  complete  account  of  our  Lord's  sermons  or 
discourses  in  general,  nor  in  fact  the  most  incon- 
ceivably small  part  of  them :  why,  then,  should  we 
suppose  that  we  possess  an  entire  account  of  his  para- 
bles, which  are  but  one  portion  of  his  discourses  in 
particular  ? 

Because,  we  may  reply,  his  parables  are  a  kind  of 
his  discourses,  sui generis;  specifically  different  from 
the  rest,  and  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
body  of  his  discourses  in  general,  as  certain  of  his 
miraculous  acts  to  the  body  of  his  miracles  col- 
lectively. We  have  upon  record  either  actually  or 
implicitly,  the  fact  of  nineteen  or  twenty  distinct 
occasions,  on  which  the  Gospel  historians  are  con- 
tent barely  to  certify  the  performance  of  miracles  in 
general  and  summary  terms,  without  descending  into 
particulars :  and  these  occasions  are  such  as  some- 
times embrace  intervals  of  many  weeks,  nay  many 
months,  in  duration  ;  for  instance,  in  our  Lord's  dif- 
ferent circuits  of  Galilee — during  which  a  vast  num- 
ber of  particular  miracles  must  have  been  performed, 
though  they  are  none  of  them  specified,  except  in 
general.     It  is  not  improbable  that  for  the  three 
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years,  during  which  his  personal  ministry  was  still 
^oing  on,  not  a  day  passed  without  some  glorious 
attestation  to  his  divine  power  and  mission,  in  one 
or  more  of  his  wonderful  works  ;  so  that,  had  every 
miracle  which  Jesus  wrought,  been  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly recorded,  St.  John's  strong  assertion  would 
not  be  so  hyperbolical  a  statement ;  that  the  whole 
world  could  scarcely  have  contained  the  books,  which 
must  have  been  written. 

Yet  of  the  prodigious  number  of  miracles  which 
we  may  thus  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  per- 
formed, thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  are  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  the  four  evangelists  together  are 
found  to  have  left  cicrumstantially  on  record.  Special 
reasons  there  must  have  been,  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  miracles,  which  might  have  been  detailed,  to 
the  actual  account  of  so  few ;  something  there  must 
have  been, to  discriminate  these  thirty-eight  or  thirty- 
nine  instances  of  the  divine  power  and  goodness,  in 
particular,  from  the  vastly  more  numerous  amount 
of  similar  evidences,  which  made  up  the  body  of  the 
miraculous  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
mission;  or  these  in  particular,  we  may  presume, 
would  not  have  been  set  forth  by  the  inspired  his- 
torians of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  for  the  conviction 
of  future  ages,  while  the  rest  were  comparatively 
thrown  into  the  shade.  It  strengthens  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  miracles 
specially  recorded,  that  few  as  they  are,  they  are 
not  each  of  them  related  by  a  different  evangelist, 
but  most  of  them  by  more  than  one,  and  some  of 
them  by  all  the  four.  The  evangelists  record  such 
miracles  even  at  the  risk  of  tautology. 

Now  something  of  this  kind  may  hold  good  of 
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the  parables  in  particular,  compared  with  the  rest 
of  our  Lord's  discourses  in  general.  The  parables 
were  a  special  kind  of  his  discourses,  as  such  and 
such  miraculous  acts  were  special  kinds  of  his  mi- 
racles. It  is  not  more  improbable  that  none  of  the 
days  of  our  Lord's  three  years'  ministry  passed  over 
without  some  instructive  or  interesting  discourse, 
than  without  some  wonderful  miracle :  but  if  it  was 
not  every  day  that  produced  a  miracle  worthy  of 
special  or  peculiar  record,  it  might  not  be  every 
day  that  produced  a  discourse,  sufficiently  novel  or 
different  from  common,  to  require  a  particular  ac- 
count of  it, — like  a  parable.  Our  Lord's  ordinarily 
teaching  and  preaching  is  mentioned  almost  as  often 
as  his  ordinarily  performing  miracles,  and  healing 
the  people ;  but  the  particulars  of  what  he  taught 
on  those  ordinary  occasions,  are  given  in  detail  only 
in  the  two  sermons  on  the  mount.  If  there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  evangelists  have  not  passed 
over  the  special  miracles  of  their  Master,  without 
specific  notice,  there  seems  equal  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  careful  to  do  the  same  by  his 
special  discourses  ;  of  which  number  the  parables 
would  be  one  class,  and  upon  the  whole  as  import- 
ant and  as  interesting  a  class,  as  any. 
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CHArTER   II. 

On  the  division  and  classijication  of  the  'parables. 

1  HE  supposition  of  a  possible  division  of  the  pa- 
rables supposes  also  a  difference  of  kinds  amongst 
them,  according  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  they 
can  properly  be  distributed  or  classified.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  difference  is  no  new  discovery, 
having  occurred  before,  more  or  less  completely,  to 
former  expositors  :  nor  is  much  ingenuity  or  penetra- 
tion concerned  in  perceiving  it ;  the  slightest  consi- 
deration of  these  parts  of  the  Gospels  being  sufficient 
to  convince  vis,  that  many  of  the  parables  agree  in 
some  respects  with  each  other,  and  stand  distin- 
guished so  far  from  the  rest. 

I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  former  commenta- 
tors have  carried  the  true  principle  of  their  distri- 
bution to  its  legitimate  extent ;  or  ascertained  and 
pointed  out  the  groundwork  of  a  comprehensive  ge- 
neral division,  which  might  include  them  all,  and 
yet  distribute  them  intelligibly  asunder  ;  exhibit- 
ing at  one  view  both  the  assortment  which  may 
be  made  of  the  parables  in  common,  and  to  which 
head  or  department  of  the  arrangement  any  given 
parable  is  to  be  referred  in  particular.  Yet  this,  I 
believe,  it  was  possible  to  have  done ;  and  this  is 
what,  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  effect. 

Were  we  to  be  satisfied  with  looking  at  any 
one  characteristic  circumstance  of  distinction,  which 
would  include  a  certain  number  of  the  parables,  and 
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exclude  the  rest,  very  many  classes  or  distributions 
of  them  might  be  made.  Some  were  delivered  with 
premeditation,  others  without ;  and  so  far  would 
constitute  respectively  two  classes  out  of  the  whole : 
some  were  delivered  in  public,  others  in  private ; 
some  to  the  people  at  large,  others  to  the  disciples 
in  particular ;  some  were  inserted  as  part  of  a  more 
continuous  discourse,  others  were  the  substance  of 
a  discourse  themselves  ;  some  were  ushered  in  with 
an  object  of  comparison  premised  to  the  substance  of 
the  history  which  followed,  others  were  not ;  some 
have  a  common  subject  matter,  a  material  structure 
and  composition  of  their  history  more  or  less  the 
same,  others  are  entirely  without  parallel  in  the 
rest.  All  these,  and  such  like  distinctions,  however, 
it  is  evident,  are  purely  accidental  and  unessential, 
and,  therefore,  insufficient  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a 
regular  and  comprehensive  assortment  of  the  para- 
bles ;  or  a  just  division  of  the  particulars  or  species 
belonging  to  their  common  genus. 

Among  these  distinctions,  notwithstanding,  there 
is  one,  not  yet  enumerated,  which  though  it  may 
seem  to  be  founded  in  a  circumstance  of  accident  as 
much  as  the  rest,  and  apparently  not  to  be  more 
essential  than  any  of  them,  may  nevertheless  lead, 
upon  further  consideration,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
true  principle  of  that  just  division,  of  which  we  are 
in  search.  All  the  parables  which  our  Saviour  is 
said  to  have  delivered,  were  either  applied  and  ex- 
plained by  himself,  at  the  time  when  they  were  de- 
livered, or  they  were  not.  Those  which  he  applied 
and  explained,  at  the  time,  will  form  one  compre- 
hensive portion  of  the  whole,  and  those  which  he 
left  unapplied  and  unexplained,  will  form  another ; 
c  2 
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and  both  together  will  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the 
parables,  which  the  Gospel  history  has  placed  on  re- 
cord, and  which  are  comprised  in  our  syllabus  or 
list. 

The  existence  of  this  characteristic  distinction 
among  the  parables  is  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truth  or 
the  falsity  of  which  any  one  may  put  to  the  test,  by 
the  mere  inspection  of  the  parables,  as  they  occur  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  There  is  one  precaution,  how- 
ever, which  I  think  it  but  fair  and  reasonable  to 
suggest  beforehand,  to  any  who  may  be  inclined  to 
make  this  examination  ;  and  that  is  to  the  following 
effect. 

As  every  parable,  which  they  will  find  on  record, 
was  delivered  by  our  Lord  himself  at  a  particular 
time  and  place ;  was  addressed  to  a  particular  audi- 
ence, and  designed  for  a  particular  purpose;  the 
question  whether  any  thing  is  to  be  met  with,  pre- 
mised or  subjoined  to  a  given  parable,  and  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  upon  its  meaning,  is  in  all  rea- 
son, to  be  considered  a  question,  whether  any  thing 
occurs,  so  premised  or  subjoined,  which  would  be 
likely  to  possess  such  an  use,  at  that  particular  time 
and  place,  and  for  that  particular  audience  ;  yet  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour  himself.  If 
the  reasonableness  of  this  precaution  be  admitted 
— whatever  was  no  part  of  his  own  discourse  at 
the  time ;  whatever  was  no  part  of  the  parable  as 
such,  or  of  any  exposition  of  it  as  such,  whether  it 
declares  the  scope  and  design  of  the  parable,  or  not, 
if  it  was  not  delivered  along  with  the  parable,  or 
addressed  to  the  same  persons  who  heard  that ;  can 
justly  be  considered  an  exception  to  our  general  rule. 
Notices,  therefore,  of  the  origin,  design,  or  purport 
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of  a  particular  parable,  which  come  directly  from 
the  historian  of  it,  that  is,  from  the  evangelist  wlio 
relates  the  parable,  writing  so  long  after  the  time 
of  its  first  delivery,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  large,  or  of  some  portion  of  it  in  par- 
ticular ; — are  not  to  be  confounded  with  explana- 
tions proceeding  from  the  Author  of  the  parable 
himself:  nor  yet  explanations  of  parables  delivered  to 
one  class  of  persons  in  public,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, and  afterwards  interpreted  to  another  in  pri- 
vate :  nor  yet  again  declarations  of  the  import  of 
particular  parables,  premised  or  subjoined  to  the 
delivery  of  them,  which  are  but  apparent  explana- 
tions, and  in  order  to  be  fully  understood,  would  re- 
quire explanation  themselves. 

Thus  much  being  premised  by  way  of  admoni- 
tion, before  the  application  of  the  criterion  in  ques- 
tion, the  several  parables  of  which  we  may  assume 
it  as  an  undeniable  fact  that  they  were  delivered 
originally  without  comment  or  observation,  and  were 
never  explained  in  any  shape  that  we  know  of,  sub- 
sequently ;  or  that  they  were  addressed  at  first  with- 
out explanation  to  a  certain  audience,  and  explained 
afterwards  only  to  another ;  or  that,  if  any  clue  to 
their  meaning  is  premised  or  subjoined  to  them,  it 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  historian  who  records  them, 
not  from  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker  who  first  pro- 
nounced them ;  or  that,  if  they  were  delivered  in 
proof  or  illustration  of  any  position  at  the  time,  it 
was  in  proof  or  illustration  of  what  could  not  be 
understood,  without  more  light  and  explanation  than 
were  vouchsafed  at  the  time  ;  are  twenty  in  num})er  : 
1.  the  parable  of  the  sower;  2.  the  tares;  3.  the 
seed  growing  secretly  ;  4.  the  grain  of  mustard- 
c  3 
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seed;  5.  the  leaven;  6.  the  hidden  treasure;  7.  the 
pearl ;  8.  the  drawnet ;  9.  the  good  shepherd  ; 
10.  the  servants,  left  in  wait;  11.  the  servant,  left 
instead  of  his  lord  ;  12.  the  barren  fig-tree;  13.  the 
great  supper;  14.  the  prodigal  son;  15.  the  la- 
bourers in  the  vineyard;  16.  the  pounds;  17.  the 
wicked  husbandmen  ;  18.  the  wedding  garment ; 
19.  the  virgins ;  20.  the  talents. 

Of  this  number,  the  first  five  were  delivered  to 
the  people  in  public,  without  explanation ;  and  if  a 
part  of  them  was  afterwards  explained,  it  was  only 
to  the  disciples  in  private.     The  sixth,  the  seventh, 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  eighteenth,  were  delivered  without  any  appli- 
cation  at   the  time,   or    any  explanation,   that  we 
know  of,  afterwards  ;  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  were 
partially  explained  at  the  time  when  they  were  de- 
livered, the  former  to  the  disciples  in  private,  the 
latter  to  the  Jews  in  public  ;  but  without  conveying 
in  the  former  case,  even  to  the  disciples,  any  in- 
formation which  they  could  distinctly  comprehend ; 
and  so  far  from  enlightening  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Jews  in  the  latter  instance,  as  the  evidence  of 
the  fact  is  suflScient  to  prove,  that  it  only  still  more 
perplexed  their  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
parable.     The  fifteenth  is  preceded  and  closed  by  a 
declaration,  which  though   designed  to  be  applied 
and  illustrated  by  the  parable,  was  not  more  capa- 
ble of  being  understood  at  the  time  by  the  help  of 
the  parable,  than  without  it.     The  seventeenth  also 
was  followed  by  a  declaration,  at  some  distance  from 
the  parable,  which  certainly  referred  to  that  as  its 
basis,  but  would  not  clear  up  nor  explain  the  para- 
ble itself;  which,  if  it  was  unintelligible  to  its  hear- 
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ers  without  that  declaration,  was  equally  unintelli- 
gible with  it.  The  sixteenth  has  a  notice  of  the 
occasion  of  the  ensuing  parable,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  its  design  and  reference  ;  but  solely  from  the 
evangelist,  St.  Luke,  who  records  it.  It  does  not 
appear  that  our  Saviour  said  any  thing  at  the  time, 
that  was  likely  to  explain  the  parable  intelligibly  to 
his  hearers.  The  twentieth,  as  it  stands,  stands 
without  note  or  comment  of  any  kind ;  and  though 
the  nineteenth  has  an  apparent  application  both  pre- 
mised and  subjoined  to  it,  it  is  such  an  application 
as  I  shall  shew  in  its  proper  place  to  have  been 
purely  figurative  or  metaphorical ;  and  therefore, 
without  some  further  explanation,  such  as  is  not 
given,  it  was  not  more  intelligible  itself,  than  the 
parable  which  suggested  or  illustrated  it. 

After  excepting  these  twenty  parables  from  the 
entire  number,  as  that  part  of  them  which  were  not 
explained,  applied,  or  illustrated  in  any  way,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  delivered,  there  still  remain 
seven  more,  of  which  it  is  as  evident  that  they  were 
explained,  applied,  and  elucidated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hearers,  at  the  time  when  they  were  spoken,  as 
that  the  others  were  not.  These  seven  parables  are 
respectively  those  of  the  king,  who  took  account  of 
his  debtors  ;  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  of  the  rich 
man's  ground ;  of  the  unjust  steward ;  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus ;  of  the  importunate  widow  ;  and 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican.  Among  this 
number,  there  is  none  of  which  the  fact  of  its  being 
in  some  manner  or  other  explained  at  the  time,  can  be 
considered  doubtful,  except  that  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus ;  which  appears  indeed  to  stand  independ- 
ent of  all  connexion,  and  is  certainly  followed  by 
c  4 
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nothing  calculated  either  to  illustrate  or  apply  it. 
But  it  is  preceded  by  something,  to  which  it  bears 
a  proper  reference,  and  of  which  it  furthers  the 
moral  and  application.  It  is  not,  therefore,  desti- 
tute of  connexion  with  what  goes  before  it;  but 
makes  a  part  of  the  series  of  a  moral  and  didactic 
discourse,  the  drift  and  intention  of  which  it  is  very 
easy  to  discover. 

If  the  existence  of  such  a  difference  in  the  histo- 
rical circumstances,  attending  the  delivery  of  the 
several  parables,  as  this  ;  that  some  were  applied 
or  explained  at  the  time,  and  others  were  not — is 
an  undeniable  matter  of  fact,  it  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered to  imply  that  there  must  have  been  some 
essential  distinction  in  the  kinds  of  the  parables 
respectively.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  historical  circumstances  of  their  delivery 
was,  in  each  instance,  a  mere  matter  of  accident,  or 
the  effect  of  premeditation  and  design  ?  Was  it  ar- 
bitrary, precarious,  and  resolvable  into  no  certain 
rule,  or  necessary,  uniform,  and  founded  in  the  rea- 
son of  things  ?  That  it  is  an  uniform  and  regular 
consequence  in  every  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
parable,  no  one  can  doubt :  there  is  no  parable  to 
be  produced,  to  which  it  does  not  apply ;  which  is 
not  characterized  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being- 
applied  and  explained  at  the  time,  or  by  the  con- 
trary. The  question  then  is,  was  this  the  case,  in 
either  instance,  for  any  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
or  not  ?  Was  it  indifferent  to  our  Saviour,  whether 
his  parables  were  to  be  understood,  or  not,  that  he 
should  do  something  to  facilitate  their  being  under- 
stood, at  one  time,  which  he  did  not  do  at  another? 
Was  there  any  such  difference  in  the  parables  them- 
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selves,  that  those  which  he  left  unexplained,  might 
be  comprehended  without  explanation,  but  those 
which  he  explained,  could  not?  Was  it  intention- 
ally that  he  applied  or  elucidated  some  of  the  num- 
ber, and  unintentionally  that  he  passed  over  others ; 
or  equally  on  purpose,  that  he  did  both  ?  Had  his 
rule  of  proceeding  in  the  delivery  of  his  parables 
always  been  the  same ;  had  he  regularly  explained 
and  applied  them  all,  or  regularly  explained  and  ap- 
plied none  of  them  ;  either  we  should  have  had  no 
ground  a  priori  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  difference 
in  the  parables  themselves,  or  it  must  have  been 
some  ground  of  a  very  different  nature,  from  that 
which  is  supplied  by  this  fact.  But  if  the  Author 
and  Speaker  of  the  parables  is  invariably  seen  to 
explain  and  apply  a  certain  number  of  them  on  the 
spot ;  this  fact  is  a  sure  intimation  that  he  always 
intended  so  many  of  them  to  be  explained  and  ap- 
plied at  once  :  if  he  is  invariably  seen  not  to  explain 
or  apply  the  rest,  but  to  leave  them  exactly  as  they 
were  delivered,  without  any  comment  or  observation 
upon  them,  which  might  give  the  least  insight  into 
their  meaning ;  this  fact  too  ought  to  be  a  clear 
proof  that  he  never  intended  to  explain  or  apply  this 
portion  of  his  parables  in  particular. 

Now  a  discourse  of  this  nature,  that  is,  like  one 
of  our  Saviour's  parables,  which  is  not  illustrated, 
cleared  up,  or  applied,  at  the  time  when  it  is  deli- 
vered, may  very  possibly  not  be  understood ;  just  as 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  one, 
which  happens  to  be  explained  or  applied  by  its 
author,  as  soon  as  pronounced,  can  fail  of  being  un- 
derstood. Yet  even  such  a  discourse,  though  stand- 
ing independent  of  all  other  matter  before  or  after 
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it,  which  may  reflect  some  light  on  its  meaning, 
must  nevertheless,  we  may  justly  presume,  possess 
a  meaning  and  purpose  of  its  own,  quite  as  much  as 
another,  which  happens  to  be  explained  or  applied. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  discourse,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  intention  of  the  speaker  in  delivering  the 
parable,  do  not  appear  in  the  former  case,  neither 
from  the  parable  itself,  nor  from  any  thing  in- 
dependent of  it,  premised  or  subjoined  to  it ;  but 
they  do  appear  in  the  latter,  if  not  from  the  self- 
evident  light  of  the  discourse  itself,  yet  from  the 
luminous  commentary  and  application  of  the  speaker. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  a  naked  history,  without  note, 
observation,  or  comment,  is  set  before  the  hearer; 
in  the  other,  a  history  furnished  with  its  moral, 
and  clothed  with  a  commentary  and  application. 
The  hearer,  therefore,  may  possibly  be  at  a  loss 
what  to  make  of  the  former;  but  it  can  scarcely 
happen  that  he  should  feel  himself  perplexed  by  the 
latter.  For  the  understanding  of  the  former,  he  is 
absolutely  left  to  his  personal  sagacity,  penetration, 
conjectures ;  for  the  comprehension  of  the  latter,  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  his  guide,  and  to 
attend  to  the  explanation  which  is  laid  before  him. 
The  clue  is  put  into  his  hands,  the  road  is  chalked 
out  for  his  steps,  on  the  one  hand  ;  but  he  must  un- 
ravel the  thread,  and  pick  out  his  path,  for  himself, 
on  the  other :  he  cannot  go  astray  nor  miss  of  the 
truth,  in  the  former  instance,  but  he  is  perpetually 
liable  to  be  misled  or  to  fall  into  error,  in  the 
latter. 

Now  a  history  of  any  kind,  and  especially  a  para- 
bolic history,  which,  though  delivered  without  the 
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addition  of  explanatory  matter,  must  still  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  meaning  and  design  of  its  own, 
and  must  be,  in  some  manner  or  other,  received  and 
understood  by  the  hearers,  appears  to  be  capable  of 
only  two  modes  of  construction  in  general ;  either 
it  must  be  received  and  vmderstood,  literally,  or  it 
must  not.  If  such  a  history  is  to  be  received  and 
understood  literally,  it  is  of  course  to  be  received 
and  construed  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  it 
is  in  itself,  or  seems  to  be  ;  but  if  it  is  not  to  be 
literally  received  and  construed,  then,  whatever  else 
it  may  be  considered  to  denote,  it  cannot  be  what  it 
is  in  itself,  or  what  it  seems  to  be. 

To  apply  this  distinction  to  the  unexplained  pa- 
rables of  our  Saviour.  If  these  discourses  of  his, 
destitute  as  we  suppose  them  of  all  light  from  with- 
out to  give  them  a  direction,  or  application,  could 
for  a  moment  be  considered  as  literally  to  be  under- 
stood, as  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  or  what  they  appear  to  be,  it  would 
be  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  all  such  discourses 
were  practically  useless,  were  nugatory  and  absurd. 
No  parable  is  capable  of  standing  alone,  and  fulfil- 
ling any  didactic  or  doctrinal  purpose  :  the  idea  of  a 
parable  so  intended,  and  yet  destitute  of  a  moral, 
declaring  its  scope  and  meaning,  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  and  destructive  of  the  essence  of  the 
thing  itself.  It  would  be  a  means,  intended  for  a 
certain  end,  yet  without  an  application ;  it  would 
be  an  example  or  illustration,  with  nothing  exem- 
plified or  illustrated  by  it.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  said  of  such  histories  is,  that  they  might  possibly 
amuse  the  imagination  of  the  hearers,  by  such  and 
such  a  representation,  but  without  informing  their 
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understandings  or  influencing  their  practice  in  the 
least ;  just  as  the  eye  may  be  pleased  by  pictures, 
the  figures  and  scenery  of  which  it  is  nevertheless 
unacquainted  with. 

If  the  material  representation,  however,  of  a  pa- 
rabolic history  under  such  circumstances  is  not  to 
be  simply  received,  and  construed  as  what  it  is  in 
itself,  or  what  it  seems  to  be,  but  as  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  itself,  or  seems  to  be ;  it  is 
to  be  received  and  construed  figuratively ;  and  if  it 
is  figuratively  to  be  received  and  construed,  it  con- 
tains an  allegory ;  and  if  it  contains  an  allegory,  it 
is  possible  that,  when  decyphered,  the  thing,  or  se- 
ries of  things  denoted  by  this  allegory,  may  be  fully 
capable  of  standing  alone,  and  possessing  a  use  and 
meaning,  a  moral  and  significancy,  derived  entirely 
from  itself,  and  comprehended  absolutely  within  it- 
self. Every  allegory  is  capable  of  a  key,  and  by 
virtue  of  that  key,  of  an  interpretation  ;  and  allego- 
rical history,  rightly  ascertained  and  interpreted,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  simple  history ;  which, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  be  such  as 
shall  be  finite  and  complete  in  itself. 

I  assume  it,  then,  as  a  very  probable  truth,  that 
all  the  parables  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  which  are 
perceived  to  stand  there,  as  they  were  first  delivered, 
without  note  or  comment  explanatory  of  their  mean- 
ing,— will  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  allegories  *.     I 

a  Where  we  meet  with  a  parable,  or  any  thing  like  it,  in 
works  distinct  from  the  Gospels,  bnt  the  authors  of  which  were 
acquainted  with  the  Gospels,  and  conseqxiently  with  the  Gospel 
])arables,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  contents  ;  it  is  very  evident, 
such  parables  are  allegories,  and  therefore  that  the  framers  of 
them  took  a  parable  and  an  allegory  to  be  convertible  terms. 
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assume  it  further,  as  a  probable  consequence  of  this 
very  truth,  that  all  such  histories,  being  in  their  ob- 
vious or  external  nature  and  constitution  allegorical, 
when  they  are  decyphered  and  interpreted  by  the 
help  of  their  proper  key,  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist oi prophecies.  Allegorical  narrative  or  history, 
once  interpreted,  is  reduced  to  naked  and  simple 
history:  and  naked  and  simple  history,  standing 
alone,  unapplied  and  unexplained  in  any  way  that 
would  shew  it  to  be  meant  for  doctrine  or  instruc- 
tion, we  may  presume,  can  be  intended  for  neither 
more  nor  less  than  history ;  and,  therefore,  for  pro- 
phetical history.  For,  as  the  intention  of  clothing 
simple  history  in  the  form  of  allegorical  must  neces- 
sarily be  somehow  to  disguise  and  conceal  it,  we 
cannot  so  reasonably  suppose  such  an  intention  of 
any  description  of  history,  as  that  of  the  Jiitiire. 
Disguise  or  concealment  of  the  past,  or  the  present, 
as  such,  could  not  be  so  properly  the  object  of  such 
a  method  of  representation,  if  on  no  other  account, 
at  least  for  this  ;  that  the  end  proposed  by  the  means 
adopted  would  be  more  liable,  in  their  instance,  to 
be  defeated  by  the  means  themselves.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  disguise  the  past,  or  the  present,  under  any 

Of  this  nature  are  the  Similitudines  (Greece  irapa^oXai)  in  the 
Pastor  of  Hernias,  lib.  iii :  all  parabolic  allegories.  See  for  ex- 
ample, Similitudo  V.  cap.  2,  p.  61.  and  its  interpretation,  cap. 
4.  5.  p.  62. 

None  of  these  similitudes  have  much  to  recommend  them, 
on  the  score  of  simplicity,  ingenuity,  appositeness ;  beyond  the 
illustration  they  afford  of  the  author's  notion  of  what  a  simili- 
tude or  parable,  as  such,  must  be.  The  first  idea  of  them  was 
no  doubt  taken  from  those  in  the  Gospels ;  and  there  are  some 
in  the  collection,  which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  originality, 
but  were  evidently  borrowed  from  our  Saviour's. 
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form,   which   shall  effectually  prevent  their   being- 
recognised,  and  the  stratagem  defeated,  as  it  is  the 
future  ;  because  the  past  and  the  present  either  have 
been  already,  or  are  actually,  the  subject  matter  of 
men's  knowledge  and  experience  ;  but  the  future  is 
still  something  altogether  indefinite  and  unknown. 
We  should  know,  therefore,  the  real  truth  of  a  given 
allegorical  representation,  relating  to  either  of  the 
former,  antecedently  to  the  representation  itself:  and 
the  knowledge  of  that  truth,  happily  applied,  would 
enable  us   at   once  to  penetrate  into  the   disguise 
under  which   it   was   concealed.     But  we  have  no 
such  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  real  meaning  of 
symbolical  history,  which  relates  to  the  future :  and 
therefore  it    is   almost  impossible  that  we  should 
penetrate  at  once  into  the  meaning  of  such  a  repre- 
sentation,   without    some    assistance    and    direction 
from  without.     So  little,  indeed,  are  we  capable  of 
comprehending  futurity,  as  such,  and  so  little  in- 
capacitated from  the  ready  apprehension  or  recol- 
lection of  the  present,  or  the  past;    that  even  the 
former,  however  simply  and  historically  laid  before 
us,  could  not  perhaps  be  fully  conceived  and  under- 
stood ;  and  the  latter,  however  artificially  delineated 
and  disguised,  would  never  be  incapable  of  detection 
and  recognition. 

The  due  proof  of  these  several  conclusions  cannot 
be  distinctly  made  out,  until  we  come  to  the  exami- 
nation of  each  parable  by  itself.  Yet  it  is  some 
ground  of  presumption,  (and  no  slight  one,)  in  favour 
of  their  truth,  that  as  the  parables,  which  stand  in- 
variably alone  and  without  explanation,  are  to  be 
supposed  on  that  very  account,  to  be  allegorical  and 
prophetical,  so  those  which  are  all  found  to  be  ex- 
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plained  and  applied,  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence, are  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  commentary 
which  turns  upon  them,  to  be  simply  and  purely 
doctrinal,  ethical,  or  moral,  in  opposition  to  his- 
torical, projjhetical,  or  allegorical.  These  parables 
in  evQi-y  instance  are  found  to  be  the  vehicles  not 
of  facts,  but  of  doctrines ;  the  former,  not  of  doc- 
trines, but  of  facts.  The  practical  tendency  of  the 
other  class  is  manifest  throughout  them.  They  oc- 
cur in  the  midst  of  moral  and  doctrinal  discourses ; 
and  they  give  occasion  to  such  discourses  :  they 
illustrate  some  specific  duty,  and  enforce  some  spe- 
cific obligation  :  they  supply  the  data  of  certain 
comprehensive  practical  conclusions,  or  they  contain 
the  expansion  and  elucidation  of  some  pregnant,  dif- 
fusive, moral  axiom  :  they  are  cases  in  point — whe- 
ther real  or  fictitious  in  themselves  is  purely  indif- 
ferent— and  parallel  to  certain  real  situations  in  the 
moral,  religious,  and  social  relations  of  Christians, 
to  which  they  are  applied :  they  are  in  short  so 
many  examples,  and  the  use  and  application  made 
of  them  in  particular  are  so  many  specimens  of  the 
use  and  application  of  the  argument  from  the  ex- 
ample in  general.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  true  of 
the  parables  of  the  other  class. 

It  is  some  further  argument  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  parables  of  this  latter  class,  that  among 
the  number  of  such  unexplained  and  unapplied  simi- 
litudes exclusively  are  those,  which  Jesus  first  de- 
livered, and  last ;  which  he  delivered  in  public,  and 
not  in  private ;  which  he  delivered  professedly  and 
ex  cathedra^  not  upon  the  occasion,  and  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment ;  which  he  addressed 
to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  disciples ;  which  he 
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intended  for  scribes  and  Pharisees,  his  constant 
enemies  and  persecutors,  not  for  apostles  or  be- 
lievers, his  friends  and  followers.  If  there  was  any 
thing  which,  for  special  reasons,  might  require  to  be 
conveyed  and  taught  in  the  form  of  parable,  and 
under  the  disguise  of  allegory,  we  may  presume  it 
would  more  especially  apply  to  solemn  and  sin- 
gular occasions  of  his  teaching,  like  these ;  and 
would  be  addressed  to  an  audience  of  such  a  cha- 
racter, rather  than  to  one  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription. 

It  is  a  still  stronger  ground  of  presumption  to  the 
same  effect,  that  of  the  twenty  parables  in  question, 
some  are  ascertained  and  recognised  to  be  allegories, 
on  no  less  an  authority  than  the  testimony  of  our 
Lord  himself ;  who,  by  having  vouchsafed  an  inter- 
pretation of  them,  has  set  their  real  character  in  a 
light  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  is  eminently 
true  of  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  eighth  of  the 
number  which  were  delivered  consecutively  on  the 
first  occasion  of  teaching  in  parables;  and  by  proving 
that  these  three  were  prophetical  allegories,  it  leaves 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  remaining  five 
were  so  likewise,  or  not.  The  ninth  is  a  parable  of 
the  same  description  in  general ;  as  may  certainly 
be  collected  both  from  the  material  representation 
itself,  which  is  such  as  necessarily  to  be  figurative, 
and  from  the  personal  application  of  the  parts  of 
the  representation  to  oui*  Lord  himself,  mixed  up 
and  incorporated  with  it.  The  twelfth,  the  nine- 
teenth, and  twentieth,  are  found  in  the  course  of  a 
detail  of  prophetical  matter,  of  which  they  carry  on 
the  progress,  and  contribute  to  the  moral,  respect- 
ively, as  much  as  the  rest  of  it.     The  fifteenth  is 
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both  preceded  and  summed  up  by  a  declaration  of 
which  the  parable  is  explanatory,  and  that,  mani- 
festly prophetical  of  a  future  fact.  Others  are  so  ob- 
viously both  allegorical  and  prophetical,  as  the  tenth, 
the  eleventh,  the  seventeenth,  and  the  eighteenth,  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  they 
were  ever  intended  for  any  thing  but  symbolical 
histories,  adumbrating  under  that  disguise  some 
past  or  some  future  truths.  The  sixteenth  was  sug- 
gested, as  the  evangelist  tells  us,  by  the  expectation 
of  a  future  fact,  and  was  expressly  designed  to  cor- 
rect that  expectation,  if  not  with  respect  to  the  fact 
itself,  yet  certainly  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the 
fact.  So  that  it  appears  there  is  in  all  the  twenty, 
either  so  clear,  or  so  presumptive  an  indication  of 
their  symbolical  nature ;  either  so  express  or  so  im- 
plicit a  reference  to  the  future ;  that  it  warrants 
us  in  concluding  they  are  all  in  general  allegories, 
and  each  in  particular  prophecies. 

It  is  a  further  indication  of  the  same  truth,  that 
to  the  ten  of  the  number,  recorded  either  by  St. 
Matthew  or  by  St.  Mark,  the  phrase,  "  The  king- 
"  dom  of  heaven  or  the  kingdom  of  God  is  likened  ; 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  the  kingdom  of  God  is 

"  like,"  {afxoiaOvj  vj  ^aaiXeia  rav  ovpavxv,  or  ofj.oia  lariv  yj 
^acriXela  tSov  ovpavxv,  or  tov  @eov,)  is  actually  found 
prefixed,  and  to  two  more,  the  thirteenth  and  six- 
teenth, as  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  it  is  virtually,  if  not 
actually  so  ;  the  ostensible  occasion  of  the  latter,  and 
the  subject  matter,  if  not  the  occasion,  of  the  former, 
proving  them  as  plainly  to  relate  to  the  same  king- 
dom of  heaven  or  God,  as  if  the  words  in  question 
had  been  premised  to  them.  The  fact  of  this  rela- 
tion appears  further  from  a  comparison  of  the  thir- 
VOI-.  I.  D 
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teenth,  related  by  St.  Luke,  with  the  eighteenth,  re- 
corded by  St.  Matthew. 

I  observe  upon  this  coincidence,  that  it  implies  in 
the  subject  matter  of  all  these  parables,  a  common 
reference  to  what  was  called,  in  the  exposition  of 
two  of  them,  as  given  by  our  Lord  himself,  the 
mysteries  {fjivar-^pia)  of  the  kingdom  in  question.  The 
mysteries  of  this  kingdom,  agreeably  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  are  the  mysteries  of  which  that  kingdom  is 
the  object ;  the  mysteries  which  relate  to,  or  concern 
it :  nor  need  I  to  shew  for  the  benefit  of  any  one, 
who  is  acquainted,  however  superficially,  with  the 
meaning  of  terms  in  the  original  language,  that 
[xvaTYipiov  in  Greek  does  not  properly  denote  what  we 
understand  by  a  mystery  in  English — viz.  some  sub- 
lime and  incomprehensible  truth  or  doctrine  ;  but 
simply  what  is  intended  by  arcanum  in  Latin,  and 
by  a  secret  in  English.  The  mysteries  relating  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  are,  consequently,  the  secrets 
relating  to  that  kingdom  ;  which  secrets,  the  ex- 
position of  the  parables  proves  to  be  not  doctrines, 
but  facts ;  and  facts,  which  might  well  be  called 
secret  and  recondite,  at  this  time,  if  they  were  the 
facts  and  truths  of  the  future  historical  develope- 
ment  of  the  plan  and  progress  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation; and  consequently  were  as  yet  concealed, 
and  unless  specially  made  known  by  one,  who  could 
take  in  the  future  no  less  than  the  present  or  the 
past,  were  as  yet  beyond  the  limits  of  human  saga- 
city to  discover. 

Parables  relating  to  such  truths  and  secrets  as 
these,  it  is  manifest  would  be  both  allegorical  and 
prophetical ;  allegorical  in  their  outward  form  and 
constitution,   prophetical  in  their  inward  meaning 
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and  signification.  The  only  division,  then,  and  classi- 
fication of  the  parables  of  the  Gospels,  which  I 
propose,  hereafter,  to  recognise,  and  yet,  as  I  con- 
ceive, a  just  distribution  and  a  competent  arrange- 
ment of  them  all,  is  into  the  allegorical  and  pro- 
phetical on  the  one  hand,  and  the  historical  and 
moral  on  the  other;  the  criterion  of  the  former 
being  that  they  were  never  explained  or  applied 
by  our  Saviour  at  the  time,  that  of  the  latter 
that  they  always  were  :  the  former  being  twenty 
in  number,  the  latter  seven;  the  first  of  the  one 
being  the  sower,  and  the  last  the  talents ;  the  first 
of  the  other,  the  king  taking  account  of  his  debt- 
ors, the  last,  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican;  the 
former,  all  comprehended  in  the  last  eighteen  months 
of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  and  the  latter,  in  the  last 
six. 

It  is  of  the  former  in  particular  that  I  wish  a 
preceding  observation  to  be  understood  ;  viz.  that 
if  we  possess  a  complete  account  of  the  parables  that 
were  actually  delivered,  in  those  which  are  actually 
recorded,  it  is  more  probably  of  the  allegorical  than 
of  the  moral.  The  number  of  the  former  is  almost 
three  times  that  of  the  latter ;  at  least  if  twenty  of 
the  twenty-seven  belong  to  the  one  class,  and  only 
the  remainder  to  the  other.  The  former  too  began 
to  be  used  much  earlier ;  and  continued  to  be  used 
when  we  have  no  proof  on  record  that  any  use  was 
still  made  of  the  latter. 

But,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  history  designed 
for  an  allegory ;  that  is  for  something  more  than  it 
seemed  to  be — could  not  fail  to  be  more  curious  and 
interesting,  and  to  excite  a  more  lively  attention, 
than  one  designed  for  a  moral  example;  that  is  simply 
D  2 
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for  what  it  appeared  to  be :  and  a  history,  in  like 
manner,  which  under  the  covering  of  allegory,  was 
the  vehicle  of  latent  prophecy,  could  not  fail  to  be 
rendered  by  that  means  not  only  more  curious 
and  interesting,  but  withal  more  dignified  and  im- 
portant, than  one  which  was  to  be  received  in  its 
obvious  sense,  and  merely  prepared  the  way  for 
some  precept  and  rule  of  duty,  or  was  given  in 
illustration  of  one.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  former  would  be  more  apt  to  be  remembered, 
preserved,  and  jDerpetuated  than  the  latter,  wherever 
and  whensoever  they  happened  to  be  heard :  for, 
independent  of  prophecy  conveyed  in  parables,  the 
other  prophetical  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  which 
he  delivered  occasionally  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ministry,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  uniformly 
recorded  in  detail,  than  the  particulars  of  his  or- 
dinary instructions  to  the  people.  These  discourses 
were  no  doubt  of  much  rarer  occurrence  also ;  which 
would  be  an  additional  reason,  why  they  should  be 
all  recorded.  It  is  not  on  every  day  that  we  can 
probably  suppose  Jesus  to  have  been  speaking  in 
the  language  of  prophecy :  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  on  which  we 
can  probably  suppose  him  to  have  been  silent  in  the 
way  of  instruction;  to  have  preached  no  sermon, 
nor  delivered  any  moral  and  practical  discourse.  His 
prophecies  as  such,  or  those  parts  of  his  discourses 
which  contain  the  largest  mixture  of  prophetical 
matter,  with  the  least  of  moral  admonition — or  in 
which  the  revelation  of  the  future,  and  not  instruction 
in  the  rule  of  duty — or  practical  admonitions  de- 
pendent on  the  knowledge  of  the  future — is  the  main 
object  of  the  speaker,  occur  certainly  latest  in  the 
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order  of  time  of  any :  of  which  we  need  appeal  to 
no  other  instances  than  Luke  xi.  37-54.  compared 
with  Matt,  xxiii  ^  :  Luke  xii  ^ :  Luke  xiii.  1-9  '• : 
23-35 «:  Luke  xvii.  20-36  ^ :  Luke  xviii.  1-8  ^ : 
and  lastly,  the  whole  of  the  prophecy  delivered  ujjon 
mount  Olivet  ^. 

b  Harm.  P.  iv.  31.  77.  ^  Ibid.  32.  d  n^ij,  33^ 

^  Ibid.  36,  37.         f  Ibid.  47.         s  Ibid.  48.         ii  Ibid.  78,  79. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  final  end  proposed  by  the  use  of  Parables. 

If  the  kinds  of  parables,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  render  it  probable,  were  twofold ;  and  if  these 
kinds  were  respectively  so  opposed  to  each  other,  as 
we  have  assumed  ;  the  ends  designed  by  the  use  of 
either  must  be  similarly  distinguished  and  opposed 
likewise.  To  suppose,  then,  that  any  common  end 
was  designed  by  the  use  of  the  parables  generally, 
would  be  as  absurd,  or,  at  least,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  which  we  have  attempted  to  establish, 
as  to  suppose  there  was  no  diiference  in  the  kinds 
of  the  parables  themselves. 

The  state  of  the  case  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  such 
as  we  should  expect  from  our  conclusions.  Each 
kind  of  parables  had  a  proper  use  and  purpose,  but 
they  were  the  reverse  of  each  other:  the  moral 
were  designed  to  instruct,  the  allegorical,  to  with- 
hold information ;  the  moral  were  intended  to  make 
something  clearer,  the  allegorical,  to  make  some- 
thing more  obscure ;  the  one  were  calculated  to  sim- 
plify certain  truths,  and  to  assist  the  comprehensions 
of  the  hearers,  the  other,  to  veil  their  proper  subject 
matter  in  a  degree  of  mystery,  which  would  only 
perplex  and  confound  it. 

The  nature  and  particulars  of  the  two  species  of 
parables  were,  indeed,  respectively  very  different ; 
and  therefore  their  office  and  designation  were  dif- 
ferent likewise.  The  moral  parables  belong  to  the 
class  of  examples,  which  must  always  be  applied  to 
enforce  or  inculcate  some  point  of  practice  ;  but  the 
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allegorical  are  simply  and  purely  histories,  only  not 
simply  and  plainly  expressed.  Doctrines  or  duties, 
with  the  principles  in  which  they  were  founded,  and 
the  obligations  which  they  entailed  in  practice,  are 
the  business  of  the  former ;  a  narrative  of  facts, 
whether  past,  or  present,  or  future,  is  the  thing 
represented  by  the  latter.  We  can  imagine  no  good 
reason  for  seeking  to  disguise  the  apprehension  of 
moral  truths,  which  are  at  all  times  equally  appli- 
cable in  practice,  and  at  all  times  equally  concern- 
ing in  obligation ;  nor  therefore,  for  leaving  unex- 
plained the  scope  and  intention  of  parables,  possess- 
ing the  force  of  examples,  and  cases  in  point  to  the 
practical  truths  or  doctrines,  which  were  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  But  we  may  conceive  a  variety 
of  sufficient  reasons,  why  it  might  be  necessary  to 
conceal  the  immediate  knowledge  and  comprehen- 
sion of  such  and  such  a  series  of  facts ;  why,  there- 
fore, an  historical  narrative  of  such  facts  should  be 
delivered  under  the  form  of  an  allegory,  and  the 
allegory,  so  delivered,  not  afterwards  be  cleared  up 
and  explained.  These  facts  might  be  such  as  were 
not  yet  true,  that  is,  had  not  yet  a  real  existence ; 
and  therefore  were  strictly  future,  not  present  or 
past:  as  future,  they  might  be  such  as  were  not 
yet  personally  interesting  to  those  who  heard  them 
stated,  though  they  might  afterwards  become  so. 
There  could  be  no  prejudice  against  the  reception 
of  a  rule  or  principle  of  duty,  nor  any  difficulty 
with  respect  to  its  comprehension,  at  one  time  more 
than  another ;  but  there  might  be  a  present  repug- 
nance to  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  and  a  pre- 
sent difficulty  as  to  their  being  apprehended,  which 
would  render  it  not  only  offensive  and  dangerous, 
D  4 
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but  perhaps  impracticable  and  absurd,  to  reveal 
them  clearly  and  simply  at  the  time.  The  course 
of  events  could  give  no  additional  force  to  the 
obligation  of  a  moral  duty,  nor  facilitate  the  bet- 
ter perception  of  a  moral  axiom;  but  it  w^ould  do 
every  thing  in  clearing  up  and  assisting  the  appre- 
hension of  predictions.  Parables,  in  short,  which 
inculcated  moral  examples,  were  very  proper  means 
of  public  teaching ;  and  those,  which  exhibited  an 
allegorical  narrative  of  facts,  might  be  not  less  adapt- 
ed as  the  medium  of  a  certain  kind  of  prophecy. 

That  some  of  our  Lord's  parables  were  intended 
for  concealment,  is  so  unquestionably  true,  and  so 
open  to  observation,  that  commentators  have  re- 
peatedly assumed  the  fact  of  such  a  purpose,  as  the 
final  end  of  the  parabolic  method  of  teaching  in 
general ;  and  to  evince  the  wisdom  and  utility 
of  adopting  a  method  of  teaching,  in  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  instances,  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  teaching  in  general,  and  of 
the  instructions  of  a  moral  teacher  in  particular, 
they  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  assign  such  rea- 
sons as  these ;  the  novelty  or  pleasurableness  of  the 
mode  of  teaching  itself — its  remarkable  accordancy 
to  the  habits  and  genius  of  Oriental  nations — and 
more  especially,  as  we  may  presume,  a  particular 
desire  of  our  Saviour's  to  try  the  understandings  of 
his  hearers,  and  which  of  them  would  exhibit  the 
greatest  share  of  sagacity,  discernment,  or  penetra- 
tion, in  decyphering  the  meaning  of  his  parables 
— or  to  ascertain  their  temper  and  disposition, 
their  moral  qualifications  in  general,  and  their  at- 
tachment to  himself  in  particular;  which  of  them 
would  acqidesce  in  the  employed  mode  of  teaching, 
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notwithstanding  its  apparent  difficulty  and  obscu- 
rity", out  of  deference  to  his  own  authority,  and 
which  of  them  would  be  scandalized  by  it — which 
of  them,  in  a  particular  instance,  would  apply  for 
more  light  and  information,  and  which  would  take 
no  further  trouble  to  obtain  it.  All  these,  and 
such  like  reasons,  though  commonly  proposed  as 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  method  of  teach- 
ing in  parables,  or  of  the  end  contemplated  by  the 
concealment  of  their  meaning  in  certain  instances, 
are  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  at  variance  with 
the  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  with  the  inference 
deducible  from  it,  that  there  was  a  certain  mem- 
ber of  his  parables,  which  Jesus  regularly  explained 
at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  and  a  certain  number 
more,  which  he  quite  as  regularly  did  not. 

We  may  infer,  as  before,  from  this  fact  with 
respect  to  parables  of  the  former  kind,  that  our 
Lord  could  never  have  intended  them  not  to  be 
understood,  if  he  always  explained  and  applied 
them  himself;  and  we  may  argue  from  it  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  latter,  that  he  could  never 
have  intended  these  to  be  understood,  at  the  time  at 
least,  which  he  never  explained  or  applied.  If  he 
acted  consistently  in  each  of  these  instances,  and 
just  as  intentionally  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  it 
must  be  manifest  that  he  was  as  desirous  to  conceal 
his  meaning  in  the  one  case,  as  to  make  it  clear  and 
intelligible  in  the  other;  it  is  as  presumptively 
probable  that  concealment  was  the  sole  end  of  the 
one,  as  that  instruction  was  the  only  object  of  the 
other.  And  concealment,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  not  be  merely  partial  or  temporary,  with  re- 
gard  at  least  to  the  original   use   of   the  parable, 
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and  to  the  wants  of  the  parties  particularly  ad- 
dressed by  it.  So  far  as  these  were  concerned, 
the  concealment  was  total  and  permanent.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Jesus  would  after- 
wards concede  the  knowledge  of  such  and  such 
truths,  to  the  same  persons,  from  whom  he  had  ori- 
ginally withheld  it ;  and  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
ever  did.  If  he  explained  a  parable  at  one  time 
which  he  had  delivered  without  explanation  at  an- 
other, it  was  not  to  the  persons  who  had  first 
heard  it,  and  to  whom  it  was  properly  addressed. 
We  cannot  but  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  equally 
incorrect  to  say,  all  our  Lord's  parables  were  de- 
signed for  concealment,  as  that  all  were  designed  to 
be  understood ;  to  deny  that  there  were  many  which  he 
always  intended  to  be  understood,  as  that  there  were 
still  more,  which  he  always  designed  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  being  understood  :  and  we  are  bound  to  infer 
from  these  two  facts,  that  as  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  wished  to  leave  the  former  without  explana- 
tion, even  for  a  moment,  so  neither  is  it  likely  that 
he  meant  to  explain  the  latter,  at  least  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  first  addressed,  however  so 
long  afterwards. 

I  may  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  any  sensible 
person,  to  decide  whether,  as  often  as  he  meets  in 
the  Gospel  narrative  with  one  of  those  parables, 
which  we  have  called  moral  examples,  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  discover  its  drift  and  application.  These 
parables  in  particular  reflect  a  light  and  clearness 
on  the  proper  subject  of  discourse,  the  reverse 
of  darkness  or  obscurity.  However  simple  and 
intelligible  the  point  in  discussion  may  be,  they 
make  it  still  plainer  and  simpler  than  before.     Be- 
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yond  their  obvious  scope  and  meaning,  they  possess 
no  utility,  and  contribute  to  no  purpose,  whatever ; 
and  if  these  are  not  to  be  discovered,  they  are  ren- 
dered nugatory  and  superfluous ;  they  fail  of  the 
end  of  their  being.  Strange  indeed  it  is  to  main- 
tain, that  in  his  moral  discourses  our  Lord  was 
purposely  studious  to  be  unintelligible  ;  and  that 
while  he  was  professing  to  be  teaching  his  hearers 
some  of  the  most  important  points  of  Christian  duty, 
he  was  teaching  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  not  possibly  understand  him.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  condescension  to  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  of  his  earnest  desire  to 
produce  conviction — to  make  his  discourses  as  edi- 
fying and  persuasive  as  possible,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  duty  as  clear  and  perspicuous,  as  the 
simplest  understandings  could  desire — that  not  sa- 
tisfied to  rest  the  obligation  of  his  decisions  on  the 
weight  of  his  own  authority,  he  subjoins  easy  and 
familiar  illustrations  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded — not  content  to  sum  up  the  rules  of 
duty  in  the  most  compendious  form,  and  the  clearest 
and  most  impressive  language,  he  enters  into  apposite 
and  beautiful  explanations  of  his  moral  axioms,  and 
assists  the  natural  grossness  of  the  conceptions  of 
his  audience  by  historical  pictures  of  his  meaning, 
which  represent  the  moral  truths  in  question  in  as 
lively  and  distinct  a  manner  to  the  understanding, 
as  figure  and  colour,  light  and  shade,  in  the  hands 
of  the  painter,  portray  the  proper  subjects  of  his 
pencil  to  the  senses. 

But  with  regard  to  the  allegorical  parables  the 
case  is  widely  different.  With  respect  to  these — 
both  from  the  nature  of  such  parables  themselves ; 
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from  the  circumstances  of  their  place  in  the  context ; 
from  the  nature  of  their  peculiar  subject  matter ; 
and  from  the  assurance  of  our  Lord  himself,  we 
have  just  grounds  to  conclude  that  they  could  an- 
swer no  purpose,  and  could  be  designed  for  none 
but  mystery  and  concealment. 

For  first,  if  every  such  parable  is  an  allegory,  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  enigma^;  and  the 
final  end  of  the  enigma,  as  no  one  will  doubt,  is  to 
pu^'de.  Aristotle's  definition  of  the  enigma^,  that  it 
affirms  what  really  holds  good,  by  terms  and  associa- 
tions of  ideas  which  involve  an  impossibility,  would 
almost  equally  well  apply  to  an  allegorical  history, 
which  seems  to  be  one  thing,  and  really  is  another ; 
in  which  the  obvious,  prima  facie  meaning  of  the 
narrative  is  nugatory  or  false,  the  concealed  and  se- 
condary sense  alone  is  consistent  and  true.  Enigmas 
indeed  admit  of  being  solved,  and  so  do  allegorical 
narratives  of  being  interpreted ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  neither  of  them  was  intended  at  first 
sight  to  obscure  the  discovery  of  its  meaning  in 
general,  only  that  they  are  not  so  wrapt  up  in 
mystery,  but  that  their  meaning  may  possibly  be 
found  out.  An  allegorical  history,  then,  may  be 
admirably  suited  for  temporary  concealment;  though 
to  suppose  it  intended  for  perpetual,  would  be  al- 
most to  suppose  it  was  destitute  of  meaning  alto- 
gether. If  it  has  a  meaning,  that  meaning  may 
sometime  transpire,  however  long  it  may  continue 

'••  KatToi  navTi  rrov  brjXov  av  ei-q  hrfrrovdev,  ws  irapa^okr]  Ka\  mpiyfj-a 
TTpayiJ.dTa>v  av  (Uv  (pfjuia-fis  irtpcou  /xhXXoi/,  rj  onep  av  dvai  Bonolev 
avrd.    Cyrillus  contra  Julian,  ix.  299.  D. 

^    hlviyparos  yap  I8ta  avTt]   ecrrl,  to,  Xtyovra  to.  VTTupxovra  ddvvara 

(Tvvc-^at,.    Aristot.  Poetica^  37- 
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concealed  ;  the  discovery  at  least  of  such  a  nieauing, 
which  has  always  a  real  existence,  is  at  any  time  a 
possible  case. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  assumption  on  which 
this  argument  proceeds,  that  the  allegorical  para- 
bles, for  ought  which  aj^pears  on  the  face  of  them, 
are  natural  and  probable  narratives  of  some  kind 
or  other.  This  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  they 
may  still  be  allegories.  If  they  were  actually  alle- 
gorical, and  designed  for  concealment,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  betray  their  own  secret, 
or  give  an  intimation  of  their  intrinsic  nature, 
by  their  outward  form  and  character.  The  very 
simplicity  of  their  external  texture  renders  them 
fitter  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  because  so  much 
the  safer  from  detection.  Where  the  contrast  is 
greatest  between  the  secret  import  and  the  out- 
ward sense  of  the  same  discourse,  we  may  rest 
assured  there  will  be  the  least  predisposition  in 
the  hearers  to  suspect  the  meaning  which  lurks 
under  the  letter  of  the  text ;  there  will  be  little 
reason  to  imagine,  with  any  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, that  profound  and  mysterious  truths  are  per- 
adventure  concealed  under  so  plain  and  simple  an 
exterior. 

Again,  the  peculiar  position  of  each  of  these  pa- 
rables in  the  context  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion  respecting  their  use  and  pur- 
pose. Standing,  as  they  are  found  to  stand,  isolated 
and  bare ;  independent  of  all  that  precedes,  and  of 
all  that  follows  ;  without  moral  or  application  of 
any  kind  ;  integral,  separate,  and  detached  portions 
of  the  Gospel  narrative  ;  they  must  be  final  and 
complete  in  themselves,  and  independent  upon  every 
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thing  else :  leaning  on  no  support,  and  deriving  no 
light  or  explanation  from  without,  they  must  require 
no  support,  and  derive  no  light,  except  from  within. 
If  that  be  the  case,  they  are  doubtless  allegories :  a 
mere  moral  history  would  be  incapable  of  standing 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner  alone,  and  yet  serving  a 
proper  use  and  purpose :  and  if  they  are  allegories, 
yet  are  not  provided  with  any  clue  to  their  mean- 
ing, with  any  key  or  direction  to  get  at,  and  unlock 
their  secret  import — they  must  be  intended  for  con- 
cealment. 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of 
these  parables — we  have  supposed  that  it  consists  of 
a  series  of  prophecies  ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  hereafter, 
that  it  actually  does  so.  Every  one  is  aware  that 
the  record,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  future,  which  is 
prophecy,  is  not  like  the  record  of  the  past,  which 
constitutes  history ;  but  that,  from  the  very  nature 
of  a  reference  to  the  future,  and  the  difficulty 
which  a  finite  understanding  necessarily  labours 
under,  in  comprehending  the  course  and  circum- 
stances of  futurity  until  they  are  sensibly  explained 
by  the  event,  prophetical  history  delivered  in  the 
simplest  language,  without  disguise  or  obscurity  of 
any  kind,  would  be  hard  to  be  understood ;  would 
still  embody  more  or  less  of  mystery  and  indis- 
tinctness ^.  How  much  more  prophecy,  purposely 
shrouded  in  allegory  !  a  form  of  attire,  under  which 
the  shadowy,  unsubstantial  lineaments  of  the  thing 
conveyed,  are    still    more    obscured    and    confused 

c  Ylaaa  yap  7rpo({)T]Teia  irpo  Trjs  e/c^acrfO)?  a.'iviyp.d  i<TTL  Kai  avrCKoyia 
To'is  avdpciJiTois'  orav  8e  eXdrj  6  Kaipos,  Koi  dnolBfj  to  Trpo(f)T]Tfv6ep,  rore 
rrjs  dKpijBea-TaTris  ijvirvxfv  e^rjyrj(Te(Os.     Ireiiaeus.    Adv.  Hter.  iv.  43. 

342.  32.  343.  2. 
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by  the  grossness  of  the  texture  through  which  they 
are  exhibited. 

Allegory  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  thing  to  be  de- 
cyphered,  even  when  typical  of  the  past  or  the  pre- 
sent ;  especially  where  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
secure  it  from  detection  :  but  allegory,  which  is  sym- 
bolical of  the  future,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  will 
be  infinitely  more  inscrutable,  and  without  the  light 
of  passing  events,  or  some  key  to  its  meaning  fur- 
nished from  without,  to  a  finite  intelligence  like  that 
of  man  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  discover.  It 
seems  an  unavoidable  conclusion,  therefore,  that  his- 
tories of  this  description,  which  are  the  vehicles  of 
latent  prophecy,  and  put  forth  without  any  hint,  or 
vestige  of  a  hint,  to  the  discovery  of  their  meaning, 
must  have  been  intended  for  that  very  effect  which 
they  could  not  fail  to  produce :  the  effect  of  not 
being  understood,  of  producing  difficulty,  perplexity, 
and  confusion  in  the  apprehension  of  what  was  de- 
noted by  them. 

Besides  which,  could  the  nature  of  those  prophe- 
cies themselves  be  more  particularly  examined  at 
present,  it  would  be  found  that  they  relate  to  topics 
of  such  a  kind,  and  make  disclosures  of  the  course 
of  futurity  so  peculiar,  that  the  concealment  of  their 
meaning,  at  least  for  the  time,  was  not  more  pru- 
dential than  necessary.  Neither  would  it  have  been 
expedient  to  state  them  plainly,  if  it  had  been  prac- 
ticable; nor  would  it  have  been  practicable,  if  it  had 
been  expedient. 

But,  fourthly,  the  strongest  attestation  to  the  de- 
sign and  tendency  of  the  allegorical  parables  in  par- 
ticular ought  to  be  considered  as  supplied  by  our 
Lord  himself:  who  has  asserted  in  plain  terms  that. 
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when  using  parables  of  this  description,  he  neither 
expected  nor  intended  to  be  understood.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
after  the  first  day's  teaching  in  parables  was  over, 
and  Jesus  with  the  twelve  was  returned  into  his 
private  house,  St.  Mark  tells  us  that  he  expressed 
himself  as  follows  to  them  ^  :  "To  you  it  is  given 
"  to  know  the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  but 
"  unto  them,  those  that  are  without,  they  all  are 
"  made  {know7i)  m  parables ;  that  seeing  they  may 
"  see,  and  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing  they  may  hear, 
"  and  not  comprehend  *^." 

Could  we  wish  for  language  more  intelligible  to 
inform  us  of  the  final  end  proposed  by  any  action, 
than  the  terms  of  this  declaration,  which  notifies 
the  final  end  proposed  by  the  recent  transaction 
of  teaching  in  parables  ?  Of  what  use  or  meaning 
is  this  allusion  to  the  exercise  of  the  common  facul- 
ties of  seeing  or  hearing,  in  their  ordinary  way,  and 
upon  their  ordinary  subject  matter,  yet  without  their 
ordinary   effect,   the  perceiving  of  what  has  been 

d  iv.  11.  12.  Cf.  Luke  viii.  10.  also  my  Harm.  P.  iii.  17,  18. 

6  Quis  enim  integrae  mentis,  credere  potest,  aliquid  eos  igiio- 
rasse,  quos  magistros  Dominus  dedit  ?  individiios  habitos  in  co- 
mitatu,  in  discipulatu,  in  convictu,  quibus  obscura  quaeque  seor- 
sum  disserebat,  illis  dicens  datum  esse  cognoscere  arcana,  quae 
populo  intelligere  non  liceret  ?  Tertullian.  ii.  25.  De  Praescri- 
ptionibus  Haereticorum  22. 

EiVa,  apa  fiovos  6  ttJs  TraXaias  (8ia^?jK?/s)  Qeos  eriKpiKcoae  to.  vorjfiara 
Tcov  ama-Tav ;  Irja-ovi  8e  avros  ovk  e'lprjKe,  Ata  tovto  avTo2s  iv  nnpajSo- 
Xais  XaXcD,  Iva  ^Xiitovres  [jlt]  ^XeVoxji ;  prj  piacov  avTovg,  e^ovXero  prj 
pXtTreiv ;  t]  oia  to  dva^iov,  eVetS;)  tovs  otpBaXpovs  avraiv  iKuppvcrau ; 
oTTOv  yap  avroirpoaipfTos  TTovrjpia,  fKel  kol  aivoxr)  ttJs  ;^ay3troy.  tw  yap 
eXOVTi  bo6r](TeTat'  dno  8e  rov  fxr]  exovros,  Ka\  6  8oKfl  fX^iv  apdrja-erat. 
Arolielai  et  Manetis  Disputatio,  cap.  ii.   Rel.  Sacrae  iv.  280. 
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seen,  or  the  comprehension  of  what  has  been  heard  ; 
if  nothing  had  been  jjrojiosed  to  the  eye,  which  might 
indeed  be  seen,  but  could  not  be  perceived,  nor  pre- 
sented to  the  ear,  which  must  be  heard,  but  would 
not  be  understood  ?  And  what  truth  would  there  be 
in  the  declaration  assigning  the  reasons  of  this 
anomaly,  if  nothing  had  been  done  expressly  with  a 
view  to  such  an  effect  ?  if  nothing  had  pur[)osely 
been  submitted  to  be  seen,  which  could  not  be  per- 
ceived, nor  to  be  heard,  which  could  not  be  under- 
stood ? 

As  then  it  is  a  well  known  peculiarity  of  Gre- 
cian and  Oriental  philosophy,  that  the  sages  of  the 
east  and  west  had  their  esoteric,  as  well  as  their 
exoteric  truths  and  doctrines,  the  latter  of  which 
they  freely  communicated  to  the  world  at  large,  but 
the  former  they  confined  to  their  intimate  disciples 
and  followers  ^ ;  so  does  it  appear  that  our  Lord  had 

f  No  sect  of  Philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  perhaps,  made 
so  formal  a  distinction  of  their  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines, 
as  the  Peripatetic,  which  began  with  Aristotle ;  though  a  simi- 
lar distinction  between  what  was  to  be  promiscuously  taught, 
and  what  was  not,  was  certainly  recognized  by  all  the  other 
sects. 

Hence,  Lucian,  in  his  Vitarum  Auctio,  says  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  Peripatetician,  what  he  could  not  so  well  have  said  of 
any   of  the   rest,   fiefivrjoro,  t6v  fxev   ia-arepiKov,  tov  he,    e^corepiKov, 

KoXe'iv :  Opera,  i.  566.  cap.  26. 

Aulus  Gellius  has  preserved,  from  the  works  of  the  philoso- 
pher Andronicus,  the  originals  of  two  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween Aristotle's  pupil,  Alexander,  and  his  master,  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  the  former  complaining  that  he  had  just  heard  of  his  having 
published  his  esoteric  or  acroamatic  doctrine  to  the  Avorld,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  now  to  distinguish  him  on  the  score  of 
knowledge,  (a  distinction  which  he  prized  more  than  that  of 
power  or  rank,)  from  the  common  herd :  the  latter  answering 

VOL.  I.  E 
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one  species  of  parables  designed  for  general  use,  and 
another  designed  for  a  more  circumscribed  and  par- 

that  they  were  published  and  not  jiublished ;  for  though  they 
might  be  read  by  all,  they  could  be  understood  only  by  his  own 
disciples:  Aul.  Gell.  xx.  5:  cf.  Plut.  Alex,  vii :  Zonar.  Ann. 
iv.  8:  184.  D— 185.  A. 

The  exoterica  of  the  Peripatetics,  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us,  were 
such  subjects  as  their  Rhetorica,  Sophistica,  Politica,  and  perhaps, 
their  Ethica  ;  the  esoterica  or  acroatica,  their  Physica  and  Dialec- 
tica.  On  the  former,  Aristotle  discoursed  in  his  morning  walk 
about  the  Lyceum,  to  any,  who  chose  to  attend  him ;  on  the 
latter,  in  his  evening  one,  and  only  to  a  select  few,  whose  genius 
and  capacities  he  had  previously  ascertained. 

The  Pythagoreans  made  a  similar  distinction  of  hearers,  into 
the  uKpoayiaTiKoi,  and  the  ixadrifiariKol,  imparting  to  the  former 
their  popular  and  exoteric  doctrines ;  to  the  latter  only,  their 
more  recondite  and  esoteric  :  and  so  tenacious  were  they  of 
secresy,  with  respect  to  these  last,  that  Hipparchus,  one  of  their 
philosophers,  having  too  plainly  revealed  and  commented  on 
this  class  of  their  doctrines  in  his  writings,  was  expelled  their 
school ;  and  after  their  manner,  in  such  cases,  a  pillar  or  ceno- 
taph erected  to  him,  as  dead. 

The  Platonic,  the  Stoic,  and  even  the  Epicurean  sects  had 
all  certain  sacred  and  mysterious  truths,  which  they  did  not  care 
to  communicate,  except  to  such  as  had  previously  been  proved 
to  be  worthy  of  confidence.  On  the  same  principle,  observes 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  truths  taught  in  the  mysteries,  were 
purposely  \vi-apt  up  in  fables,  whose  real  meaning  was  known 
only  to  the  initiated.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  and  Ethiopia, 
and  wherever  else  there  were  peculiar  schools  of  philosophy  to 
be  met  with,  their  characteristic  dogmas  in  physics,  theology,  or 
the  like,  were  made  known  only  with  due  caution  and  reserve, 
and  to  but  few.  The  world  at  large,  whatever  they  might  ap- 
pear to  know  of  such  doctrines,  from  what  they  were  openly 
taught,  knew  nothing  of  them  in  reality :  Clem.  Alex.  ii.  679. 
Strom.  V.  9. 

Christianity  too  had  its  imopp-qTa  and  eaarepiKo.,  as  well  as  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  so  long  as  the  anagogical  method  of  inter- 
preting scripture  was  the  fashionable  one  in  the  church.     And 
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ticular  purpose.  The  former  were  his  moral  para- 
bolic examples,  the  latter  his  allegorical  jirophetical 
histories  :  the  former  his  exoteric,  the  latter  his 
esoteric,  instances  of  the  same  kind  of  teaching  in 
general. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  any  thing 
in  common  between  the  respective  subject  matter 
of  these  different  kinds  of  parables ;  as  there  was 
probably  much,  between  the  exoteric  and  esoteric 
doctrines  of  ancient  philosophy ;  for  there  can  be 
nothing  in  common  between  doctrines  as  such,  to 
which  one  sort  of  them  was  subservient,  and  facts 
as  such,  which  were  represented  by  the  other.  Nor 
do  I  mean  to  say  that  each  was  not,  or  might 
not  have  been,  always  used  in  public,  without  pre- 
judice to  its  proper  character  and  design  even  when 
most  intended  to  be  the  vehicle  of  concealed  or 
esoteric  matter :  but  only  that  the  meaning  of  the 
things  conveyed  by  the  one,  to  whomsoever  and 
whensoever  they  were  delivered,  was  withheld  from 
the  first,  while  that  of  the  things  taught  by  the 
other  was  never  withheld  at  all.  Our  Lord  applied 
and  explained  his  moral  parables  publicly,  and  in 

therefore  it  is,  that  Origen,  rebuking  the  boast  of  Celsus,  who 
had  asked  some  questions  of  the  advocates  of  the  Gospel,  not 
because,  said  he,  I  want  information ;  for  I  know  all  they  can 
tell  me  :  replies,  he  might  just  as  well  boast  he  was  master  of  all 
the  learning  of  Egypt,  because  he  knew  as  much  as  met  the  eye 
of  the  common  people,  under  the  disguise  of  symbols,  hierogly- 
phics, or  the  like :  or  that  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  lore  of 
Persian,  Syrian,  Indian,  mysteries,  or  those  of  any  other  nation, 
who  however  much  they  might  superficially  reveal  to  the  eyes 
of  all  observers,  had  a  great  deal  more  which  they  purposely  kept 
secret  from  all  but  themselves  :  i.  330  Contra  Cels.  i.  12.  Cf. 
Julian.  Oratio  vii :  and  Cyrill.  contra  Julian,  ix.  299  D — 300  E. 
E  2 
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the  audience  of  any  that  might  be  present :  his  alle- 
gorical, he  never  explained  but  in  private,  and  then 
only  to  his  disciples.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  that 
he  explained  all  of  them  even  to  the  disciples. 
St.  Mark's  declaration »,  in  which  he  sums  up  the 
particulars  of  the  first  day's  teaching  in  parables, 
that  Jesus  interpreted  to  his  disciples  in  private 
all  that  he  had  been  saying  to  the  multitude  in 
public,  must  be  restricted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
parables  which  were  then  delivered :  and  this  ex- 
position, as  far  as  we  have  the  particulars  of  it  on 
record,  was  granted  more  in  compliance  with  their 
request  than  of  his  own  accord,  as  what  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  or  might  always  be  expected 
to  do,  under  the  like  circumstances,  without  solicita- 
tion :  and  such  as  it  was,  it  communicated  no  more 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  allegories  in  question, 
than  was  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their 
scope  and  meaning :  as  much  perhaps  as  could  then 
with  propriety  have  been  made  known,  or  readily 
comprehended,  but  not  enough  for  the  gratification 
of  curiosity,  or  a  perfect  understanding  of  parti- 
culars. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  in  conclusion, 
that  even  with  this  distinction  established  in  the 
kinds  of  the  parables,  and  in  the  proper  use  de- 
signed by  each  of  them  respectively,  there  is  no 
ground  to  question  the  wisdom,  propriety,  or  con- 
sistency of  our  Saviour's  conduct,  for  teaching 
and  delivering  what  he  did,  under  the  disguise  of 
allegory,  in  a  manner  and  form  purposely  con- 
trived not  to  be  understood.  It  is  no  ground  of  ob- 
jecting to  his  prudence  or  judgment,  that  he  adopted 
g  iv.  33,  34. 
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this  method  indirectly  to  make  known  particulars, 
which  could  not  have  been,  with  propriety,  more 
openly  communicated.  If  there  was  reason  to  dis- 
close them,  or  make  them  known  at  all,  he  took 
thereby  the  fittest  and  most  eligible  method  of  effect- 
ing a  wise,  an  adequate,  and  a  sufficient  purpose. 
The  name  which  he  himself  has  bestowed  on  the 
subject  matter  of  these  disclosures,  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  contains  an  intimation 
of  their  recondite  nature,  by  an  obvious  allusion 
to  the  a-^oppvjTa,  or  secret  truths,  taught  and  incul- 
cated in  the  various  mysteries  of  paganism  ;  none 
of  which  could  be  promiscuously  communicated, 
without  caution  and  preparation,  nor  promiscu- 
ously received,  except  under  the  bond  of  secrecy 
from  all  but  the  initiated  themselves.  Moral 
instruction  is  a  different  thing  from  prophetical 
revelation ;  and  it  is  no  proof  of  inconsistency  even 
in  an  inspired  teacher  of  morality,  or  of  his  inatten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  those  whom  he  has  to  instruct,  if  while 
he  is  careful  of  plainness,  simplicity,  and  perspicuity 
in  communicating  the  particulars  of  duty,  he  studies 
a  temporary  obscurity  and  concealment  in  imparting 
the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Communications  of  this 
latter  nature  we  should  not  have  a  right  to  expect, 
even  from  an  inspired  teacher  ;  and  were  he  to 
vouchsafe  them,  it  would  be  for  special  reasons 
known  to  himself,  and  therefore  in  such  a  way 
as  he  also  should  think  best.  Neither,  if  such  dis- 
closures of  the  future  were  plainly  to  be  revealed  to 
us,  so  far  as  the  assurance  of  our  moral  obligations 
is  concerned,  should  we  be  the  better ;  nor,  if  they 
were  to  be  withheld,  or  so  comnuinicated  as  not  im- 
E  3 
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mediately  to  be  understood,  so  far  as  regards  the 
^  same  great  end,  should  we  be  the  worse.  In  a  word, 
it  can  never  be  proved  that  the  mere  foresight  of 
facts,  the  simply  historical  knowledge  of  the  future, 
beforehand,  like  that  which  we  already  possess  of 
the  present  or  the  past,  is  of  the  least  importance 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  bringing  to  light 
new  rules  and  principles  of  conduct,  or  reenforc- 
ing  the  obligation  of  old ;  as  involving  any  such 
consequences  to  the  individual  responsibility  of  moral 
agents,  that  without  that  knowledge  they  cannot 
approve  themselves  to  their  Maker,  and  with  it 
they  will  be  better  able  to  do  so.  Such  prescience 
might  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  our  intellectual  comprehension,  by  extending  our 
view  beyond  its  present  natural  terminator,  the  point 
where  history  ends  and  futurity  begins  ;  but  it  would 
not  necessarily  conduce  to  our  moral  improvement ; 
nor  should  we  be  better  as  well  as  wiser,  for  the 
knowledge  of  things  to  come. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

On  the  first  cause  of  the  use  of  jicirahles,  or  the  reasons 
ivhich  produced  them. 

xxS  many  divisions  might  have  been  made  of  the 
parables  in  general,  if  taken  from  merely  accidental 
circumstances  of  distinction ;  so  might  various  ac- 
counts of  the  origin  of  particular  parables  be  as- 
signed, if  derived  from  the  special  reasons  of  the 
case.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  and  it  is 
open  to  any  one's  observation,  that  the  first  idea  of 
some  of  them  was  suggested  apparently,  by  circum- 
stances of  time  or  place.  Such  circumstances,  in  one 
sense,  might  be  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
parable  delivered  ;  that  is,  to  have  immediately  pro- 
duced it. 

The  operations  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  going  on,  round  about  our  Lord  and  his  con- 
gregation, either  in  the  country,  or  on  the  lake, 
at  the  time  when  he  began  to  teach  in  parables, 
might  give  occasion  to  the  material  allusions,  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  external  history,  in  three  at 
least  of  the  eight  that  were  then  delivered,  the  pa- 
rables of  the  sower,  of  the  tares,  of  the  springing 
seed  ;  if  not  also  of  a  fourth,  that  of  the  drawnet  or 
sagene,  cast  into  the  sea.  Jesus  was  enforcing  a 
certain  point  of  Christian  morality,  before  he  sub- 
joined the  parable  of  the  king,  taking  account  of  his 
debtors  ;  and  that  doctrine  may  be  considered  to 
have  produced  it.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man's  ground  :  to  that  of  the 
E  4 
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servants  left  in  waiting :    to  that  of  the  servant  left 
instead  of  his  lord:  to  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree 
planted  in  a  vineyard  ;  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus; 
of  the  importunate  widow ;  of  the  virgins ;  and  of 
the  talents,  respectively.  Perhaps  the  proximity  and 
contemplation  of  sheepfolds,  or  flocks  of  sheep,  sug- 
gested the  allegory  of  the  good  shepherd.     The  pa- 
rable of  the  good  Samaritan  was  delivered  expressly 
in  answer  to  a  particular  question,  which  had  just 
been  put.     Our  Lord  was  sitting  at  meat  when  he 
conceived  and  pronounced  the  parable  of  the  great 
supper ;   and  the  parable  itself  bore  an  immediate 
reference  to  an  observation  about  eating  of  bread, 
which    had   preceded  from    one   of  the   company. 
The  vineyards,  to  judge  from  the  time  of  the  year, 
must  have  been  full  of  husbandmen  or  labourers, 
actively  engaged  in  their  cultivation,  when  he  de- 
livered the  parable  of  the  labourers,  supposed  to  be 
hired  for  the  service  of  a  vineyard.    A  circumstance 
in  the  public  expectation  of  a  future  event,  intimately 
connected  with  himself,  and  his  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem,  at  the    time,  produced   the  parable   of  the 
pounds.      The  offence  which    had    been    conceived 
by  the  Pharisees,  at  our  Lord's  condescension  in  re- 
ceiving and  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  the  most  finished  and  beautiful  of  all.     The 
proximity  of  the  events,  to  represent  or  personify 
which  is  the  business  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
parables  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  and 
of  the  wedding  garment,  respectively,  was  probably 
the  occasion  of  the  parables  themselves. 

All  such  characteristics  of  the  first  causes  of  the 
different  parables  as  these,  may  be  instances  much 
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to  the  point  in  illustration  of  a  well  known  feature 
of  our  Lord's  manner  of  teaching  in  general,  the 
accommodation  of  his  topics  to  the  occasion — the 
applicability  of  his  lessons  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place :  but  they  are  no  explanation  of  his 
reasons  for  teaching  in  parables,  as  parables.  They 
might  account  for  the  origin  of  particular  parables  ; 
but  they  would  not  account  for  the  origin  of  para- 
bles in  general. 

As,  indeed,  the  kinds  of  parables  were  twofold, 
and  as  the  allegorical  in  particular  began  much 
earlier,  and  continued  longer,  and  were  more  fre- 
quently resorted  to  than  the  moral,  and  as  the 
number  of  the  former  is  three  times  that  of  the 
latter ;  the  question,  what  was  the  first  or  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  use  of  parables  in  general,  seems 
to  concern  the  origin  of  the  allegorical,  much 
more  than  that  of  the  moral,  in  particular.  One 
reason,  we  may  observe,  which  applies  to  the  for- 
mer exclusively,  is  assignee!  by  St.  Matthew ;  viz. 
the  requisite  fulfilment  of  prophecy :  "  That  it 
"  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
"  prophet  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  pa- 
"  rabies ;  I  will  vitter  things  which  have  been  kept 
"  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ''."  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  profess  to  know  better 
than  an  inspired  evangelist,  writing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whether  this  text  of  the 
Psalms,  itself  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
or  was  not  always  intended  by  the  Spirit  which 
suggested,  if  not  by  the  holy  penman  who  recorded 
it,  to  apply  to  that  characteristic  circumstance  of 
our  Lord's  teaching,  lately  exemplified — the  nature 
a  Matt.  xiii.  35. 
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of  which  it  seems  so  well  adapted  to  describe 
beforehand.  On  the  contrary,  if  St.  Matthew 
has  said  that  it  was  fulfilled  by  what  then  took 
place,  I  must  believe  that  it  was  always  intended 
to  be  fulfilled  by  what  then  took  place,  though  it 
might  apply  and  be  intended  to  apply,  to  other 
things  also.  There  may,  however,  be  persons,  who 
will  think  St.  Matthew's  citation  of  the  text  is 
merely  an  accommodation  of  something,  recorded  in 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  a  fact  in  our 
Saviour's  public  demeanour,  to  which  it  might  be  so 
accommodated,  without  supposing  that  it  was  always 
intended  to  be  fulfilled  by  it.  To  insist,  then,  upon 
the  argument  from  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  as 
one  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  use  of  parables 
of  the  allegorical  kind  in  jJarticular,  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  such  persons ;  though  in  my  own 
opinion,  w^e  should  be  justified,  upon  the  authority 
of  St.  Matthew,  in  insisting  on  it;  and  had  our 
Saviour  never  taught  in'  parables,  more  especially  in 
such  as  were  designed  for  concealment,  he  would 
not  have  done  one  of  those  things  after  his  appear- 
ance, which  prophecy  had  anticipated  of  the  Mes- 
siah before  he  appeared. 

As  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  assigned  the  Jinal  end 
of  the  teaching  in  allegorical  parables,  when  they 
gave  an  account  of  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  request 
of  the  disciples  that  he  would  explain  to  them 
the  parable  of  the  sower;  so  does  St.  Matthew 
allege  the  ^rst  cause  which  produced  that  mode  of 
teaching,  in  his  account  of  the  answer  to  another 
question  of  theirs,  "  Wherefore  art  thou  speaking 
"unto  them  in  parables ''?"    The  answer  to  such  an 

h  ]Matt.  xiii.  10.    Harm.  P.  iii.  17. 
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inquiry  could  hardly  fail  to  assign  the  reason  in 
question :  and  the  words  of  the  evangelist  are  as 
clear  and  express  in  specifying  this  reason,  as  those 
of  the  other  two  were,  in  recording  what  was 
said  about  the  final  end.  "  For  this  reason  am  I 
"  speaking  to  them  in  parables,  because  that  seeing 
"  they  see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither 
"  comprehend ;  and  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  pro- 
"  phecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith  ;  With  hearing  ye 
"  shall  hear,  and  not  comprehend,  and  seeing  ye 
"  shall  see,  and  not  perceive.  For  the  heart  of  this 
"  people  hath  waxen  gross,  and  with  their  ears 
"  they  have  heard  dully,  and  their  eyes  they  have 
"  altogether  closed,  lest  haply  they  should  see  with 
"  their  eyes,  and  should  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
"  should  comprehend  with  their  heart,  and  should 
"  turn  {to  me),  and  I  should  heal  them  '^." 

There  is  here  the  same  reference,  as  before,  to 
the  exercise  of  the  natural  faculties  upon  their  na- 
tural objects,  yet  without  their  natural  effect ;  to 
something  which  the  subjects  or  possessors  of  these 
faculties  had  seen,  but  not  perceived,  had  heard,  but 
not  understood :  and  it  is  asserted  now,  that  this 
fact  was  the  reason  of  what  had  been  done,  by 
Jesus's  teaching  in  parables  which  could  not  be  un- 
derstood ;  as  it  is  afterwards,  that  the  same  was  the 
motive  for  which  it  had  been  done.  In  other  words, 
this  declaration  of  St.  Matthew's  does  as  explicitly 
assign  the  true  first  cause,  by  reason  of  which  Jesus 
taught  in  parables  not  to  be  understood,  as  that 
in  St.  Mark  or  St.  Luke,  the  true  final  end,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  did  it. 

c  ]\Iatt.  xiii.  13—1.5. 
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Now  that  what  the  people  are  supposed  to  have 
seen  or  heard,  without  the  natural  effect  of  perceiv- 
ing or  understanding  being  produced  upon  them,  is 
not  the  mere  particulars  of  that  day's  teaching,  the 
substance  of  the  one  parable,  already  delivered,  or 
of  others,  that  were  afterwards  delivered,  but  some- 
thing else  of  a  very  different  kind — may  be  assumed 
as  almost  self-evident ;  otherwise,  we  must  suppose 
our  Lord  to  be  assigning  a  consequence  as  the 
cause  of  the  effect,  which  was  necessarily  derived 
from  the  effect  itself;  whereas  nothing  can  be  the 
cause  of  itself ;  nor  can  we  for  a  moment  imagine 
our  Lord  to  mean  that  he  had  taught  the  people  in 
a  parable  which  they  had  not  vmderstood,  merely 
because  they  had  not  understood  it.  It  would  not 
be  equally  objectionable  to  suppose  him  to  have 
said,  I  have  taught  them  in  a  parable,  which  they 
could  not  understand,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  understand  it ;  that  is,  because  I  never  meant 
that  they  should  understand  it.  But  in  this  case, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  reproach  them  with 
blindness,  for  not  having  perceived  what  was  pur- 
posely hid  from  their  eyes,  or  with  dulness  of 
hearing  and  comprehension,  for  not  having  heard 
and  understood  what  had  expressly  been  rendered 
unintelligible  to  them.  We  must  search,  therefore, 
for  the  real  truth  of  what  the  people  had  seen  with- 
out perceiving,  and  had  heard  without  understand- 
ing, not  in  the  particulars  of  that  day's  teaching,  but 
in  something  which  they  might  have  perceived  as 
well  as  seen,  and  might  have  comprehended  as  well 
as  heard,  had  they  been  so  inclined ;  if  we  would  ac- 
count for  their  being  made  to  see  and  to  hear,  in 
their  turn,  under  the  disguise  of  parables,  what  they 
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could  not  perceive  or  comprehend,  however  desirous 
of  doing  so. 

The  same  thing  is  clearly  implied  in  the  contrast, 
drawn  directly  after,  between  the  use  which  the 
disciples  in  particular  had  made  of  their  faculties  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  and  what  the  people  in  general 
had  done  in  the  same  way :  to  the  point  and  just- 
ness of  which  contrast,  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
that  the  common  faculties  of  both  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  exercised  precisely  on  the  same 
subject  matter ;  in  which  case,  as  there  was  no  dif- 
ference in  their  respective  faculties,  or  in  the  re- 
spective objects  on  which  they  had  been  exerted, 
there  ought  to  have  been  none  in  their  respective 
functions,  or  in  the  effect  which  had  followed  on 
their  use.  "  But  blessed  m^e  your  eyes,  because  they 
"  see,  and  your  ears,  because  they  hear.  For  verily 
"  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and  righteous 
"  men  have  desired  to  see  the  things  which  ije  see, 
"  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  the  things 
"  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them ''."  A 
similar  declaration  occurs  on  a  later  occasion,  Luke 
X.  23,  24*^.  and  reflects  additional  light  on  this 
passage. 

To  say  that  it  was  the  subject  matter  of  the  pa- 
rables recently  delivered,  on  which  the  faculties 
both  of  the  disciples  and  the  people  had  been  ex- 
ercised in  common,  yet  with  so  different  an  effect 
in  either  case  respectively,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
matter  of  fact;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  disciples, 
until  their  comprehension  of  his  parables  was  en- 
lightened by  our  Lord's  interpretations,  had  no  more 
understood  what  they  had  heard^  than  the  people. 

'•  Matt.  xiii.  16,  17-  '^  Harm.  iv.  26. 
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Besides,  can  it  be  supposed,  that  what  kings,  and 
prophets,  and  righteous  men,  had  desired  to  see  and 
to  hear,  but  had  not  seen  nor  heard,  and  which  the 
disciples  had  both  seen  and  heard  nevertheless  ;  was 
merely  what  had  transpired — our  Lord's  para- 
bles, and  such  like  discourses — and  nothing  more  ? 
May  we  not  with  confidence  assume  that  these  were 
kings,  and  prophets,  and  righteous  men,  who  lived 
under  the  old  dispensation  ?  If  so,  what  could  they 
have  so  dearly  longed  to  see  and  to  hear,  which  they 
had  not  seen  or  heard,  but  which  twelve  obscure 
and  illiterate  Galilaeans,  as  personal  followers  and 
believers  in  our  Saviour  had  both  seen  and  heard ; 
except  the  personal  advent  and  ministry  of  the  Mes- 
siah himself;  the  incarnation  and  appearance  in 
the  flesh,  of  the  promised  seed;  the  hearing  the 
words  of  his  lips,  the  handling  the  bodily  substance, 
surveying  the  corporeal  lineaments,  witnessing  the 
glory  of  Immanuel,  dwelling  with  men  ;  the  behold- 
ing in  one  word,  the  day  of  Christ? — that  day, 
which  one  of  their  number  in  particular,  whe- 
ther as  a  king,  or  a  proi)het,  or  a  righteous  man, 
the  greatest  of  all,  and  the  father  of  the  v/hole 
family  of  the  faithful,  had  rejoiced  to  see ;  and  had 
seen  it,  and  was  glad  ^. 

It  is,  then,  the  general  blindness  of  the  under- 
standing ;  it  is  the  hardness  of  heart,  and  the  im- 
penitence and  incredulity,  which  had  hitherto  defeated 
the  effect  of  all  our  Lord's  miracles  and  discourses — 
of  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  and  of  the  testimony  of 
their  own  scriptures  in  his  favour — in  producing  the 
conviction  of  the  people ;  that  are  implied  by  our 
'Saviour's  words  to  have  been  the  moving  causes  of 
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the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  teaching  them,  expressly- 
designed  for  conceahnent,  and  without  special  ex- 
planation not  to  be  understood.  So  far,  therefore, 
it  was  a  judicial  dispensation,  calculated  to  resent 
the  offence  in  kind,  or  to  aggravate  the  evil  by 
which  it  was  produced.  The  people  would  not  see, 
with  profit  and  effect,  what  they  might  have  seen, 
nor  hear,  what  they  might  have  heard,  heretofore^; 
and  therefore  they  were  made  to  see  and  to  hear 
now,  what  they  could  not  perceive  nor  comprehend,  i 
even  if  they  would. 

But  that  it  was  not  entirely  a  retributive  ju- 
dicial dispensation  with  such  an  end  in  view, 
appears  from  the  consideration  that,  in  some  un- 
doubted instances  of  later  occurrence,  the  same 
method  of  address  was  employed  towards  the  dis- 
ciples ;  whose  candour  and  docility ;  whose  faith, 
and  humility  of  disposition  ;  or  whose  penetration 
and  openness  to  conviction,  were  so  remarkably  con- 
trasted on  this  occasion,  with  those  of  the  people. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  use  of  allegorical 
parables,  as  vehicles  of  prophecy,  arose  partly  from 
a  judicial  resentment  for  the  national  prejudice  and 
infatuation,  and  partly  from  a  spirit  of  commisera- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Saviour,  and  condescension 
to  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  even  the  best 
disposed  and  most  enlightened  of  his  hearers,  during 
his  personal  presence  with  them. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  day,  on 
which  Jesus  began  to  teach  in  parables,  was  that 
when  the  only  offence  that  we  know  to  be  pro- 
nounced absolutely  unpardonable,  that  of  the  blas- 
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phemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  lately  been  com- 
mitted: on  which  account,  one  might  perhaps  con- 
jecture that  the  striking  change  in  the  manner  and 
style  of  his  public  discourses,  which  ensued  imme- 
diately afterwards,  was  produced  by  it ;  and  was  an 
act  of  resentment  for  the  enormous  malice  and  per- 
versity which  had  given  occasion  to  so  heinous  an 
offence.  On  that  principle,  however,  we  should  have 
expected  the  change  in  our  Lord's  public  address 
so  begun,  to  have  continued  and  been  practised  not 
for  that  day  only,  but  for  the  rest  of  his  ministry  : 
which  was  not  the  case. 
j  I  consider  it  to  be  a  more  remarkable  coincidence, 
i  and  more  likely  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  change 
i  adopted  in  his  mode  of  teaching,  for  the  reasons 
which  are  assigned  as  its  producing  causes — that  the 
precise  time  when  our  Lord  began  to  discourse  in 
parables  of  the  allegorical  sort,  was  the  middle  period 
of  his  ministry ;  half  of  it  being  over,  and  the  other 
half  still  to  come.  We  should  bear  in  mind  what 
was  the  office  of  his  personal  ministry  from  first  to 
last ;  viz.  not  to  preach  formal  Christianity,  but  to 
proclaim  or  notify  the  tidings  of  its  approach ;  not 
to  begin,  much  less  to  carry  into  effect,  the  Gospel 
dispensation  itself,  but  to  prepare  men's  minds  and 
dispositions  for  its  reception,  when  the  time  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  should  arrive;  in  a  word, 
not  to  anticipate  the  part  of  the  apostles,  who  were 
to  come  after  him,  but  to  carry  forward  and  complete 
the  work  begun  by  John  the  Baptist,  as  a  minister 
of  repentance  and  reformation  of  life,  who  had  gone 
before  him  ^     It  was  strictly  in  unison  with  the 

''  See  my  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  Diss.  5. 
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character  of  a  herald  of  the  future  kingdom,  to  de- 
liver a  series  of  predictions  relating  to  the  facts  of 
the  approaching  Christian  dispensation.  And  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  proper  to  deliver  them, 
if  any  one  will  consider  what  sort  of  predictions 
they  were,  and  what  the  particular  disclosures  on 
which  they  turned,  he  will  think  it  still  more  in 
unison  with  the  office  of  a  harbinger  of  the  king- 
dom, who  appeared  at  the  juncture,  and  discharged 
his  commission  under  such  circumstances,  as  our 
Saviour  did,  to  deliver  his  revelations  of  the  course 
of  things  to  come,  in  the  disguise  of  allegories,  un- 
explained at  the  time,  but  which  should  be  cleared 
up  and  explained  by  the  event — rather  than  in  any 
less  guarded  manner. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  nature  of  the  reception 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  meet  with  among  his 
contemporaries,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  length 
of  his  official  ministry;  that  he  would  have  been 
personally  conversant  with  them  for  a  longer  time, 
had  they  generally  received  him — or  that  the  du- 
ration of  his  actual  residence  on  earth  was  to  be 
prematurely  abbreviated,  because  they  should  ge- 
nerally reject  him.  We  may  presume  then,  that 
whatever  was  the  actual  interval  between  the  aj)- 
pearance  of  the  first  herald  of  the  kingdom,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost  which  ushered 
in  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  of  Christianity — that 
interval  must  always  have  been  required  to  elapse, 
between  the  first  tidings  of  the  approach  of  the 
kingdom,  as  made  known  by  the  Baptist,  and  the 
first  overt  act  of  an  apostle  of  the  Gospel,  by  which 
it  was  founded  upon  earth  ;  whether  the  country- 
men and  contemporaries  of  the  herald  himself  were 
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disposed  generally  to  believe   in   the  truth   of  his 
commission,  or  not. 

But  though  the  disposition  of  the  people  in 
general  towards  the  herald  of  the  kingdom,  while 
conversant  among  them  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  ministry,  could  neither  retard  nor  hasten  the 
arrival  of  the  kingdom  itself,  nor  affect  the  gradual 
disclosure  of  every  successive  fact  in  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  would  have  much 
to  do  with  the  further  question  in  what  manner 
the  futurity  of  such  facts,  supposing  it  proper  that 
they  should  be  communicated  beforehand,  was  most 
fitly  to  be  revealed.  That  it  was  proper  for  our 
Saviour  to  disclose  them,  if  he  was  so  inclined, 
no  one  will  deny.  The  use  and  advantage  of  such 
disclosures,  in  proof  of  his  own  omniscience,  and 
as  one  among  the  other  arguments  of  the  truth  of 
his  most  holy  religion,  are  self-apparent.  And  this 
point  being  conceded,  the  only  question  is  about  the 
mode  of  making  them.  With  a  docile,  an  ingenuous, 
a  simple-minded  and  unprejudiced  people,  there 
could  have  been  no  danger  in  stating  every  fact 
in  the  progressive  developement  of  the  Gospel 
scheme,  as  plainly  by  words  beforehand,  as  it  was 
brought  to  light  by  events  afterwards.  With  a 
people  of  a  different  disposition,  the  case  would  be 
just  the  reverse.  If  to  communicate  these  truths 
was  to  bestow  a  privilege,  such  a  people  could 
have  no  claim  to  the  privilege;  and  if  to  with- 
hold them  altogether  would  have  been  an  act  of  re- 
sentment, they  were  justly  obnoxious  to  the  punish- 
ment. By  adopting  the  middle  course  of  com- 
municating them  beforehand,  and  thereby  placing 
on  record  his  testimony  to  their  futurity,  and  sup- 
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plying  the  fullest  proof  of  his  own  omniscience,  but 
so  communicating  them  as  not  to  be  understood  at 
the  time,  our  Saviour  adopted  the  only  expedient 
which  seems  to  have  been  left,  between  vouchsafing 
the  prediction  of  things  very  necessary  to  be  fore- 
told by  himself,  and  yet  denying  the  perception 
of  his  prophecies  to  those,  who  were  neither  en- 
titled to  expect  them,  nor  qualified  to  receive  them 
from  him. 

The  success  of  his  ministry,  up  to  its  middle  point, 
was  an  experimental  proof,  how  little  the  people  at 
large  were  disposed  as  yet,  and  how  little  likely 
they  were,  in  any  length  of  time,  to  become  dis- 
posed at  last,  to  bear  such  disclosures  openly :  and 
even  the  faith  and  simplicity  of  his  own  disciples,  in 
connnon  with  the  rest  of  their  age  and  nation,  u  ere 
still  mixed  up  with  so  much  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, that  the  partial  concealment  of  many  things 
from  them  was  as  much  an  act  of  kindness,  in  con- 
descension to  their  infirmity,  as  their  total  obscura- 
tion from  scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  the  common 
people  in  general,  was  an  act  of  just  retribution, 
upon  their  blindness  and  infatuation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Christian  world  began  to  be 
provided  beforehand,  in  these  allegorical  disclosures 
of  the  future,  with  a  body  of  evidence  that  should 
bear  a  luminous  testimony  to  the  divine  wisdom 
and  foreknowledge  of  its  Author ;  shining  with 
undiminished  lustre,  as  long  as  the  religion  should 
last,  and  sensibly  perceptible  wherever  the  religion 
itself  has  a  being.  They  are  all  prophecies  of 
the  most  illustrious  kind,  tried  by  any  criterion, 
the  strictest  and  most  rigorous  we  can  devise,  for 
sifting  and  ascertaining  the  value  of  j)rophecy  in 
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general.  There  is  none  of  them  which  did  not 
speedily  begin  to  be  verified ;  and  there  is  scarcely- 
one  which  has  ceased  to  be  verified,  or  whose  ful- 
filment is  not  still  going  on.  The  greater  number 
began  to  have  an  actual  being  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  were  enlarged  and 
expanded  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
Gospel  scheme ;  and  will  attain  to  the  maturity  of 
their  accomplishment,  and  to  the  utmost  significancy 
of  their  meaning,  only  when  Christianity  shall  have 
produced  its  entire  effect,  and  the  Gospel  scheme 
have  fulfilled  its  appointed  part  in  this  world.  And 
some  there  are  which,  in  the  scope  of  their  extent, 
pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  sense  ;  and 
though  they  began  to  be  realized  in  the  present 
state  of  being,  may  continue  to  be  verified  and  ac- 
complished, coeternally  with  eternity  itself. 


Parables,  ivliy  peculiar  to  the  Gospels 


CHAPTER    V. 

If^/ij/  the  use  of  Parables  is  peculiar  to  the  Gospels  ? 

xVS  it  was  evidently  possible  for  the  apostles  to 
have  used  parables,  as  well  as  our  Saviour  ;  as  there 
could  apparently  be  no  impropriety  in  doing  what 
he  had  done  before  them  ;  and  as  for  the  purpose  of 
general  instruction,  so  far  as  such  an  end  was  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  parables,  there  would 
seem  to  be  an  equal  reasonableness  in  their  being 
used  by  both ;  perhaps  it  may  often  have  occurred 
to  a  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  to  ask  why  so 
many  parables  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Gospels, 
and  none  in  the  rest  of  the  Christian  scriptures  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  explaining  the  parables 
actually  on  record  :  but  as  it  is  a  natural  inquiry, 
and  the  solution  of  it  will  contribute  to  reflect  fur- 
ther light  on  the  true  character  and  constitution, 
and  the  proper  use  and  design  of  the  parables  them- 
selves, I  may  be  permitted  perhaps,  to  bestow  a  few 
words  ujDon  it. 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  and  wisdom,  under 
whose  direction  the  apostles  both  spoke  and  wrote, 
no  doubt,  did  not  think  fit  that  they  should  employ 
the  medium  of  parable  as  a  regular  instrument  of 
their  preaching  ;  and  no  doubt,  had  sufficient  reasons 
for  not  thinking  fit  that  they  should.  Perhaps  it 
was  necessary  that,  as  in  other  respects,  so  also  in 
this,  of  the  mode  or  vehicle  of  their  instructions, 
some  broad  line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn  be- 
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tween  the  teaching  of  the  Master,  and  that  of  the 
disciples.  Perhaps  too,  the  subserviency  of  parables 
was  most  fitly  to  be  restricted  to  oral  and  extempo- 
raneous teaching,  like  all  our  Saviour  s  sermons  and 
discourses ;  and  was  not  so  proper  for  written,  pre- 
meditated compositions,  such  as  the  Epistles  of  the 
apostles.  The  Gospel  parables,  however,  are  twofold ; 
and  if  there  were  general  reasons  why  the  apostles 
should  not  employ  such  a  mode  of  teaching,  there 
would  probably  be  special  reasons  why  they  should 
not  have  recourse  to  this,  or  that  kind  of  it. 

As  far  then  as  concerns  the  use  of  allegorical 
parables,  (the  number  and  frequency  of  which  pro- 
perly constitute  the  peculiarity  of  the  parabolic  mode 
of  teaching  to  the  Gospels,)  it  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  said  about  them,  that  the  end  to  which 
such  parables  were  subservient,  was  temporary;  and 
their  proper  purpose  being  accomplished,  the  neces- 
sity of  such  means,  at  least  for  such  an  effect,  we 
may  presume  would  naturally  cease. 

We  may  easily  perceive  that  it  would  not  have 
been  suitable  to  the  office  and  ministry  of  a  mere 
herald  of  the  kingdom,  like  our  Saviour,  to  have 
made  known  and  professed,  in  their  natural  clear- 
ness, simplicity,  and  circumstantiality,  a  variety  of 
future  facts  or  truths  ;  more  especially  in  relation  to 
himself.  If  these,  therefore,  were  to  be  touched 
upon,  or  made  known  by  him,  it  must  still  be 
darkly  and  metaphorically.  The  times  themselves, 
and  the  state  of  the  popular  mind,  would  not  have 
tolerated  certain  disclosures  ;  which  nevertheless, 
it  might  be  very  proper  he  himself  should  make  be- 
forehand. The  only  natural  means,  then,  of  making 
them   known,   or  placing  them  on  record,  without 
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incurring  the  risk  of  too  naked  and  incautious  an 
exposure  of  their  real  character,  was  to  shroud  them 
in  the  disguise  of  allegory. 

The  same  facts  and  truths,  however,  which,  as 
concerning  the  person,  the  relations,  the  functions 
and  offices  of  the  Messiah,  in  his  character  of  tlie 
Saviour  of  his  people,  the  Shepherd  of  his  flock,  and 
the  Head  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  our 
Lord  himself  had  only  half  revealed  in  his  dis- 
courses— had  only  darkly  and  figuratively  attested  in 
his  own  behalf;  it  became  the  apostles,  when  fkei/ 
entered  upon  their  office,  to  proclaim  publicly, 
openly,  intelligibly  every  where,  and  to  all  men,  as 
the  great  objects  of  Christian  faith  and  trust.  There 
could  be  no  concealment  of  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Messiah,  after  he  had  begun  to  be 
preached  as  the  Author  of  salvation,  to  all  mankind. 
The  season  of  mystery  and  disguise  with  respect  to 
such  things  was  past ;  and  would  have  been,  if  con- 
tinued, not  only  preposterous,  but  fatal.  If  men 
were  to  be  saved  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  by  receiving 
and  believing  in  him  implicitly,  as  what  he  is — 
plainness  and  clearness  were  just  as  much  to  be 
studied  at  last,  in  revealing  the  true  nature  of  the 
scriptural  Messiah,  as  obscurity  and  indistinctness 
had  been  before. 

In  like  manner,  the  various  predictions  concerning 
the  future  fortunes  and  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
church  or  people ;  the  gradual  developement  of  the 
successive  steps  in  the  oeconomy  of  divine  grace, 
affecting  either  the  Jew  or  the  Gentile  ;  the  be- 
ginning, continuance,  and  final  design  and  effect  of 
one  and  the  same  Gospel  scheme ;  which  were  al- 
most exclusively  the  subjects  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
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in  parables,  and  as  originally  so  made  known,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  understood — the  event  itself 
would  at  length  elucidate,  apply,  and  explain :  and 
when  the  things  intimated,  however  obscurely,  by 
such  disclosures,  had  begun  to  be  matter  of  fact,  any 
further  mystery  or  reserve  about  them,  would  have 
been  not  only  superfluous,  if  possible,  but  impossible, 
however  expedient. 

Considered  then,  as  the  regular  vehicle  of  such  re- 
velations, as  we  find  it  employed  to  convey  in  the 
hands  of  our  Saviour,  the  use  of  allegory  could  be 
no  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  in 
contradistinction  from  his :  though  so  far  as  an  ap- 
propriate mode  of  communication  might  still  be  re- 
quisite to  impart  disclosures  of  the  future  of  any 
other  kind,  by  means  of  the  apostles,  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  figures  and  symbols,  which  are 
so  often  employed  as  the  recognised  style  of  revela- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament,  might  not  also  be  more 
or  less  the  authorized  language  of  prophecy,  in  the 
inspired  writings  of  the  New. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  parables  which  we 
have  denominated  moral ;  even  these,  as  character- 
istic of  our  Lord's  manner  of  teaching,  were  com- 
paratively much  fewer  in  number  than  the  allegori- 
cal, and  much  later  in  beginning  to  be  employed : 
and  even  these,  as  characteristic  of  our  Lord's  mode 
of  teaching,  are  adduced  on  the  principle  of  examples, 
— and  examples  which  consist  of  a  history  of  some 
kind  or  other.  These  histories,  for  aught  we  know, 
may  be  real,  not  fictitious  ;  about  which  more  will 
be  said  hereafter :  in  which  case,  perhaps  we  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  nothing  like  them  is  seen 
to  occur  either  in  the  oral,  or  the  written  discourses 
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of  the  apostles,  by  a  reason  derived  from  their  truth 
itself.  Not  possessing  the  omniscience  of  our  Saviour, 
they  might  not  be  able  to  cite  such  examples,  as 
cases  in  point,  from  real  history  ;  and  it  might  not 
become  their  character,  as  teachers  of  a  sublime  and 
spiritual  morality,  to  have  invented  fictitious  ones  in 
illustration  or  confirmation  of  their  doctrines.  Be- 
sides, though  the  simplicity  of  the  parabolic  mode  of 
instruction  might  be  well  adapted  to  the  genius, 
capacities,  or  taste  of  the  people  among  whom  our 
Lord's  ministry  was  exclusively  transacted,  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  address  might  be  requisite  for  the 
more  philosophical,  refined,  and  accomplished  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  whom  most  of  the  oral,  and  almost 
all  the  written  or  epistolary  teaching  of  the  apostles 
was  directed. 

But  the  true  grounds  of  the  distinction  between 
the  teaching  of  our  Saviour,  in  a  certain  respect,  and 
that  of  the  apostles  in  the  same,  appear  to  reside  in 
the  difference  of  circumstances  under  which,  as 
teachers  or  preachers  of  morality  at  all,  they  were 
respectively  placed.  If  the  cjuestion  of  the  use  of 
moral  parables,  by  either  of  them,  concerns  the 
question  of  their  use  as  the  ordinary  vehicles  of 
ethical  doctrines  and  precepts — as  instruments  of 
persuasion  in  the  hands  of  a  moral  teacher — declar- 
ing, explaining,  or  confirming  by  what  they  contain, 
and  by  the  point  on  which  they  turn,  the  reasons  of 
corresponding  obligations  in  practice ;  then,  though 
both  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  were  to  be  considered 
teachers  of  morality  in  general,  yet  since  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  could  not  be  considered  the  same  sort 
of  teachers  in  particular — the  discharge  of  their 
proper  duty  as  moral  teachers  respectively,  might 
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require  each  of  them  to  pursue  a  very  different  line 
of  conduct. 

If  the  apostles  were  teachers  of  morality,  they 
were  teachers  of  Christian  morality  :  and  Christian 
morality  as  such  must  be  founded  in  Christian  prin- 
ciples ;  and  Christian  principles  must  be  deduced 
from  Christian  relations.  In  the  more  regular  and 
systematic  parts  of  the  Epistles,  we  perceive  accord- 
ingly, that  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  never  takes 
precedence  of  their  preaching ;  the  eviction  of  Chris- 
tian principles  is  the  first  thing,  and  the  induction 
of  Christian  moral  inferences,  the  second.  They 
begin  with  instructing  their  converts  in  what  they 
are  bound  to  believe,  before  they  proceed  to  tell 
them  what  they  are  obliged  to  practise.  Doctrines 
prepare  the  way  for  duties  :  articles  of  faith  lead 
directly  to  rules  and  maxims  of  conduct ;  their 
preaching  is  not  only  prior,  but  necessary  to  their 
teaching :  nor  is  any  thing  ultimately  enjoined 
upon  the  responsibility  of  Christians,  as  what  they 
are  bound  to  remember  and  observe,  which  was 
not  first  resolvable  into  something  concerning  their 
orthodoxy,  as  what  they  were  bound  to  believe  and 
profess. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  way  in  which  the  morality 
of  Christian  ethics  required  to  be  propounded,  was 
rather  in  the  shape  of  legitimate  and  consequential 
conclusions,  than  of  original  and  independent,  much 
less  of  doubtful  and  controvertible  propositions. 
No  reasonings  were  necessary  about  such  duties,  be- 
cause they  were  inferences  from  reasonings  already 
concluded  :  and  when  the  apostles  come  to  the  prac- 
tical parts  of  their  subject,  to  find  them  argumg 
about  the  doctrines  which  they  inculcate,  in  the  ab- 
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stract,  would  be  to  find  them  actum  agentes.  The 
grounds  and  premises  of  their  teaching  had  been 
settled  previously,  and  nothing  remained  except  to 
declare  the  particular  instances  of  those  applica- 
tions in  practice,  to  which  the  obligation  of  such 
jn-inciples  extended. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  too,  that,  as  the  true 
ground  of  all  moral  obligation  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  will  and  decree  of  a  superior  j)ower, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  voluntary  obedience  of  his 
responsible  creatures  ;  it  was  not  proper  for  the 
apostles,  who  acted  and  spoke  as  the  represent- 
atives of  such  a  power,  to  have  spoken  or  written 
except  in  the  language  of  authority.  EA^ery  rule  of 
duty,  and  every  practical  admonition,  which  they 
delivered  in  their  proper  capacity  of  the  ambassadors 
and  representatives  of  their  Master,  had  a  claim  to 
be  received  and  obeyed  by  their  hearers,  as  a  moral 
law;  which  they  would  have  been  bound  to  re- 
spect and  acknowledge,  whether  they  understood  the 
foundation  and  reasons  of  it,  or  not;  much  more,  when 
the  reasonableness  of  the  command  was  selfevident, 
and  the  principles  out  of  which  the  duty  naturally 
or  necessarily  flowed,  had  been  previously  explained 
unto  them.  It  is  not  usual  with  legislators  to  reason 
about  their  OAvn  laws ;  to  think  of  arguing  where 
they  can  command ;  or  to  try  the  ordinary  methods 
of  persuasion,  where  they  have  a  clear  right,  and  an 
undoubted  ability,  if  need  be,  to  use  the  extraordi- 
nary method  of  compulsion.  If  the  sovereign  au- 
thority in  a  particular  society,  or  any  other  Avho  is 
acting  in  his  name,  is  publishing  or  making  known 
his  will  to  the  subjects  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  subor- 
dinate members  of  the  society — (as  the  apostles  un- 
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doubtedly  were  doing,  when  they  were  teaching  their 
converts  in  the  name  of  Christ,)  what  is  it  that  we 
should  naturally  expect  ?  Not  that  the  supreme  au- 
thority, or  his  organ,  should  be  debating  the  merits 
of  his  conduct  at  every  step,  as  if  he  were  respon- 
sible to  his  subjects  ;  or  explaining,  defending,  and 
justifying  every  thing,  which  he  thinks  proper  to 
will,  as  if  his  subjects  must  needs  disapprove  what 
they  did  not  understand,  or  might  lawfully  disobey 
what  they  did  not  approve  ;  but  simply,  that  he 
should  take  care  to  make  known  his  will  to  those 
who  were  bound  to  obey  it,  so  circumstantially  that 
no  part  of  it  should  be  undetermined ;  so  clearly  and 
distinctly,  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  mistaken. 

Under  no  circumstances,  then,  should  we  have  ex- 
pected from  the  apostles,  a  prw?i,  that  they  would 
do  more  than  communicate  to  their  converts,  whether 
orally  or  by  writing,  the  particulars  of  their  duties 
as  Christians,  in  the  most  comprehensive,  compen- 
dious, clear,  and  sententious  manner ;  having  first 
satisfied  them,  on  other  grounds,  of  the  right  and 
authority  by  which  they  acted,  in  proposing  such 
moral  laws  to  their  observance,  and  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  principles  of  obligation,  in  which 
those  laws  were  founded.  They  had  a  plain,  straight- 
forward duty  to  perform,  which  was  to  speak  in  his 
name  who  had  sent  them  ;  a  duty  which  did  not 
allow  them  to  deviate  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  nor  to  exchange  the  simple,  authoritative  lan- 
guage of  injunction,  for  any  of  the  ordinary  arts 
and  means  of  persuasion.  Let  us  now  consider  what 
was,  or  what  might  be,  the  case  with  our  Saviour : 
who,  though  a  moral  teacher  as  well  as  they,  was 
not  a  teacher  of  such  formal  Christian  morality  as 
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they  were ;  and  as  a  teacher  of  morality  at  all,  was 
not  so  in  the  name  of  another  master,  nor  by  virtue 
of  a  delegated  right,  as  they  were,  but  in  his  own 
name,  and  by  virtue  of  a  right  which  emanated  from, 
and  was  centred  absolutely  in  himself. 

The  modes  of  producing  conviction  are  reduced 
by  the  writers  upon  Rhetoric  to  three  in  general ; 
one  of  which  influences  or  convinces  the  hearer,  by 
affecting  his  passions;  another,  by  satisfying  his 
understanding ;  and  the  third,  by  the  mere  weight 
and  authority  of  the  character  of  the  speaker.  This 
last  was  the  method  most  agreeable  to  the  dignity 
of  our  Saviour's  personal  character;  and  was  that 
which  he  most  regularly  employed.  It  is  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  his  mode  of  teaching  the  people, 
which  each  of  the  three  first  evangelists  has  dis- 
tinctly noticed,  in  its  proper  ])\ace,0)icejvr  all ;  that 
he  taught  "  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
"  scribes :"  which  does  not  imply  merely  that  he  taught 
with  more  wisdom  and  gravity,  more  clearness  or 
perspicuity,  more  convincingness  and  force  of  reason, 
than  the  scribes,  or  ordinary  teachers  of  the  people, 
(though  all  that  might  be  very  true,)  but  simply 
that  he  taught  with  the  air  and  tone,  the  language 
and  demeanour,  of  a  superior  power,  addressing  his 
subjects,  of  a  master,  addressing  his  servants,  of  a 
lawgiver,  legislating  for  his  people.  Such  an  one 
would  have  only  to  express  his  will,  in  order  to  have 
it  obeyed ;  unless  they  who  heard  it  expressed,  should 
dare  to  be  guilty  of  rebelling  presumptuously  against 
a  rightful  authority  and  jurisdiction.  To  suppose 
that  the  scribes,  or  any  order  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  among  the  Jews,  could  have  talked  in  this 
strain,  or  assumed  so  lofty  and  dignified  a  tone  as  this, 
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would  be  to  suppose  they  were  in  the  place  of  God 
himself,  and  had  a  right  to  s])eak  to  moral  agents  as 
the  su])rerae  moral  Governor  alone  is  privileged  to 
do.  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  language  in  which 
Moses  frequently  addressed  the  Jews  of  old  ;  and 
such  was  sometimes  that  of  the  prophets  of  the  old 
dispensation  :  but  in  both  instances,  with  the  utmost 
fitness  and  propriety,  because  both  Moses  and  the 
prophets  even  in  such  cases  spoke  only  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  what  they  said  was  virtually  said  by 
God. 

The  peculiarity  then,  of  our  Saviour's  manner  of 
teaching  consisted  in  this:  that  he  taught  as  an 
original  instructor ;  as  having  an  independent,  self- 
derived  authority  ;  with  the  commanding  address 
of  a  supreme  moral  legislator,  who  had  only  to 
declare  his  will,  to  render  it  binding  on  his  hearers 
that  they  should  obey  it,  or  make  it  impossible  not 
to  be  guilty  of  sin  and  rebellion,  in  disobeying  it. 
We  have  a  specimen  of  this  manner  in  St.  Matthew's 
account  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  "^ ;  in  which 
the  ipse  dixit  of  the  speaker  predominates  through- 
out ;  shewing  in  what  an  authoritative  way,  as  en- 
titled to  do  so  by  virtue  of  his  own  power  and  will, 
he  took  upon  himself  to  cancel  old  obligations  of 
duty,  and  to  impose  new ;  to  bind  or  to  loose  at  his 
discretion;  and  to  supersede  or  to  reinforce  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  by  a 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  his  own.  No  doubt,  this 
mode  of  addressing  and  teaching  his  hearers  is  ex- 
actly that  which  we  should,  a  iwiori,  have  expected 
the  moral  Governor,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  to  assume  in  speaking  to  his  moral  and 
a  Chap.  V.  ^tc. 
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responsible  creation,  were  he  to  appear  among  them, 
in  a  human  form,  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
known  his  will  to  them  :  but  well  might  it  seem 
new  and  surprising  to  the  people,  and  well  might  it 
strike  them  with  awe  and  astonishment ;  as  it  is 
said  to  have  done. 

It  was  not  often,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  had 
recourse  to  argument,  as  such — that  is,  to  the  second 
of  the  above  methods  of  conviction — in  enforcing 
a  point  of  duty ;  nor  ever  formally  and  systema- 
tically, but  if  at  all,  only  incidentally  and  by 
the  way.  Argument,  however,  by  which  I  under- 
stand the  possible  kinds  of  reasoning  in  general,  is 
divided  by  rhetoricians  into  the  two  characteristic 
species  of  the  euthymem  (or  syllogism)  and  the  ex- 
ample :  both  of  which  are  equally  intended  for  the 
conviction  of  the  understanding,  but  each,  under 
certain  circumstances,  may  more  properly  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  than  the  other.  The  example  has 
the  advantage  in  plainness  and  simplicity ;  in  being- 
more  popular,  and  adai)ted  to  the  level  of  the  com- 
monest capacities,  while  the  euthymem  is  more  re- 
fined, and  artificial,  and  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
intellectual  ability  to  understand  it,  and  greater 
powers  of  memory  and  abstraction  to  retain  and  fol- 
low it.  The  example  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  naturally 
accommodated  to  questions  of  debate  or  practice  ; 
the  euthymem  is  more  approjjriated  to  researches  of 
science,  and  to  metaphysical  or  abstract  reasonings. 
Long  before  the  invention  of  an  art  of  rhetoric,  or 
the  reduction  of  the  principles  of  logic  to  fixed, 
artificial  rules,  the  predominance  of  that  mode  of 
reasoning  which  argues  from  like  cases  in  the  past, 
to  similar  cases  in  the  future,  characterises  the  de- 
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liberations  and  speeches  which  occur  in  Homer,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Greek  poets,  or  in  Herodotus, 
the  most  early  Greek  historian :  whereas  no  such 
peculiarity  is  discernible  in  the  Argonautica  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  or  the  orations  of  Thucydides. 
The  use  of  the  fable,  which  is  merely  the  use  of  an 
imaginary  example,  designed  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  real  one,  is  of  still  more  ancient  date ;  and  will  be 
found  to  go  back  in  the  records  of  every  nation,  to 
a  period  coeval  with  their  origin  itself^. 

The  moral  parables  of  our  Saviour  are  instances 
of  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  in  general ;  and  if 
they  had  consisted  of  impossible  or  improbable  cir- 
cumstances, must  have  been  pronounced  fables  ;  and 
as  they  consist  both  of  possible  and  probable,  may 
be  real  histories :  but  whether  real  histories  or  fic- 
titious, they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  examples, 
and  only  enlarged  specimens  of  the  argument  from 
analogy  or  a  pai'i,  purposely  so  contrived  as  to  illus- 
trate one  thing  by  its  resemblance  to,  or  its  identity 
with  another.  Such  parables,  in  themselves,  and  in 
the  use  which  is  made  of  them,  may  be  compared 
to  graphic  or  sensible  pictures  ;  and  our  Lord's  em- 
ployment of  them  for  such  a  purpose,  resembled  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  prophets  in  teaching  by  signs 
or  actions.  If  he  chose  to  have  recourse  to  any 
means  of  conviction,  beside  the  weight  and  autho- 
rity of  his  own  decisions,  or  to  enforce  assent  to  his 
doctrines  by  any  form  of  reasoning  which  would 
best  harmonize  with  the  deference  due  to  himself; 
perhaps  the  plainness  and  perspicuity,  and  the  un- 

'^  For  some  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Appendix,  chapter  II.  which  will  be  found  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  work. 
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studied  refinement  which  became  his  teaching,  as 
well  as  regard  to  the  habits,  capacities,  or  inclina- 
tions of  his  hearers,  might  induce  him  to  prefer  the 
example ;  which  by  its  simplicity  and  yet  its  ele- 
gance, by  its  artlessness  and  yet  its  lively  and  pic- 
turesque effect,  if  not  by  its  accordance  to  the  ge- 
nius of  an  Oriental  audience,  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pressly marked  out  for  his  selection. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IFIietlier  the  Parables  are  real  or  fictitious  Narratives  ? 

X  HOSE  who  should  contend  that  the  word  ^m- 
rahle  necessarily  denotes  a  fiction  of  some  kind  or 
other,  would  obviously  beg  the  point  in  dispute,  upon 
this  question ;  and  those  who  should  draw  a  dis- 
tinction, as  some  writers  have  done,  between  a  pa- 
rable as  such,  and  an  history  as  such,  would  draw  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  If  we  look  at  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  that  of  com- 
parison, juxta-jjositioji,  contrast,  and  the  like  ;  a 
very  appropriate  name  for  the  process  of  adumbrat- 
ing one  series  of  things  by  another,  as  in  the  use  of 
an  allegory,  or  for  the  means  of  illustrating  one  truth 
by  another,  as  in  the  use  of  a  moral  example. 

Every  parable  of  the  New  Testament,  with  which 
only  the  present  question  is  concerned,  contains  more 
or  less  of  history ;  so  that  every  such  parable  is  ne- 
cessarily an  history:  nor  can  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  be  otherwise 
than  convertible,  or  without  an  absurdity,  be  distin- 
guished asunder.  But  it  is  not  every  history,  that 
is  necessarily  a  Gospel  parable.  To  the  idea  of  such 
an  history  it  is  requisite  that,  whether  made  for  the 
purpose  or  not,  it  should  be  produced  either  to  illus- 
trate some  point  of  practice,  or  to  j)ersonify  some 
series  of  facts ;  in  the  one  case,  as  a  parabolic  ex- 
ample ;  in  the  other,  as  a  parabolic  allegory.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  mere  use  of  history  or  narrative 
that  makes  a  parable,  but  history  or  narrative,  ap- 
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plied  and  intended  for  one  of  two  particular  purposes; 
and  though  no  one  can  deny  that  fictitious  narratives 
might  certainly  be  employed  for  either  of  those  pur- 
poses, yet  it  is  equally  evident  that  real  histories,  or 
actual  matters  of  fact,  might  serve  for  them  just  as 
well. 

There  is  so  little  difference  in  the  outward  struc- 
ture of  each  species  of  parables,  that  whatever  ar- 
guments might  imply  the  reality  of  the  moral,  would 
seem  to  be  equally  applicable  to  that  of  the  allego- 
rical ;  of  which  we  cannot  have  a  better  proof,  than 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  latter  class,  which  were 
in  all  probability  purely  allegorical,  and  originally 
intended  for  prophecies,  have  been  repeatedly  mis- 
taken, and  explained  as  moral  examples.  We  might 
assume,  then,  apparently  with  equal  probability  or 
improbability,  that  all  the  Gospel  parables  were  alike 
real  histories,  or  alike  fictitious  ;  and  could  it  be 
shewn  that  the  allegorical  in  particular  were  real, 
we  might  conclude,  from  that  fact,  with  still  greater 
certainty,  that  the  moral  could  not  possibly  be 
fictitious. 

The  reverse  of  this  supposition,  however,  would 
not  equally  hold  good  :  that  the  allegorical  parables 
in  particular  must  be  concluded  to  consist  of  real 
histories,  because  it  had  been  shewn,  either  neces- 
sarily or  presumptively,  that  the  moral  ones  did  so. 
The  double  nature  of  the  former  parables  gives  them 
an  outward  structure,  which  makes  them  appear  one 
thing,  and  an  inward  meaning,  which  renders  them 
in  reality  another  thing ;  whereas  the  single  nature 
and  intent  of  the  moral  are  compatible  with  no  con- 
struction of  their  meaning,  but  the  outward  and  ob- 
vious one.  The  letter  of  the  allegory  being  a  mere 
G  2 
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cypher,  and  the  spirit  alone  being  the  true  key  to 
the  unlocking  of  the  text,  such  parables  not  only 
admit  of  a  translation  and  interpretation,  but  re- 
quire them,  to  be  understood ;  and  the  translation  or 
version  which  explains  the  allegory,  turns  out  to  be 
simple  history — but  history  by  anticipation  ;  that  is, 
the  future,  prophetically  related  beforehand. 

There  is  consequently  a  real  history  at  the  bottom 
of  the  allegorical,  in  every  such  parable ;  so  that 
they  must  be  considered,  under  all  circumstances,  as 
real  histories  drest  up  in  the  disguise  of  fictitious. 
We  must  not  look  at  these  parables,  as  what  they 
are  in  themselves,  and  in  their  outward,  'prma 
facie  sense  and  meaning ;  but  what  they  are  in  their 
concealed  import — their  inward  construction  ;  and 
what  they  become  when  translated  and  interpreted. 
It  is  not  impossible  for  one  real  history  to  be 
rendered  the  medium  of  symbolically  representing 
and  communicating  another ;  but  if  the  real  history 
is  used  merely  symbolically,  the  reality  itself  be- 
comes tantamount  to  fiction; — for  that  use  and  pur- 
pose, the  matter  of  fact  has  no  meaning  nor  reality 
of  its  own ;  nothing,  beyond  its  essence  and  signi- 
fication as  a  symbol.  We  may  lay  it  down  then  as 
a  general  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  allegorical 
parables,  that  either  they  consist  of  narratives  which 
are  purely  fictitious — which  in  no  sense  are  matters 
of  real  fact — or  if  they  consist  of  true  histories,  that 
is,  of  narratives  which  in  themselves  are  made  up  of 
matters  of  fact  (which  is  a  possible  case) — even  the 
matter  of  fact,  pro  hac  vice,  and  as  the  symbol  and 
vehicle  of  something  beyond  itself,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  fiction.  The  only  true  his- 
tory, or  series  of  real  matters  of  fact,  in  such  pa- 
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rabies,    is    that   which   lies   at    the    bottom   of   the 
external. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  parables  of  the 
second  class,  which  were  mere  simple  histories,  and 
practical  examples,  requiring  to  be  received  and  con- 
strued exactly  as  they  were  delivered ;  possessing 
neither  use  nor  purpose,  beyond  their  meaning  as 
declared  and  applied  in  their  exposition  ;  the  case 
may  be  very  different.  Such  parables  nmst  be  either 
purely  and  totally  fictitious  narratives,  or  ])urely 
and  totally  real  ones  ;  and  either,  exactly  as  they 
are,  or  as  what  they  appear  to  be. 

Now  what  criterions  have  we,  to  judge  of  the 
reality  of  a  moral  example  in  a  given  instance,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  furnished  by  its  own  constitution  ? 
and  what  evidences  of  its  own  truth  and  reality  can 
a  given  history  furnish,  but  its  intrinsic  probability, 
and  its  consistency  in  all  its  parts  ?  The  narratives 
contained  in  the  moral  parables,  are  not  merely  pos- 
sible per  se,  (and  therefore  such  as  to  bar  any  an- 
tecedent improbability  of  their  being  true,)  but 
probable  also :  nor  are  they  merely  probable,  so  as 
to  warrant  a  kind  of  weak  presumption  of  their 
truth,  but  withal  so  eminently  probable — so  close 
an  approximation  to  realities,  both  in  the  matter 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  relation — so  consistent  with 
nature  and  experience,  tried  by  any  rule  we  may 
please  to  adopt ;  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  in- 
veterate jorejudice — nothing  but  the  confirmed  habit 
of  associating  with  the  idea  of  a  parable  the  notion 
of  a  fictitious  history,  could  induce  us  to  suppose 
they  were  not  real. 

Our  Saviour's  moral  parables  are  surely  not  like 
the  apologues  of  iEsop :  yet  if  both  alike  are  really 
G  3 
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fictitious,  what  is  there  to  discriminate  them  asunder? 
and  why  may  not  the  fables  of  the  one  be  called 
parables,  and  the  parables  of  the  other  fables  ?  But 
the  fables  of  ^Esop,  however  ingenious,  are  still 
fables,  and  would  not  impose  on  a  child :  the  para- 
bles of  our  Saviour,  if  not  real  histories,  are  yet  so 
like  them,  that  we  must  do  violence  to  our  first 
impressions,  on  hearing  or  reading  them,  not  to  be- 
lieve them  real.  In  reading  the  compositions  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters  of  the  apologue,  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  are  reading  fictions  from  the  first ; 
and  it  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  forget  that, 
and  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  reading  a 
reality.  But  in  perusing  the  moral  j^arables  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  delusion,  if  it  is  a  delusion,  is 
all  on  the  other  side:  it  requires  an  effort  to  recover 
the  mind  from  the  conviction  that  she  is  perusing 
truth  ;  that  after  all,  she  is  not  imposed  on  merely 
by  fiction,  artfully  disguised  under  the  semblance  of 
truth. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  we  shall  only  think  as  we 
ought  of  the  character  of  our  Lord ;  we  shall  only 
do  justice  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ends 
which  he  proposed  by  the  delivery  of  his  parables, 
if  we  suppose  that  all  those,  which  he  records  as 
true  histories,  for  a  moral  design  and  application, 
were  really  so.  Perhaps,  we  cannot  believe  them 
to  be  false,  that  is,  fictitious,  or  the  work  of  his  own 
imagination, — without  detracting  somewhat  from 
that  refined  and  exalted  conception,  which  every 
pious  and  right  minded  Christian  would  willingly 
entertain,  of  the  purity,  simplicity,  candour  and 
benevolence,  the  habit  of  thought,  the  turn  and  dis- 
position of  mind,  of  Jesus  Christ.    For  it  cannot  be 
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denied  that,  in  these  moral  pictures  of  human  nature 
and  human  character,  if  there  is  a  bright  side  of  the 
prospect,  there  is  also  a  dark  side ;  if  there  is  some- 
thing to  do  honour  to  the  subject,  there  is  also 
something  to  reflect  discredit  upon  it ;  which  it 
were  more  desirable  to  suppose  Wds  the  description 
of  what  was  real,  than  the  invention  of  what  was 
fictitious. 

The  character  of  the  unmerciful  creditor,  in  the 
first  of  the  number,  is  a  portrait  of  selfishness,  in- 
gratitude, and  insensibility.  The  priest  and  the 
Levite,  in  the  second,  are  examples  of  rooted  pre- 
judice, and  almost  unnatural  inhumanity.  The  rich 
man,  in  the  third,  was  a  voluptuary  in  practice,  be- 
fore he  shewed  himself  a  fool  in  deliberation.  The 
steward,  in  the  fourth,  fell  into  disgrace  by  being 
false  to  his  trust ;  and  added  to  his  fault,  by  an  un- 
justifiable expedient  to  remedy  the  effects  of  his  dis- 
grace. Dives,  in  the  fifth,  was  not  only  a  voluptuary, 
and  probably  a  libertine,  and  certainly  an  unfeeling 
and  uncharitable  man  in  this  life,  but  is  represented 
as  in  torments  after  his  death.  The  judge,  in  the 
sixth,  was  one  who  feared  not  the  power  of  God  in 
the  other  life,  nor  respected  the  opinion  of  men  in 
this.  The  Pharisee,  in  the  seventh,  is  proud,  cen- 
sorious, and  puffed  up  with  self-conceit:  depreciating 
others  as  lowly  in  the  one  scale,  as  he  exalts  himself 
above  measure  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  of  each  of  these  repre- 
sentations, that  they  are,  after  all,  agreeable  to  ex- 
perience, and  the  way  of  the  world  :  for  they  are  so, 
only  because  such  things  are  known  to  have  some- 
times really  happened.  Nor  yet,  that  the  drift  of 
the  representation,  or  the  argument  of  the  parable, 
G  4 
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justifies  their  being  so  constructed.  So  far  from 
that,  I  should  rather  insist  on  the  use  and  applica- 
tion made  of  these  narratives,  as  implicitly  a  proof 
that  they  are  real.  The  end  of  a  certain  representa- 
tion may  be  just  the  same,  whether  the  represen- 
tation itself  be  real  or  fictitious  :  but  an  argument 
from  fact,  as  a  case  in  point,  is  necessarily  stronger 
than  an  argument  from  mere  hypothesis ;  and  the 
utility  of  fiction  itself,  by  way  of  example,  depends 
altogether  on  the  tacit  reception  of  fiction  for  truth. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  idea  of  a  fiction,  and 
that  of  the  constitution,  the  use  or  the  purpose,  of  a 
moral  parable.  Such  a  parable  is  merely  an  exam- 
ple ;  and  no  one  will  maintain  that  an  example  must 
needs  be  a  fable ;  that  real  history  cannot  instruct 
or  exemplify,  as  much  as  fictitious.  And  if  the 
doctrine,  for  which  the  parable  was  designed,  be 
something  real,  it  appears  only  consistent  and  na- 
tural, that  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  proposed,  the 
parallel  by  which  it  is  enforced,  should  be  something 
real  also.  Is  it  not  unnatural,  and  out  of  character, 
not  to  say  preposterous,  in  the  case  of  evangelical 
truth,  that  the  moral  of  a  parabolic  history  should 
be  of  vital  importance,  of  necessary  obligation,  and 
of  real  practical  application ;  yet  the  history  by 
which  it  is  inculcated,  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
enforced  and  prescribed,  be  a  mere  nonentity — 
purely  gratuitous,  and  unsubstantial, — an  ingenious 
effort  of  the  fancy,  but  nothing  more  ?  Take  away 
the  basis,  under  such  circumstances,  and  what  be- 
comes of  the  superstructure  ?  Deny  the  reality  of 
the  example, — say  that  the  thing  which  is  supposed, 
as    a   parallel    instance,   never    happened,   nor    any 
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thing  like  it — and  what  becomes  of  the  thing  ex- 
emplified ;  what  is  the  validity,  much  more  the  ne- 
cessity, of  the  inference  drawn  from  it  ? 

In  one  parable,  the  necessity  of  our  freely  forgiv- 
ing the  offences  of  others  against  ourselves,  if  we 
hope  to  be  freely  forgiven  our  own  offences  against 
God,  is  enforced  by  the  example  of  a  certain  debtor, 
who  having  been  freely  forgiven  a  very  large  debt, 
by  his  own  creditor,  yet  having  just  afterwards 
refused  to  forgive  his  fellow  servant  a  paltry  sum, 
which  he  owed  to  himself;  had  his  former  forgive- 
ness retracted  by  his  master,  and  was  treated  with 
much  more  severity,  on  account  of  his  behaviour  to 
his  fellow  servant,  than  he  would  have  been,  under 
any  circumstances,  before.  No  one  will  deny  that 
this  example  would  prove  much  more,  as  a  case  in 
point  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  if  the  alleged  mat- 
ter of  fact  be  supposed  to  have  really  happened, 
than  if  not. 

A  Jew  was  instnicted  to  consider  every  one  his 
neighbour,  without  regard  to  place  or  country,  who 
merely  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  by  the  light 
of  the  example  of  a  stranger,  who  treated  a  stranger, 
under  such  circumstances,  with  all  the  compassionate 
kindness  of  one  neighbour  to  another,  when  his  own 
countrymen,  and  perhaps  his  neighbours,  had  left 
him  unpitied  to  perish.  Must  we,  after  all,  suppose 
that  no  Samaritan  ever  did  this,  and  no  Jews  ever 
neglected  to  do  it  to  one  of  their  countrymen,  ac- 
tually in  distress  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  ana- 
logy, and  where  is  the  case  in  point,  which  really 
supplies  an  answer  to  the  question,  who  is  my  neigh- 
bour ? 

The   insecurity  of  the  possession  of  life   in  the 
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midst  of  abundance  is  proved  by  the  instance  of  a 
rich  man,  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  stroke  of  death, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  making  most  sure 
of  continuing  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  himself  in  plenty, 
for  years  to  come.  Is  this  doctrine  a  consequence 
of  such  an  example,  if  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  hap- 
pened ? 

The  possibility,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  expe- 
diency of  so  using  riches,  though  not  our  own,  and 
sometime  to  be  parted  with,  while  we  still  possess 
them,  as  not  to  fail  of  a  better  possession  in  their 
stead,  when  they  are  finally  surrendered  up  by  us ; 
are  both  illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  certain  per- 
son, also  in  possession  of  a  trust,  but  about  to  part 
with  it,  who  made  such  an  use  of  his  trust,  while  he 
still  retained  it,  as  not  to  be  the  worse  oft'  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, when  he  had  given  it  up.  I  think  this 
example,  too,  requires  to  be  considered  a  real  matter 
of  fact,  to  give  force  and  point  to  the  application 
which  is  immediately  made  of  it. 

The  tendency  of  mere  importunity  to  obtain  its 
end,  and  so  the  success  of  constant,  importunate 
prayer  to  God,  are  enforced  and  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  a  suitor,  who,  by  the  mere  dint  of  impor- 
tunity and  perseverance,  extorted  from  the  object  of 
her  suit,  the  very  thing  which  no  consideration  of 
equity,  right,  or  justice,  would  otherwise  have  in- 
duced him  to  grant.  Surely  this  example  would  not 
prove  half  so  much  of  the  jirobable  success  of  mere 
importunity  with  a  righteous  judge,  like  God,  if  no 
poor  widow  was  ever  actually  successful  by  virtue 
of  mere  importunity  with  an  unrighteous  judge; 
like  that  in  the  parable. 

There  is  not,  in  the  moral  parables,  a  single  cir- 
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ciunstance  which  is  incapable  of  being  reconciled 
with  the  supposition  of  their  reality ;  yet  there  is 
something  in  almost  all  of  them,  which,  however 
unimportant  it  may  appear  in  itself,  can  best  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  supposition  that  it  is  real ; 
something  too  trifling  to  be  designed,  yet  too  deter- 
minate to  be  accidental :  and  therefore  probably  an 
actual  circumstance  of  a  reality. 

The  allegorical  parables  have  been  shewn,  with 
great  probability,  to  be  all  real  histories,  when  con- 
sidered not  in  themselves,  or  as  what  they  appear 
to  be ;  and  therefore,  on  the  principle  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  different  species  of  the  same  ge- 
nus, the  moral  ones  may  be  presumed  to  be  real 
histories,  considered  in  themselves,  or  as  what  they 
seem  to  be.  If  not,  what  difference  is  there  in 
reality  between  them? 

I  can  imagine  no  general  objection  to  this  conclu- 
sion, a  priori,  except  one  of  the  two  following — 
either  that  it  is  not  probable  such  histories  should 
all  have  happened,  exactly  as  we  have  them  record- 
ed; or  if  they  did,  that  they  would  be  known  to  our 
Saviour,  and  by  him  be  made  known  to  others. 

Now,  if  such  transactions  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, as  we  find  them  recorded,  they  would  not 
even  be  possible,  much  less  probable :  whereas  both 
must  be  admitted  to  be  true  of  our  Saviour's  moral 
narratives.  And  if  they  could  not  have  been  known 
to  our  Saviour,  he  could  not  have  been  omniscient, 
as  we  know  he  was ;  nor  would  he  be  competent  to 
judge  those  actions,  as  man,  hereafter,  (which  we 
are  told  he  will,)  that  he  does  not  know,  as  man,  al- 
ready. And  so  far  from  their  not  being  such  as, 
if  he  knew  them,  he   might  fitly  make  known   to 
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others;  the  moral  instructions  which  he  grounds 
upon  them,  are  most  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  receiv- 
ed ;  the  use  to  which  that  knowledge  is  turned  in 
his  hands,  is  most  becoming  the  character  even  of 
omniscience  itself. 

The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  one  whicli 
very  many  commentators  have  agreed  to  consider 
as  the  narrative,  most  probably,  of  a  real  transac- 
tion :  yet  it  is  the  narrative  of  what  passed  in  secret, 
and  could  be  known  only  to  the  narrator  himself. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  shew  on  what  peculiar 
grounds  of  intrinsic  probability,  this  parable  is  to  be 
considered  real,  more  certainly  than  the  rest  of  its 
proper  class.  There  is  another  parable,  that  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  publican,  of  which  it  appears  to 
me,  the  reality  is  almost  demonstratively  certain  : 
and  this  conclusion  about  it,  if  true,  would  prove 
our  Saviour  to  have  been  acquainted  not  only  Avith 
the  most  private  actions  of  men,  but  with  their 
very  thoughts,  their  prayers  and  meditations;  as 
indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  he 
was. 

It  would  be  a  precarious  assumption  to  say,  that 
the  use  of  moral  parables,  by  our  Saviour,  suppos- 
ing them  to  consist  of  fictitious  histories,  may  per- 
haps be  accounted  for  by  the  custom  of  the  times, 
or  the  familiarity  of  a  similar  practice  all  over  the 
east'.     I  do  not  deny  either  the  antiquity,  or  the 

^  Familiare  est  Syris,  observes  Jerome,  et  maxime  Palae- 
stinis  ad  oniuem  sermonem  suum  parabolas  jungere:  ut  quod 
per  sim])lex  praeceptum  teneri  ab  auditoribus  iion  potest,  per 
similitudinem  exeniplacpie  teneatur :  iv.  Pars.  1.85.  ad  jnin. 
in  INIatt.  xviii. 

While  we  admit  the   fact  of  this  custom,  we  may  very  Avell 
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universality,  of  the  use  of  allegory,  ineta})liors, 
figures,  or  parables,  among  the  nations  of  the  east, 
in  general ;  but  I  should  deny  that  any  such  para- 
bles as  our  Saviour's  moral  histories,  any  such  in- 
stances of  the  application  of  parable  in  teaching, 
as  he  has,  with  so  much  skill  and  felicity,  exempli- 
fied in  the  use  of  his  own,  can  be  produced  from  the 
records  of  the  times,  or  illustrated,  much  less  ri- 
valled, by  parallel  instances  in  the  hands  of  rabbis 
or  magi,  or  any  description  of  moral  teachers  in  the 
east. 

The  parables  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  only  three  in  number ;  two  of  them  purely 
and  simply  apologues  or  fables,  as  much  as  any  of 
^sop's ;  and  the  third,  the  parable  of  Nathan  ad- 
dressed to  David,  a  possible  history,  which  might 
have  been  real,  but  which  the  prophet's  application 
of  it  shews  to  have  been  meant  for  an  allegory,  that 
is,  a  real  history  disguised  under  a  fictitious.  And 
as  to  the  parables  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  which  Dr. 
Lightfoot  has  produced  from  the  Gemara,  to  illus- 
trate those  of  our  Saviour,  they  are  not  worthy  to 
be  named  or  noticed  by  the  side  of  the  parables  of 
the  Gospel.  They  may  be  the  most  ancient  which 
Dr.  Lightfoot  could  find ;  but  as  the  Gemara  itself 

doubt  the  truth  of  Jerome's  explanation  of  it :  especially  if  by 
parables  or  comparisons  here,  he  meant  figures,  metaphors,  or 
allegories ;  which  in  most  cases,  instead  of  throwing  fresh  light 
on  what  was  before  dark  and  mysterious,  would  tend  to  make 
it  still  darker  and  more  mysterious;  and  to  explain  obscunwi  per 
obscurius.  The  truth  is,  the  use  of  parables  is  in  simple  accord- 
dance  with  the  genius  of  Oriental  thought  and  expression  ; 
Avhich  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  have  been  characteristically 
distinguished  by  a  passionate  fondness  for  hyperbole,  metaphor, 
circumlocution,  figure,  and  allegory. 
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was  not  compiled  until  long  after  the  Christian  aera, 
who  shall  demonstrate  to  us  that  any  such  rab- 
binical parables  were  in  existence,  before  the  time 
of  our  Saviour?  Jejune  and  meagre  as  they  are, 
flat  and  insipid  as  they  must  appear  to  every  reader 
of  taste,  they  have  not,  for  ought  we  know,  the 
merit  of  originality  itself:  they  may  be  only  bad 
imitations  of  the  beautiful,  sprightly,  and  picturesque 
productions  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

But  the  use  of  parables,  whether  by  rabbis,  or 
magi,  or  priests,  or  philosophers,  of  antiquity,  would 
prove  nothing  on  the  point  in  dispute,  with  regard 
to  our  Saviour's  moral  histories.  For  though  the 
use  of  fiction,  in  aid  of  truth,  and  in  the  way  of 
moral  instruction,  may  be  innocent  and  commend- 
able, perhaps  even  expedient  or  necessary,  in  the 
hands  of  a  merely  human  instructor,  yet  in  the 
hands  of  a  divine  moralist  like  our  Lord,  the  use  of 
such  means  can  never  be  allowed  to  be  necessary, 
nor  therefore  to  be  expedient  or  appropriate.  Can 
we  suppose  such  a  teacher,  deliberately  to  prefer  to 
recommend  and  enforce  truth  by  fiction,  when  it  was 
equally  possible  and  easy  for  him,  and  was  certainly 
so  much  the  more  in  unison  with  his  character,  if  it 
was  not  beyond  his  ability,  to  recommend  and  illus- 
trate truth  by  truth  ? 

Lastly,  if  the  moral  parables  are  really  so  many 
matters  of  fact,  then  we  may  perceive  a  reason  why 
our  Lord  might  employ  them  primarily  and  properly 
for  a  moral  purpose  ;  and  with  such  an  application 
to  the  profit  and  edification  of  his  hearers,  as  those 
discourses  in  their  own  nature  were  calculated  to  fur- 
nish :  and  secondarily  and  improperly,  even  with 
some  regard  to  the  collateral  and  accidental  advan- 
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tages  of  that  mode  of  teaching  in  general,  as  arising 
whether  from  its  novelty,  or  its  pleasurableness,  or 
its  simplicity,  or  its  accordance  to  the  genius  and 
tastes  of  his  audience.  These  advantages,  though 
natural  and  probable  concomitants  of  the  use  of  such 
parables,  would  not  be  the  effects  properly  contem- 
plated by  them,  nor  describe  the  final  purpose,  the 
special  reasons,  which  gave  occasion  to  them.  But  if 
the  parables  themselves  were  really  invented,  and 
not  derived  from  matter  of  fact,  these  secondary  con- 
siderations seem  to  be  the  only  purposes  that  could 
have  been  consulted  in  their  use :  the  subordinate, 
collateral  effects  appear  at  least  to  become  the  princi- 
pal and  primary  motives,  which  must  have  suggested 
the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  teaching.  In  the  one 
case,  we  might  have  concluded  that  our  Lord  hoped 
to  please,  because  he  was  bound  to  teach  ;  in  the 
other,  we  must  have  inferred  that  he  hoped  to  teach, 
because  he  was  bound  to  please.  This  would  be  to 
suppose  that  our  Lord  thought  it  more  important 
to  please  his  hearers  than  to  teach  them  ;  that  he 
deemed  the  pleasurableness  of  his  discourses  a  greater 
object  of  his  personal  concern  than  their  instructive- 
ness;  and  considered  the  form  or  manner  of  his  doc- 
trines more  essential  than  the  matter  or  substance. 
The  contrary  alone  can  be  the  truth.  Such  an  in- 
structor as  our  Lord  might  have  no  objection  to 
please,  while  he  was  teaching,  or  as  a  mere  conse- 
quence of  that ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  he 
would  purposely  seek  to  please  with  a  view  to  teach, 
or  attempt  the  one  first,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  the 
other  along  with  it,  or  after  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  allusions  to  the  domestic  relations  of  antiquity, 
tvhich  occur  in  the  Parables. 

1  HERE  is  in  almost  all  the  parables,  a  distinction 
of  agents,  or  dramatis  personce,  into  principal  and 
subordinate ;  between  whom  a  proper  but  variable 
relation,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
is  seen  to  hold  good.  The  most  common  relation 
of  all,  and  one  which  still  holds  good  even  where 
other  relations  of  private  or  social  life  are  exempli- 
fied in  the  situation  of  the  same  parties,  is  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  servant ;  or  that  which  prevails 
between  the  head  and  the  members  of  one  and  the 
same  family. 

The  original  term,  which  expresses  this  relation 
in  the  case  of  the  subordinate  or  inferior  parties,  is 
not  adequately  rendered  by  "  servant ;"  being  in  fact 
equivalent  to  "  slave."  Now  between  a  slave  and  a 
servant  the  difference,  according  to  modern  notions, 
is  immense  ;  and  much  more  so,  according  to  the 
notions  of  antiquity,  in  conformity  to  which  every 
allusion  to  the  habits  and  usages  of  private  or  social 
life,  in  the  parables,  is  necessarily  to  be  imderstood. 
The  Greek  or  the  Latin  language  has  no  one  term 
exactly  equivalent  to  our  vernacular  word  of  servant; 
nor  has  our  language  a  word  of  equally  common 
use  and  occurrence,  which  would  precisely  express 
the  Greek  tolxoq^  or  the  Latin  servus. 

So  peculiar  is  the  relation  of  master  and  slave — 
so  much  a  relation  sui  generis — and  such  are  the  re- 
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ciprocal  rights  and  obligations  which  it  entails  on 
the  superior  and  inferior  parties,  respectively;  that 
the  ordinary  notions  of  justice,  propriety,  equity, 
or  the  like,  which  we  consider  applicable  to  the 
general  domestic  relation  of  master  and  servant,  are 
quite  out  of  character  and  inappropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular relation  of  master  and  slave.  It  is  very  im- 
portant then,  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  para- 
bles, and  to  the  perception  of  the  truth  and  fitness, 
the  justness  and  reasonableness,  of  many  of  their 
circumstances,  to  have  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  this  fundamental  relation  fully  cleared  up  and 
explained.  But  as  that  could  not  be  done,  at  pre- 
sent, without  a  variety  of  details,  which  would  de- 
tain us  too  long,  and  however  interesting  to  the 
classical  reader,  might  not  be  equally  so  to  the 
general  one  ;  I  have  reserved  it  for  a  separate  dis- 
cussion in  the  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  signification 
between  the  modern  term  to  express  the  relation  of 
the  inferior  members  of  a  household,  and  the  ancient 
one;  we  owe  so  much  deference,  perhaps,  to  the 
distinction  of  modern  and  ancient  usages,  and  to  the 
force  of  prejudice,  as  to  retain  the  word  servant  in 
speaking  of  that  relation.  Among  other  effects  of  the 
change  in  the  domestic  relations  of  private  life,  from 
the  despotic  and  servile,  to  those  of  the  master  and 
servant,  this  is  one,  that  the  original  name  for  the 
inferior  relation,  which  did  not  carry  with  it  for- 
merly the  particular  notion  of  ignominy  or  reproach, 
could  not  now  be  rendered  by  the  corresponding  term 
slave,  without  involving  that  idea.  Remembering 
then,  only,  that  the  original  terms  for  the  relation 
in  question,  in  a  given  instance,  are  something  which 
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imjily  a  much  greater  degree  of  authority  and  do- 
minion on  the  one  hand,  and  of  subjection  and  de- 
pendence on  the  other,  than  can  be  conceived,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  hold  good  of  the  proper  do- 
mestic relation  of  master  and  servant ;  we  may  con- 
tinue henceforward  to  speak  of  the  principal  party 
in  such  relations,  as  the  master,  and  of  the  subordi- 
nate jmrties,  as  the  servants. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  distinction  of  the  members,  or  comjmnent  parts  of 
the  visible  Church ;  and  on  the  figurative  or  parabolic 
mode  of  denominating  them  respectively. 

1  HE  visible  church  of  Christ,  from  its  first  founda- 
tion to  the  present  time,  wheresoever  it  has  existed, 
and  in  whatsoever  detached  communities,  wliether 
among  the  Hebrews  first,  or  the  Gentiles  subse- 
quently ;  considered  in  respect  of  the  persons  or  con- 
gregation who  compose  it,  and  their  mutual  relations 
to  each  other,  is  every  where  divisible  into  Christ  as 
the  head,  and  professing  believers  as  the  members, 
of  one  and  the  same  body,  which  is  the  church. 

And  as  the  head  of  the  visible  church  is  every 
where  one  and  the  same,  viz.  Christ,  so  are  the 
members  every  wliere  capable  of  being  distributed 
into  two,  but  only  two,  comprehensive  divisions, 
which  shall  include  the  whole,  and  at  the  same  time 
discriminate  them  asunder — the  ministers  of  religion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laity  or  people  on  the 
other. 

And  as  the  relation  of  the  same  members  to  the 
same  head  of  the  same  society,  as  such,  and  vke 
versa,  must  be  one  and  the  same  ;  so  the  common 
relation  both  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  laity  to 
Christ,  and  of  Christ  to  the  ministry  and  the  laity, 
respectively,  is  one  and  the  same;  of  the  fi)rmer, 
considered  as  the  jnembers,  and  of  the  latter,  con- 
sidered as  the  head,  of  the  same  community  :  and 
therefore  this  relation  is  capable  of  being  expressed 
H  2 
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upon  either  hand,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  by  the  same  proper,  or  the  same  metaphorical, 
designation  alike. 

The  relation,  however,  of  the  ministers  of  religion 
to  Christ,  as  that  of  one  comprehensive  division  of 
the  members  of  the  church  to  the  head,  though  the 
same  in  genere  with  the  common  relation  of  the 
people,  as  the  other  component  part  of  the  same  con- 
gregation, is  something  in  specie  different  from  theirs. 
And  so,  vice  versa,  is  the  relation  of  Christ,  though 
the  common  head  of  the  church,  to  each  division  of 
its  members  in  particular.  It  follows  therefore,  that 
the  general  denomination  for  the  relation  of  the 
people  to  Christ,  or  conversely  for  that  of  Christ  to 
the  people,  will  not  express  the  specific  relation  of 
the  ministers  of  religion  to  Christ,  or  of  Christ  to 
the  ministers  of  religion  :  though  as  both  these  latter 
relations  are  a  particular  species  of  the  others,  the 
term  which  is  proper  to  express  them  may  be  a  par- 
ticular species  of  the  term  which  is  most  fit  to  de- 
scribe the  other. 

Whatever  positive  differences  there  may  be  in  the 
kinds  or  orders  of  the  ministers  themselves,  the  re- 
lation of  all  the  ministers  of  religion  to  Christ,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  people,  will  be  one 
and  the  same.  As  no  part  of  the  people,  though  a 
certain  part  of  the  church,  they  must  all  agree  in 
the  possession  of  some  characteristic  property,  which 
discriminates  them  all  from  the  people,  and  identifies 
them  all  with  each  other.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
term  which  expresses  this  circumstance  of  any  one 
of  their  orders  or  kinds,  will  express  it  of  the  rest. 

In  like  manner,  the  proper  relation  of  the  people 
to  Christ,  considered  as  contradistinguished  to  that 
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of  the  ministry,  must  be  one  antl  the  same  in  itself; 
and  therefore,  admit  of  being  characterized  and  ex- 
pressed in  reference  to  them  all  alike,  by  one  and 
the  same  denomination. 

Now  the  proper  relation  whether  of  the  ministry 
or  of  the  people  to  Christ,  determines  their  proper 
duty,  as  necessarily  consisting  in  the  discharge  of 
such  functions,  as  naturally  flow  from  the  relative 
character  supported  by  each  respectively.  Hence,  as 
the  proper  characteristic  relation  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  to  Christ  is  the  same  in  all,  so  the  duty  of 
the  ministers  of  religion,  as  arising  out  of  that  rela- 
tion, is  the  same  in  all.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  proper  duty  of  the  people. 

And  as  the  proper  duty  of  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion as  such,  is  the  same  in  all,  so  the  proper  reward 
of  the  observance  of  that  duty,  or  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  its  non-observance,  is  the  same  to  all.  And 
so  of  the  proper  reward  of  the  performance  of  the 
proper  duty  of  the  people,  or  the  proper  punishment 
of  its  non-performance.  Hence,  the  reward  which 
may  be  seen  to  be  promised,  or  the  punishment 
which  may  appear  to  be  denounced,  in  a  special  in- 
stance, to  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  either  of  them  in  their  proper  capa- 
city, will  be  the  instance  in  imrtlcular  of  the  proper 
reward  of  obedience,  or  the  proper  punishment  of 
disobedience,  which  is  promised  or  denounced  to 
the  ministers  of  religion  as  such,  or  to  the  people 
as  such,  in  general. 

Now  the  common  relation  of  Christ,  as  the  head 

of  the  church,  to  both  the  ministers  of  religion  and 

the  people,  as  its  component  parts  or  members,  may 

justly  and  fitly  be  expressed  by  the  common  relation 
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of  a  master  to  the  subordinate  members  of  the  same 
family  or  household,  in  general ;  and  conversely,  the 
common  relation  both  of  the  ministry  and  of  the 
people,  as  the  component  parts  or  members  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  to  Christ  as  its  head,  may  just 
as  properly  be  expressed  by  the  common  relation  of 
the  subordinate  members  of  a  family  or  household, 
in  general,  to  its  principal  or  head  in  particular. 
This  being  the  case,  the  personal  relation  of  Christ 
to  Christians  may  be  characterised  by  that  of  the 
Kvpiog  or  master,  and  the  reciprocal  relation  of  Chris- 
tians to  Christ,  by  that  of  the  ^ov'Koi  or  servants,  who 
constituted,  in  ancient  times,  one  and  the  same 
family,  distinguishable  into  its  principal  and  inde- 
pendent, and  its  subordinate  and  dependent  parts  or 
members,  respectively. 

The  propriety  of  this  mode  of  characterising  and 
expressing  the  relation  in  question  on  both  sides, 
after  what  has  been  premised  on  the  nature  of  the 
despotic  and  servile  relation  in  general,  must  be  self- 
evident  ;  first,  as  the  relation  in  question  is  the 
relation  of  God  or  the  Creator,  on  one  hand,  to 
his  rational  creatures,  on  the  other;  the  former  im- 
plying a  right  of  dominion  the  most  absolute,  and 
the  latter,  a  right  of  subjection  the  most  complete, 
which  can  be  imagined  ;  a  view  of  the  relation,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  which  Christians  themselves  stand 
only  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  mankind : 
secondlj'',  as  it  is  the  relation  of  the  Redeemer  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  redeemed  on  the  other  ;  of  Him, 
who  has  bought  or  purchased,  and  of  those,  who 
have  been  bought  or  purchased,  at  a  price;  the 
former,  implying  an  absolute  right  of  owning  or 
possessing,  in  the  su])erior  ])arty,  and  the  latter  an 
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absolute  right  of  being  owned  or  possessed,  in  the 
inferior  party :  a  view  of  their  proper  relation,  in 
which  Christians  as  such  stand  by  themselves,  and 
are  contradistinguished  to  all  who  do  not  partake 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  or  in  the 
obligation  entailed  thereby. 

Tiie  use  of  the  same  symbolical  mode  of  express- 
ing these  various  relations  is  still  more  exact  and 
appropriate,  when  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, refers  to  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  church,  in 
the  special  capacity  of  the  author  of  reward  or 
punishment  to  the  personal  obedience  or  disobedi- 
ence of  any  of  his  servants  alike  ;  and  to  Christians, 
as  the  members  of  the  church,  in  the  special  capacity 
of  those  who  are  bound,  in  virtue  of  their  common 
or  their  peculiar  relation  to  Christ,  to  a  certain  per- 
sonal duty  of  their  own  in  behalf  of  Christ,  with  the 
prospect  of  certain  personal  consequences  to  them- 
selves, to  be  dispensed  by  Christ. 

Lastly,  the  proper  specific  relation  of  Christ  to 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  particular,  is  that  of  a 
master  to  servants  whom  he  has  left  in  trust,  and 
invested  with  part  of  his  own  authority,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest  of  his  household ;  that  is,  of  a 
master  to  a  steward  of  his  property,  or  to  that  de- 
scription of  servant  in  ancient  times,  who,  in  order 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  a  common  house- 
hold, is  known  by  the  name  and  office  of  oiKovoixog. 
The  nature  and  character  of  this  office  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  explain  more  at  large  hereafter. 

And  such  being  the  case  with  the  proper  specific 

relation  of  Christ  to  the   ministers   of  religion,   it 

follows  that  his  proper  specific  relation  to  the  people, 

or  to  the  complex  of  Christians  in  general,  whatever 
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else  it  may  be,  and  whether  the  relation  of  a  master 
to  his  servants  in  some  capacity  or  other  in  general, 
or  not,  is  yet  not  the  relation  of  a  master  to  his 
steward,  that  is,  to  the  oiKovofxog  of  his  hovisehold,  in 
particular.  What  it  is,  indeed,  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

On  the  ceconomy  of  Probation,  and  its  counterparty  the 
oeconomy  of  Retribution. 

i-T  may  be  taken  for  granted,  because  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  proved  from  scripture,  that  as  there  is 
a  visible  church  of  Christ,  so  there  is  an  invisible ; 
but  whereas  the  visible  is  now  in  being,  the  invi- 
sible is  still  to  come ;  and  whereas  the  visible  exists 
upon  the  earth,  the  invisible  does  not  exist  at  pre- 
sent on  earth,  whether  it  is  hereafter  to  exist  there 
or  not. 

It  may  also  be  assumed,  that  as  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  head  of  the  visible  church,  so  is  he  likewise  of 
the  invisible ;  and  as  Christians,  his  servants,  are 
members  or  component  parts  of  the  visible,  so  will 
they  be  of  the  invisible.  It  follows  from  these  pre- 
mises, first,  that  the  final  end  of  the  constitution  of 
the  church  on  earth,  is  one  which  makes  it  temporary 
and  transient ;  being  always  designed  to  conduct  to 
the  church  in  heaven,  and  ultimately  to  be  consum- 
mated therein :  secondly,  that  none  can  be  members 
of  the  invisible  church,  which  will  result  out  of  the 
visible,  who  have  not  previously  been  members  of 
the  visible,  which  precedes  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  invisible. 

Further,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  invisible  church,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  society  of  the  congregation  of  that 
church,  is  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  inheritance 
and  kingdom,  prepared  for  the  righteous  from  all 
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eternity.  To  belong,  therefore,  to  the  society  of  the 
invisible  church,  is  the  reward  proposed  to  the  per- 
sonal obedience  of  every  individual  professing  Chris- 
tian, at  present  a  member  of  the  visible  church,  in 
this  life ;  and  the  attainment  of  that  reward  is  the 
consummation  of  his  ultimate  personal  happiness, 
in  another  state  of  being. 

It  follows  from  this  consideration,  that  whereas 
the  church  on  earth  consists  of  merely  professing 
Christians,  whether  nominal  or  real,  the  invisible 
church  in  another  state  of  being,  can  consist  of  be- 
lieving or  faithful  Christians  only.  But  if  this  be 
the  case,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  invisible  church,  as  ultimately  result- 
ing out  of  the  visible,  some  process  of  separation 
is  requisite,  whereby  the  members  of  the  visible, 
though  mixed  and  confounded  together  at  present, 
may  be  distinguished  asunder,  and  the  really  good 
and  faithful  be  discriminated  from  the  merely  seem- 
ing and  nominal. 

Now,  in  order  to  such  a  separation,  and  before  it 
can  be  carried  into  effect,  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
the  good  should  previously  be  known  and  ascer- 
tained from  the  bad,  by  some  infallible  criterion : 
and  in  order  to  be  so  known  and  ascertained,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  period  or  process  of  trial  should 
first  be  conceded  to  both.  And  as  the  process  of 
separation  which  distributes  them  asunder  at  last, 
is  one  and  the  same  in  respect  of  both,  so  must  the 
process  of  trial  also  which  discriminates  them  pre- 
viously from  each  other,  be  one  and  the  same  in 
respect  of  both.  The  good,  in  order  to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  good,  must  not  be  tried  by  a  distinct 
rule  from  the  bad ;  nor  the  bad,  with  a  view  to  the 
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same  result,  by  a  distinct  rule  from  the  good  ;  but 
both  by  the  same.  And  since  they  are  each  mem- 
bers of  the  same  visible  church,  before  the  separa- 
tion in  question,  though  not  of  the  same  invisible 
church,  after  it ;  it  follows  that  the  process  or  scheme 
of  trial  is  something  which  they  must  both  undergo 
previously,  and  the  process  or  scheme  of  separation 
something  which  they  must  both  undergo  finally, 
in  their  proper  capacity  as  members  of  the  existing 
visible  church  ;  and  in  that  capacity  only.  This  pro- 
cess of  trial  I  call  the  oeconomy  of  probation ;  and 
this  process  of  separation,  with  the  consequences  to 
which  it  leads  in  respect  to  both  classes  of  its  sub- 
jects, I  call  the  ceconomy  of  retribution. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  oeconomy  of  pro- 
bation in  this  sense,  precedes  and  conducts  to  the 
oeconomy  of  retribution ;  and  that  the  oeconomy  of 
retribution  arises  out  of  and  concludes  the  oeconomy 
of  probation.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  subjects  of 
both  are  the  members  or  congregation  of  the  visible 
church,  and  coexistent  with  both  is  the  existence 
of  the  visible  church  ;  the  oeconomy  of  probation 
going  along  with  the  continuance  and  duration  of 
the  church  on  earth,  and  the  oeconomy  of  retribu- 
tion preceding  the  formation  of  the  church  in  its 
future  state  of  being,  and  consequently  standing 
nearly  in  an  equal  relation  to  both  states  of  the  church, 
as  the  last  act  in  the  consummation  of  the  one,  and 
the  first  step  in  the  constitution  of  the  other. 

It  seems  essential,  then,  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
oeconomy  of  probation,  whether  as  represented  in 
parables  or  not,  that  it  be  described  to  conduct,  and 
as  always  designed  to  conduct,  to  a  final  oeconomy  of 
retribution ;  and  conversely,  to  that  of  an  oeconomy 
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of  retribution,  that  it  be  described  to  follow,  and  as 
intentionally  carrying  into  effect  the  jDurpose  of  a  pre- 
vious oecononiy  of  probation — in  reference  to  the  same 
subjects  or  persons :  but  that  each  in  their  primary 
design  and  purpose  should  appear  to  go  no  further 
than  the  state  of  things,  at  present  in  existence, 
upon  earth ;  and  that  neither  of  them,  or  only  the 
latter,  should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  state  of 
things  which,  whether  upon  earth  or  in  heaven,  may 
hereafter  supersede  that  which  exists  at  present. 

Again,  since  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  head 
of  the  invisible  church,  just  as  much  as  that  of  the 
visible,  stands  still  in  the  relation  of  a  master  to 
Christians;  and  Christians,  as  the  members  of  the 
invisible  church  not  less  than  as  members  of  the 
visible,  stand  still  in  the  relation  of  his  servants  to 
Christ ;  it  follows  that  the  oeconomy  of  probation 
preparatory  to  the  oeconomy  of  retribution,  is  an 
ceconomy,  undergone  by  Christians  in  their  proper 
capacity  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  the  oeconomy 
of  retribution  which  carries  into  effect  the  final  end 
of  an  oeconomy  of  probation,  is  a  retribution  award- 
ed to  Christians  in  their  proper  capacity  as  the 
same :  and  consequently,  that  the  oeconomy  of  pro- 
bation is  something  imposed  by  Christ,  and  that  of 
retribution  is  something  dispensed  by  Christ,  to 
their  respective  subjects,  in  his  proper  capacity  of 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  church.  The  final  end, 
then,  both  of  the  oeconomy  of  probation,  and  also  of 
the  oeconomy  of  retribution,  is  something  which 
concerns  Christ  himself  in  the  latter  capacity,  as 
nmch  as  Christians  in  the  former;  that  of  the 
oeconomy  of  probation  being  to  discover  who  are 
his  real  servants  among  all  those  who  are  nominally 
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so ;  and  that  of  the  oeconomy  of  retribution  being 
to  distribute  to  each,  in  consequence  of  this  disco- 
veiy,  their  appropriate  recompense  of  reward. 

But  if  such  be  the  purpose  designed  by  the  scheme 
of  probation,  preparatory  to  that  of  retribution,  it 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  its  attainment,  that 
Christians,  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  should  be  left 
for  a  time  to  themselves  :  that  is,  no  such  scheme  of 
trial  could  begin,  or  be  carried  on,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  Christ  himself  upon  earth,  as  personally 
a  witness  of  the  conduct  of  all  or  any  of  his  servants. 
I  say,  however,  for  a  time :  since  it  is  not  less  evi- 
dent that,  supposing  Jesus  Christ  to  be  personally 
gone  away  from  his  church  on  earth,  in  order  that 
such  a  scheme  of  probation  might  begin  and  proceed, 
it  could  never  be  concluded,  or  followed  by  a  scheme 
of  retribution,  without  his  return  sometime  or  other, 
to  take  cognisance  in  person  of  the  behaviour  of  his 
servants  during  his  absence. 

The  right  of  a  master  to  the  services  of  his  proper 
dependents,  and  the  obligation  of  the  dependents  to 
render  those  services  to  their  proper  master,  are  the 
same  whether  he  himself  is  present  or  absent :  but 
the  motives  to  obedience  or  disobedience  on  the  part 
of  the  servants,  and  therefore  the  merits  of  obedi- 
ence or  disobedience,  are  not  exactly  the  same  whe- 
ther their  master  is  present  or  absent.  If  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  servant  under  the  very  eyes  of  his 
master,  is  entitled  to  resentment  at  all,  it  must  be 
entitled  to  instant  resentment,  and  be  followed  by 
instant  punishment :  and  if  the  good  conduct  of  a 
servant,  under  the  same  circumstances,  is  entitled  to 
approbation  or  reward,  it  must  be  followed  by  in- 
stant approbation  and  instant  reward.    There  would 
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be  neither  the  same  meritoriousness  in  the  obedience 
of  the  inferior  party,  nor  the  same  opportunity  for  his 
disobedience,  during  the  presence  of  the  superior,  as 
during  his  absence.  The  obedience  of  servants  to 
be  meritorious,  must  be  free ;  and  to  be  free,  must 
be  vohmtary ;  rendered  on  the  principle  of  duty 
alone.  A  motive  of  fear  might  constrain  to  an  un- 
willing obedience  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  motive  of 
self-interest  might  tempt  to  it  on  the  other,  where 
ill  desert  was  resented  by  immediate  punishment, 
and  good  desert  encouraged  by  immediate  reward. 

The  personal  zeal,  fidelity,  or  attachment,  which 
are  the  producing  causes  of  the  willing  and  cheerful 
obedience  of  servants,  whether  to  an  absent  or  a 
present  master,  will  be  followed  of  course  by  their 
natural  effects  even  when  he  is  at  hand,  but  will  not 
be  known  to  others,  nor  acknowledged  as  the  true 
and  proper  causes  of  the  effect  produced,  except 
when  he  is  absent.  The  personal  indolence  and 
carelessness,  the  want  of  personal  attachment,  or  per- 
sonal principle,  in  servants,  which  even  under  the 
superintendence  and  inspection  of  their  master,  not 
unfrequently  lead  to  their  deliberate  violation  of  his 
will ;  will  much  more  naturally  conduct  to  that  re- 
sult, when  they  are  removed  from  his  observation : 
or  if  they  were  restrained  from  breaking  out  into 
action  merely  by  the  presence  of  the  superior  party, 
it  can  scarcely  fail  but  that  they  will  operate,  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  tendency,  the  moment  he  is  per- 
sonally removed  from  view. 

If  the  object  of  a  master,  then,  were  to  ascer- 
tain the  individual  genius,  disposition,  or  fidelity 
of  his  servants,  the  method  which  he  would  ordina- 
rily resort  to  for  that  purpose,  would  be  to  place 
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them  in  a  situation  of  trust,  with  the  management 
of  something  committed  to  their  care;  to  allow 
them  an  interval  of  absence  and  separation  from 
himself,  sufficient  to  put  their  principle  to  the  test ; 
to  exempt  them  from  the  influence  of  any  motive 
which  might  produce  an  unwilling  or  an  interested 
obedience  ;  and  to  leave  them  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  single  operation  of  the  sense  of  duty.  Still  more 
likely  would  he  be  to  adopt  this  expedient,  if  the 
end  of  the  discovery  of  the  characters  of  his  servants 
were  some  further  profitable  use,  to  be  made  of  their 
talents  and  capacities ;  some  more  enlarged  con- 
fidence, to  be  reposed  in  their  good  disposition ;  some 
ulterior  reward,  to  be  assigned  to  their  meritorious 
zeal  and  fidelity.  Hence,  if  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
master  of  Christians  in  general,  deals  with  them 
after  the  manner  in  which  human  masters  ordinarily 
deal  with  their  servants,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
similar  oeconomy  of  probation  would  be  employed  by 
him,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  the  personal  cha- 
racter, zeal,  and  attachment  of  any  of  his  servants, 
with  a  view  to  the  same  ultimate  oeconomy  of  retri- 
bution, in  the  dispensation  of  reward  or  punishment, 
according  to  the  results  of  the  discovery ;  as  any 
merely  hmnan  master  also  might  employ. 

The  duty  of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  same 
household,  in  respect  of  their  common  master,  is  the 
same  in  general  to  all ;  viz.  the  obedience  which 
each,  in  his  proper  station,  is  bound  to  render  to  his 
master's  will.  Where,  however,  the  subordinate  per- 
sonages are  many  and  various,  while  the  principal 
personage  is  one  and  the  same,  the  duties  incumbent 
on  the  inferiors,  in  deference  to  the  will  of  the  su- 
perior, will  be  many  and   various  also  ;    and  the 
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duties  of  one  department  will  differ  respectively  from 
those  of  another,  though  all  are  alike  required  to  be 
discharged  for  the  sake  of  the  master  alone.  The 
great  families  of  antiquity  belonged  to  single  mas- 
ters ;  but  they  consisted  of  numerous  divisions  of 
inferiors,  all  of  which  in  a  well  regulated  household, 
had  a  work  or  function  of  their  own,  differing  indeed 
from  the  rest,  but  exercised  and  pursued  in  common 
with  theirs,  for  the  sole  good  and  advantage  of  their 
master. 

The  visible  church,  as  we  have  seen,  is  compared 
to  an  cecia  or  family  of  this  description,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  common  Lord  and  Head,  and  Chris- 
tians are  the  common  subordinate  or  dependent 
members,  distinguished  like  other  households,  into 
two  (but  only  into  two)  comprehensive  divisions, 
the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  people.  Now,  with 
respect  to  a  family  of  this  sort,  the  temporary  de- 
parture of  its  master,  leaving  his  household  behind 
him,  constituted  as  it  always  was — that  is,  leaving 
each  class  and  department  of  its  members  to  pursue 
their  proper  business,  as  before — would  be  the  com- 
mencement of  an  oeconomy  of  probation  to  his  house- 
hold :  and  his  return,  to  inquire  into  the  course  of 
things  during  his  absence,  and  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  personal  good  or  ill  desert  of  each  of  its  de- 
partments, while  he  was  absent,  would  be  the  com- 
mencement of  an  oeconomy  of  retribution ;  since  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  both  institute  such 
a  scrutiny  into  the  behaviour  of  one  and  all  of  his 
dependents  during  his  absence,  and  would  dispense 
such  proper  notes  of  censure  or  approbation,  as  the 
results  of  the  investigation  might  shew  to  be  just 
and  reasonable.    The  masters  of  antiquity  possessed 
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full  powers  to  qualify  them  for  such  an  inquiry, 
even  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishments  upon 
their  slaves,  and  much  more  of  any  below  them. 

In  like  manner,  the  departure  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
heaven  at  the  ascension,  when  he  was  personally 
removed  from  the  immediate  or  future  cognisance  of 
his  church  on  earth,  constituted  the  beginning  of  an 
ceconomy  of  probation  in  respect  of  Christians,  con- 
sidered as  his  servants;  and  his  return  to  judgment, 
to  resume  his  personal  cognisance  of  the  state  of 
things  on  earth,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  life  and 
conduct  of  every  individual  member  of  his  church, 
will  be  the  beginning  of  an  oeconomy  of  retribution. 
Such  a  departure  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  such  a 
purpose  with  regard  to  the  chvu-ch,  seems  to  be  in- 
timated in  the  following  verse  of  St.  Mark  :  "  As  a 
"  man,  who  was  abroad,  having  left  his  household, 
'*  and  given  authority  to  his  servants,  and  to  each 
"  of  them  his  work,  commanded  the  porter  also  that 
"  he  should  watch  ^ :"  the  ideas  of  which  descrip- 
tion, in  their  primary  sense,  are  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  known  constitution  of  a  household  of  anti- 
quity in  general — supposing  what  would  be  the  case 
with  that,  if  the  departure  of  its  master  had  taken 
him  away  for  a  greater  or  a  lesser  time  from  home  ; 
and  in  their  secondary,  are  not  less  clearly  designed 
to  be  understood  of  what  was  about  to  ensue  in  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  considered  in  like  manner 
as  the  household  or  family  of  its  proper  master — by 
virtue  of  his  own  approaching  departure  into  heaven, 
and  personal  separation  from  it. 

It  appears  essential,  then,  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
oeconomy  of  probation,  that  it  should  affirm  or  imply 
a  ehap.  xiii.  34. 
VOL,  I.  I 
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the  fact  of  the  absence  of  Christ ;  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  an  oeconomy  of  retribution,  that  it  should 
affirm  or  imply  the  fact  of  his  return.  Without  his 
departure,  the  oeconomy  of  probation  could  not  be 
supposed  to  begin  ;  and  without  his  return,  it  could 
never  be  supposed  to  have  ceased.  The  duration, 
therefore,  of  such  an  oeconomy  is  strictly  coextensive 
with  that  of  the  absence  of  Christ ;  or  in  other 
words,  with  that  of  the  being  and  continuance  of 
the  visible  church.  For  this  church  began  to  have 
a  being  within  ten  days  only  of  the  departure  of 
Christ  himself ;  and  its  being  will  be  fulfilled,  and 
its  consummation  may  be  expected,  simultaneously 
with  the  return  of  Christ  to  judgment.  To  an 
oeconomy  of  probation,  however,  as  preparatory  only 
to  an  oeconomy  of  retribution,  it  seems  further  es- 
sential, that  the  fact  of  the  departure  of  Christ 
should  be  described  as  past,  and  his  consequent  ab- 
sence as  matter  of  present  certainty  ;  but  the  fact 
of  his  return,  as  to  come,  and  therefore  as  matter  of 
faith,  and  of  future  assurance  only. 

The  period  of  probation  being  understood  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  period  of  retribution,  the  latter  may 
be  said  to  begin,  whenever  the  former  ends.  The 
expiration  of  the  period  of  probation,  to  whomso- 
ever, and  whensoever,  it  takes  place,  is  to  them,  and 
at  that  time,  the  same  thing  as  the  coming  of  Christ; 
and  conversely,  the  coming  of  Christ  to  whomsoever 
and  whensoever  it  takes  place,  determines  to  them 
their  period  of  probation.  Hence,  there  may  be  as 
many  different  periods  of  trial,  or  as  many  different 
senses  of  the  phrase,  oeconomy  of  probation,  as  there 
can  be  periods  of  the  return  of  Christ,  or  senses  of 
the  phrase,  coming  of  Christ. 
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Among  all  these  senses,  indeed,  one  only  can  be 
the  literal  and  proper  :  and  among  all  the  corre- 
sponding terminations  of  the  period  of  the  oeconomy 
of  probation,  one  only  can  be  literally  and  pro- 
perly such.  The  coming  of  Christ  is  strictly  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  person,  as  the  departure  of 
Christ  was  his  departure  in  person.  The  true 
period  then,  of  the  oeconomy  of  probation  is  the  in- 
terval between  the  time  of  the  personal  departure 
of  Christ,  and  the  time  of  his  personally  coming 
again  ;  an  interval  coextensive  with  the  intermediate 
duration  of  the  visible  church — in  which  all  its  mem- 
bers are  concerned,  both  generally  and  individually, 
alike. 

Besides  this  coming  of  Christ,  however,  there  are 
two  others,  spoken  of  in  scripture,  or  reasonably  to 
be  collected  from  it ;  one,  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  other,  at  the  day  of  death.  The  term 
of  probation,  corresponding  to  the  first  of  these,  is 
the  interval  between  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the 
visible  Christian  church  began  to  have  a  being,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war ;  concerning, 
as  it  is  evident,  a  certain  part  of  the  visible  church 
only,  viz.  the  Hebrew  Christians,  or  the  members 
of  the  first  founded  Christian  church,  in  particular. 
How  this  period  was  designed  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  an  oeconomy  of  probation,  with  reference 
to  these  in  particular,  and  how,  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  corresponding 
oeconomy  of  retribution,  will  appear  from  the  expla- 
nation of  the  prophecy  on  mount  Olivet.  The  pe- 
riod or  terra  of  probation,  answering  to  the  second 
of  the  comings  of  Christ,  is  the  natural  lifetime  of 
each  individual  Christian  ;  a  definition  of  the  oeco- 
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nomy  in  question  in  which  every  member  of  the 
visible  church  is  alike  concerned;  those  only  ex- 
cepted whom  the  actual  return  of  Christ  to  judg- 
ment, shall  find  still  alive  upon  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  requisite  to  the  doc- 
trine of  an  ceconomy  of  retribution  as  designed  to 
follow  upon  an  oeconomy  of  probation,  that  while 
the  fact  or  general  assurance  of  the  return  of  Christ, 
which  must  usher  it  in,  is  absolute  and  certain,  the 
time  of  his  return  should  be  just  as  indefinite  and 
uncertain.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  uncertainty, 
that  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  retribu- 
tion, which  is  also  the  close  of  the  interval  of  pro- 
bation, whensoever  it  takes  place,  must  be  unfore- 
seen and  unexpected.  The  purpose  of  an  oeconomy 
of  probation  will  therefore,  be  so  much  the  better 
answered.  Men,  who  are  taken  by  surprise  and  off 
their  guard,  are  taken  just  as  they  are  ;  and  have 
their  true  character,  whether  better  or  worse,  ex- 
posed without  disguise.  Their  behaviour,  then,  and 
their  situation,  at  the  precise  time  of  the  detection, 
are  good  proofs  and  criterions  of  more  than  the  sim- 
ple fact,  what  they  are  doing  at  the  time  ;  viz.  of 
what  they  have  always  done,  or  may  justly  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  done.  The  simple  fact  of  what  is 
doing  under  such  circumstances,  shews  the  moral 
quality  and  complexion  of  the  agents ;  puts  to  the 
test  the  habit  or  mode  of  occupation  in  general ;  is 
but  a  sample  of  what  the  agents  always  have  been, 
or  always  have  been  doing,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, before. 

It  seems  essential  as  a  motive  to  the  obedience  of 
servants,  left  in  any  situation  of  trust  or  confidence, 
that  they  should  know  themselves  to  be  responsible 
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for  it — that  they  should  expect  to  see  their  master 
again,  sometime  or  other :  but  as  a  motive  to  con- 
stant or  habitual  obedience,  it  seems  further  neces- 
sary, that  they  should  never  know  ivhen  to  expect 
him  ;  and  therefore  should  always  be  expecting  him ; 
that  they  must  see  him  sometime,  and  may  see  him 
at  amj  time.  Hence  as  the  departure  of  Christ  be- 
gan the  oeconomy  of  probation  to  all  his  servants, 
and  his  coming  again  will  conclude  it,  and  the  du- 
ration of  his  absence  in  the  mean  time  continues  it ; 
the  practical  use  and  application  of  this  continued 
duration  of  the  scheme  of  probation,  for  the  benefit 
of  its  proper  subjects,  is  to  give  them  the  means  of 
preparing  themselves  against  their  Master  s  return, 
and  against  the  time  of  that  solemn  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  and  demeanour  of  all,  during  his  absence, 
which  he  will  infallibly  institute  upon  his  return. 

But  as  the  general  assurance  of  the  return  only 
is  certain ;  as  the  time  when  it  will  take  place,  is 
left  uncertain ;  to  be  prepared  against  the  return  in 
question,  and  against  the  inquiry  that  will  follow 
upon  it,  is  to  be  always  prepared,  and  cannot  be  un- 
derstood of  being  prepared  at  one  time,  and  not 
being  prepared  at  another.  Now,  for  a  constant 
preparation  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  make  pro- 
vision but  by  being  intent,  at  all  times  alike,  on  the 
duties  of  a  responsible  station.  He  who  is  always 
at  his  post,  and  always  attending  to  his  appointed 
part,  is  always  in  a  state  of  preparation  ;  and  what- 
ever may  befall,  cannot  be  taken  by  surprise  at  one 
time,  more  than  at  another. 

Hence,  as  the  return  of  Christ,  whensoever  it 
happens,  being  necessarily  unforeseen  and  unex- 
pected by  all — in  respect  of  those,  whom  it  will 
I  '5 
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find  unprepared  to  render  their  account,  may  be  said 
strictly  to  take  them  by  surprise,  to  find  them  sleep- 
ing, at  the  time  ;  so  in  respect  of  those,  whom  it 
discovers  in  a  state  of  preparation,  though  it  could 
not  be  foreseen  by  them,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to 
surprise  them — to  catch  them  sleeping  at  their  post — 
but  rather  on  the  alert  and  watching.  The  proper 
duty,  then,  of  those  who  are  placed  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, preparatory  to  a  state  of  retribution,  such  as 
we  have  described,  may  be  well  expressed  by  the 
duty  of  watchfulness  in  general;  and  the  proper 
danger  to  which  they  are  liable,  of  forgetting  their 
responsibility,  and  disqualifying  themselves  for  ren- 
dering their  account — by  the  danger  of  sloth  and 
sleep.  The  neglect  of  their  proper  duty  under  such 
circumstances,  is  the  neglect  of  the  duty  of  men 
who  should  always  be  on  the  watch. 

Neither  the  supposed  vigilance,  however,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  lethargy  and  drowsiness,  opposed 
to  it,  on  the  other,  can  be  simple  vigilance,  or  simple 
somnolency ;  but  the  complex  of  a  certain  kind  of 
moral  virtue,  and  of  a  certain  kind  of  vice,  the  op- 
posite of  it,  in  general.  To  be  always  prepared 
against  what  must  come  sometime,  and  may  come 
at  any  time,  and  Avill  come  unexpectedly,  whenso- 
ever it  arrives ;  may  be  said,  without  a  metaphor, 
to  be  always  on  the  watch  against  a  surprise.  But 
such  a  constant  preparation  as  is  necessary  to  Chris- 
tian watchfulness,  and  to  qualify  each  individual 
member  of  the  visible  church,  for  an  event  like  that 
of  his  own  appearing,  and  rendering  his  individual 
account,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  his  Lord  and 
Master,  Christ,  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plex of  Christian  virtue  in  general. 
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On  this  subject,  however,  enough  has  been  said, 
for  the  present.  The  observations  above  premised 
will  be  found  of  material  use  in  the  future  exposition 
of  the  parables ;  to  many  of  which  they  are  merely 
preliminary,  and  therefore  required  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  introduction :  which  must  be  my  apology  to 
the  reader  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  them. 
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ClIArTEll   X. 

0)1  the  various  senses  of  the  phrase,  Ki/tgdoia  of  Heaven. 

1  HERE  is  110  perceptible  difference  in  the  use  or 
sigiiiiication  of  this  form  of  words,  "  the  kingdom  of 
"  heaven,"  and  of  the  other,  "  the  kingdom  of  God," 
beyond  a  mere  variety  of  idiom  ;  the  use  of  tlie  for- 
mer being  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
the  other  being  found  in  all  the  four,  but  chiefly  in 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  of  St.  Luke. 

AVe  may  perhaps  collect  from  the  frequency  of 
the  former  phrase,  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  that  it  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  ;  and 
such  as  they  in  particular  would  readily  comprehend 
and  apply.  Among  the  significations  of  the  i)hrase, 
then,  some  one,  we  may  expect  to  find,  will  appear  to 
be  the  popular  one  in  particular ;  though  there  may 
be  others  of  a  more  evangelical  character,  and  be- 
yond the  mere  vulgar  aj)prelieiision  of  its  meaning. 

This  popular  notion  of  the  phrase,  is  the  temporal 
kingdom  of  the  JVIessiah.  The  same  kingdom,  which 
the  persuasions  and  expectations  of  the  people  so 
confidently  anticipated,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah,  was,  in  its  most  obvious  and  familiar  ac- 
ceptation, with  them,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or 
God\ 

Another  of  its  meanings,  as  employed  by  our 
Lord  himself,  and,  consequently,  no  longer  in  the 
popular,  but  in  a  strictly  evangelical  sense,  is  to  de- 
note some  personal  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  his 

a  See  Matt,  xviii.  i.     Luke  xvii.  20,  21  :   xix.  11. 
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proper  capacity  of  the  Son  of  man''.  If  such  a  king- 
dom seems  to  be  implied  in  the  common  expectation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  also,  yet  the  popular 
apprehension  of  the  immediate  nature  of  that  king- 
dom, and  of  the  time  and  circumstances  when,  and 
with  which,  it  was  to  be  manifested,  are  sufficient  to 
discriminate  them  asunder ;  and  to  make  the  king- 
dom, which  is  the  personal  right  and  possession  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  man,  a  different  thing 
from  the  popular  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah, in  his  time. 

A  third  signification  of  the  phrase,  and  a  more 
evangelical  one  even  than  the  last,  is,  to  stand  for 
the  complex  of  the  Gospd  dispensation  ;  for  the 
commencement,  propagation,  and  continuance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  a  formal,  systematic  rule  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  such  as  until  then  had  not 
existed  in  the  world  :  the  local  profession  of  which 
religion  is  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  church, 
and  the  final  end  is  to  prepare  those,  who  embrace 
and  profess  it,  by  a  state  of  probation  here,  for  a 
state  of  happiness  hereafter'^. 

A  fourth  signification  is,  to  stand  for  that  ultimate 
state  of  felicity,  which  is  proposed  to  the  faith  and 
well  doing  of  believers  here,  as  their  proper  and 
personal  reward  hereafter '^ 

A  fifth  signification  is,  to  express  the  local  habita- 

^  Matt.  xvi.  28.     Mark.  ix.  1.     Luke  ix.  27. 

c  Matt.  iii.  2:  iv.  17.  23:  xi.  11,  12:  xii.  28:  xiii.  11: 
xxiii.  14.  Marki.  14,  15:  iv.  11.  Luke  iv.  43:  vii.  28 :  viii. 
1.  10:  ix.  2.  60.  62:  x.  9.  11  :  xvi.  16.  Acts  i.  3  :  viii.  12: 
xix.  8:  XX.  25:  xxviii.  23.  31.  Rom.  xiv.  17:  1  Cor.  iv.  20. 
Col.  iv.  11. 

d  Matt.  V.  3.  10.  19.  20:  vi.  10.  33:  vii.  21:  xviii.  3,  4: 
xix.  14.  23,  24.     Mark  ix.  47:  x.  14,  15.  23.  25:  xiv.  25. 
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tion  within  which  the  blessed  immortality  awarded 
to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Christians  in  this  life, 
is  to  be  supposed  transacted  (as  it  must  be  some- 
where transacted)  in  the  next^. 

The  above  are  all  the  significations  of  the  phrase, 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  Gos- 
pels, or  out  of  the  Gospels,  which  appear  really  to 
differ  from  each  other,  and  to  require  a  distinct  enu- 
meration. Among  these,  as  is  evident  from  the  sim- 
ple inspection  of  the  passages  adduced,  the  third  and 
the  fourth  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  their  oc- 
currence ;  so  as  almost  to  deserve  to  be  considered 
the  only  regular  and  legitimate  meanings  of  the 
phrase  itself. 

Upon  these  two  in  particular  we  may  observe, 
first,  that  the  most  simple  and  obvious  one,  is  the 
second.  The  phrase,  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  king- 
dom of  God,  has  a  natural  fitness  for  expressing  the 
kind  of  felicity  which  will  sometime  be  enjoyed  in  a 
state  of  being,  that  can  be  considered  in  any  sense  a 
personal  kingdom,  or  reign  of  God ;  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  detach  the  idea  of  such  a  state  of  being, 
from  the  idea  of  that  felicity  which  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  presence,  the  protection,  and  the 
visible  enjoyment  of  God.  Secondly,  that  there  is 
an  intimate  connexion  between  them  :  for  unless 
the  Gospel  dispensation  as  such,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
finite  and  complete  in  itself,  it  must  be  subservient 
to  some  further  end  :  and  unless  each  individual 
Christian  meets  with  his  proper,  personal  reward  in 

Luke  vi.  20  :  xi.  2  :  xii.  31,  32 :  xviii.  16, 17.  24.  25 :  xxii.  16. 
18.     John  iii.  3.  5.     Acts  xiv.  22.     1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10:  xv.  50. 
Gal.  V.  21.     Ephes.  v.  5.     2  Tlies.  i.  5.     Rev.  xii.  10. 
e  Matt.  viii.  11,  12.     Luke  xiii.  28,  29:  xiv.  15. 
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believing,  here,  the  Gospel  dispensation  must  be  in- 
tended to  conduct  him  gradually  to  it,  hereafter  ; 
leading  through  a  state  of  probation,  transacted  on 
Christian  principles  of  discipline  in  the  present  life, 
to  a  state  of  retributive  happiness  or  misery  in  the 
next. 

If  then,  there  is  this  connexion  between  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  as  such,  which  places  mankind  in 
a  state  of  probation  on  Christian  principles  here, 
and  the  literal  enjoyment  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
hereafter — if  there  is  no  difference  between  them, 
except  what  there  necessarily  is  between  a  cause 
and  an  effect ;  an  instrumental  means  and  a  final 
end  ;  a  beginning  and  a  consummation  of  the  same 
progressive  scheme ;  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that 
even  the  Gospel  dispensation  in  the  complex,  should 
be  expressed  and  described  by  a  name,  which  is 
taken  from  its  final  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
or  God.  This  is  no  more  than  is  often  done,  when, 
by  way  of  compendium,  an  entire  process  is  desig- 
nated by  its  upshot  and  result ;  or  on  the  principle 
of  synecdoche,  the  proper  denomination  of  any  one 
principal  part  of  a  thing,  is  transferred  to  the  whole. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  objected  to  this  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  phrase,  that  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion began  long  since,  but  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  state  of  retribution  contemplated  by  it,  is  not 
yet  come.  The  Gospel  dispensation  began  long  since, 
but  it  is  not  yet  complete ;  and  if  it  be  only  the  first 
period  in  the  duration  of  a  certain  oeconomy,  con- 
ducting, as  the  preliminary  part  of  the  process,  to 
the  last,  whereby  the  whole  in  due  time  will  regu- 
larly be  brought  to  pass ;  we  must  wait  the  transac- 
tion of  this  first  part,  before  we  can  see  what  is  to 
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be  the  last.  It  is  no  objection,  then,  that  the  Gospel 
dispensation  has  apparently  only  begun  to  work,  if 
it  has  not  also  ceased  to  work ;  that  is,  if  it  has  not 
yet  performed  its  work.  It  must  continue  to  work, 
until  its  appointed  part  is  discharged ;  and  then,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  literally  at  hand,  and 
may  without  a  figure  be  said  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Gospel  dispensation  itself. 

Besides,  though  the  interval  between  the  first 
commencement  and  the  final  consummation  of  the 
Christian  scheme  may  be  vast  in  itself,  and  almost 
incalculable  by  our  limited  apprehensions  of  time 
and  space,  it  must  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  of 
eternity,  and  no  adequate  measure  of  the  boundless 
immensity  of  the  divine  omniscience.  In  the  in- 
finite prospect  of  the  Author  and  Disposer  of  this 
scheme,  the  endless  future  is  as  the  endless  past,  and 
all  things  are  present  at  once.  His  own  counsels 
were  forecast  from  all  eternity ;  his  own  purposes 
are  accomplished  through  all  futurity.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  he  had  not  willed,  what  he  has 
once  accomplished  ;  and  there  never  can  be  a  time 
when  he  will  not  have  accomplished,  what  he  shall 
once  have  willed.  The  end  with  him  is  as  the  be- 
ginning of  his  dispensations,  and  the  issue  of  things 
as  the  process  which  conducts  unto  it. 

Nor  in  communicating  his  purposes  to  mankind, 
is  it  a  necessary  consequence,  that  he  must  always 
accommodate  himself  to  their  apprehensions,  and 
not  use  language  strictly  in  conformity  to  his  own. 
For  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers, 
that  a  thousand  years  are  with  God  as  one  day; 
and  that  he  calleth  the  things  that  are  not,  even  as 
though  they  were  already.     Nor,  if  we  consider  not 
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merely  the  certainty,  but  also  the  nature,  of  that 
state  of  retribution  unto  which  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation is  designed  to  conduct,  will  it  surprise  us 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  be  uppermost  in 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  sacred  penmen, 
even  where  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  meant. 
The  sublime  and  rapturous  prospect  of  the  future, 
discernible  by  the  eye  of  faith  beyond  this  tem- 
porary scene  of  things,  the  contemplation  of  those 
ineffable  joys  and  glories  of  which  Christian  patience 
and  perseverance  insure  us  the  reversion  in  another 
life,  but  do  not  convey  to  us  the  possession  in  this, 
would  naturally  so  transport  and  fill  their  minds,  as 
to  make  them  habitually  insensible  to  the  interval 
between  the  present  and  the  future ;  and  in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  forgetful  of  the  things  that 
were  passing,  or  past,  look  only,  press  on,  only, 
towards  those  which  were  before,  and  to  come. 

Besides  which,  if  the  Gospel  dispensation,  as 
placing  all  who  are  subject  to  it  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation preparatory  to  a  state  of  retribution,  is  some- 
thing which  concerns  individual  Christians,  as  much 
as  Christians  in  common,  the  interval  between  the 
commencement  of  the  one  and  the  arrival  of  the 
other,  in  every  individual  Christian's  case,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  interval  of  his  lifetime.  If  the  state 
of  probation,  as  such,  actually  terminates  with  death, 
and  the  state  of  retribution  virtually  begins  where 
the  state  of  probation  actually  ends,  then  the  interval 
between  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  as  far  as  concerns  the  interest  of  any  par- 
ticular Christian  in  either,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  period  of  his  natural  existence. 

It   remains  for  us  now  to  inquire  how  far  this 
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association  of  ideas  between  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
as  such,  and  the  Gospel  dispensation,  ilhistrates  or 
explains  the  parables.  The  words,  "  The  kingdom 
"  of  heaven  is  likened,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 

"  like,"  (afxoiaiSy],  01'  o^o/a  ecTTiv,  yj  paTiXeia  rccv  ovpavxv,) 

stand  as  the  subject  of  comparison  at  the  head  of 
many  of  the  parables,  and  might  be  shewn,  from 
the  nature  of  the  parabolic  history,  to  be  virtually 
premised  to  many  more.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  more 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  stand  in  each  in- 
stance for  something  the  same,  than  for  something 
different  ?  Not  indeed  for  something  absolutely  the 
same,  or  purely  identical  in  every  instance,  because 
the  parables  to  which  they  are  premised  have  all  a 
different  moral ;  but  for  something  generally  at  least 
the  same,  though  specifically  perhaps  distinct. 

Now,  with  regard  to  what  this  is  ;  until  we  admit 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  phrase  itself  to  stand 
for  the  Gospel  dispensation,  as  preparatory,  and 
merely  conducive,  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we 
shall  be  painfully  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  affinity 
between  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  terms,  and  the 
drift  of  the  several  parables,  to  which  they  are  com- 
pared. But  with  this  admission,  we  shall  perceive 
a  wonderful  result  of  harmony,  congruity,  affinity 
between  the  objects  of  comparison  on  both  sides  ; 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  presumptive  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  the  admission  itself,  and  a  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  great  propriety  with  which  the  name 
of  parables  may  be  given  to  the  comparison  together 
of  subjects,  so  related  to  each  other. 

The  phrase.  Gospel  dispensation,  indeed,  is  one 
of  an  extensive  signification :  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  it  must  always  be  used  in  the  utmost 
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of  its  meaning.  It  is  sufficient,  if  some  one  de- 
terminate member  of  its  various  component  parts, 
be  selected  from  the  complex  import  of  the  terins, 
and  be  strictly  kept  in  view  for  the  particular  oc- 
casion. 

The  Gosj)el  dispensation,  even  as  the  state  of  pro- 
bation preparatory  to  the  state  of  retribution,  may 
be  restricted  in  one  point  of  view,  to  the  first  preach- 
ing and  promulgation  of  the  Gospel :  in  another 
point  of  view,  to  the  material  or  external  constitu- 
tion of  the  visible  church :  in  another  point  of  view, 
to  the  continued  subsistence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
from  its  beginning  to  its  consummation,  with  the 
causes  to  which  it  is  due.  In  another  instance,  it 
may  be  limited  to  the  rule  of  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  one  main  article  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  the 
offences  of  Christians  against  God,  as  dependent  on 
their  forgiveness  of  injuries,  or  the  offences  of  others 
against  themselves.  In  another  instance,  and  as  still 
a  part  of  the  same  complex  notion  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, the  phrase  may  stand  for  the  gratuitous 
extension  to  the  Gentile  of  the  spiritual  privileges, 
which  on  condition  of  certain  performances,  were 
the  covenanted  right  of  the  Jew.  In  another  sense, 
it  may  be  restricted  to  the  mere  overture  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Christian  privileges,  first  to  the  Jew, 
and  secondly  to  the  Gentile ;  with  its  different  re- 
ception by  each.  In  another  instance,  the  phrase 
may  be  used,  for  the  duty  of  Christian  vigilance, 
incumbent  on  Christians  as  such,  in  order  to  be 
always  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  In  each 
of  these  senses,  and  in  others  similar  to  these,  we 
shall  see  it  illustrated  hereafter,  in  different  para- 
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bles ;  but  that  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  them  all, 
is  the  Gospel  dispensation,  j)rima7'ily,  considered  as 
a  state  of  probation  in  this  life,  conducting,  se- 
condarily^ to  the  enjoyment  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven, 
considered  as  a  state  of  retribution  in  another  life. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Oil  the  method  observed  in  treating  of  the  Parables. 

X  HE  method,  which  I  have  observed,  in  treating* 
of  each  parable,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  is  this : 
first,  I  have  explained  the  circumstances  of  the  ma- 
terial history;  secondly,  I  have  ascertained  its  moral; 
thirdly,  I  have  shewn  its  application,  or  its  inter- 
pretation. 

The  explanation  of  the  material  structure  of  each 
parabolic  history  seemed  obviously  necessary,  before 
we  could  proceed  to  consider  its  use  in  any  other 
respect.  The  analogies  which  must  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  a  moral  example,  and  the  facts  which 
must  be  interpreted  in  that  of  a  prophetical  alle- 
gory, both  suppose  the  circumstances  of  the  narra- 
tive to  be  previously  well  understood.  These  cir- 
cumstances constitute  the  data  of  our  practical 
reasonings  in  the  one  case,  and  the  symbolical 
language  of  our  real  histories,  which  is  to  be  trans- 
lated and  explained,  in  the  other. 

Besides,  as  each  of  these  parabolic  narratives, 
whatever  may  be  its  ulterior  use  and  purpose,  has 
an  essence  and  composition  of  its  own,  it  may  re- 
quire explanation,  either  to  shew  the  connexion  of 
its  parts,  or  to  clear  up  and  illustrate  its  allusions, 
which  being  derived  from  ancient  sources  are  not 
uniformly  intelligible  to  modern  readers.  I  have 
made  a  point  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain all  the  material  circumstances  of  each  parable, 
or  at  least  as  much  of  them  as  was  practicable, 
before  I  attempted  any  thing  else :    and  sliould  it 

VOL.  I.  K 
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even  appear  to  some  persons,  that  these  preliminary 
expositions  are  perhaps  too  minute  and  particular, 
my  excuse  must  be,  that  I  have  rendered  them  so 
on  purpose  ;  being  persuaded  that  it  was  better  to 
explain  too  much  than  too  little,  and  the  necessities 
of  different  readers  requiring  different  degrees  of 
information,  that  I  was  most  likely  to  consult  the 
advantage  of  all,  by  explaining  every  thing. 

With  respect  to  the  allegorical  parables,  indeed, 
these  preliminary  explanations,  minute,  circumstan- 
tial, and  even  superfluous  as  they  may  seem,  will 
still  be  found  available  in  the  interpretation.  I 
would  have  the  reader  therefore,  to  suspend  his 
judgment  upon  what  is  premised  at  the  outset  of 
such  parables,  until  he  sees  what  use  and  application 
can  ultimately  be  made  of  it.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  this  class  of  parables,  that  under  a  very  simple 
exterior  they  convey  very  recondite  truths.  The 
material  history  is  so  plain,  that  he  who  runneth 
seems  competent  to  read  it ;  but  its  secret  meaning 
is  often  such  as  to  exercise  the  deepest  sagacity  and 
penetration. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point ;  I  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  each  of  the  parables  possesses  some 
moral  of  its  own,  and  that  none  of  them  can  properly 
possess  more  than  one.  It  seemed  to  me  equally 
absurd  to  supj)ose  that  any  of  these  narratives  had 
no  use  or  meaning  at  all,  and  had  more  uses  or 
meanings  than  one:  that  a  single,  entire,  and  regular 
history  of  any  kind,  should  lead  to  no  proper  spe- 
cific and  natural  result,  and  that  it  should  lead  to 
more  such  results  than  one. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  also,  that  as  this  one 
moral  of  one  history  must  reside   in,  and   be  de- 
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duced  from,  the  history  itself,  so  it  must  not  reside 
in,  nor  be  deduced  from  iiarts  of  the  history,  but 
simply  and  solely  from  the  whole.  It  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  any  integral  part  of  an  entire  and 
regular  narrative  is  meant  to  be  idle  or  superfluous; 
and  if  no  part  is  meant  to  be  idle  or  superfluous,  that 
all  the  parts  do  not  or  ought  not  to  bear  upon  some 
one  common  result.  Whatever,  then,  was  the  point,  to 
which  the  material  circumstances,  considered  in  their 
relative  connexion  and  dependency,  appeared  to  con- 
verge ;  whatever  turned  out  to  be  the  joint  effect  of 
them  all — the  upshot  and  conclusion  of  the  train 
and  concatenation  of  incidents,  pursued  regularly 
forwards  from  the  point  where  it  began,  to  the  jioint 
where  it  ended ;  in  that  result,  I  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  moral  of  the  parable  and  its  cir- 
cumstances was  concentrated  ;  on  that  point  I  have 
concluded  the  whole  material  structure  to  hinge,  and 
the  discovery  of  such  a  result  to  be  the  discovery  of 
the  final  end,  intended  by  the  entire  account. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point ;  the  discovery 
of  the  proper  moral  of  the  parabolic  history  was 
directly  subservient  to  its  application,  as  a  moral 
example,  and  to  its  interpretation,  as  a  prophetical 
allegory.  Between  the  nature  of  the  process  in  either 
of  these  cases  respectively,  it  is  requisite  to  draw 
some  distinction  ;  for  though  one  who  interprets  a 
parabolic  allegory,  may  be  said  to  apply  it,  yet  he 
who  applies  a  parabolic  example,  cannot  be  said  to 
interpret  it.  An  application,  properly  so  called,  can 
l)e  made  only  of  a  moral  history ;  and  there  can  ])e 
an  interpretation,  with  the  same  propriety,  only  of 
a  prophetical  allegory.  Tlic  principle  of  analogy,  or 
the  common  method  of  the  argument  a  par'h  must 
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be  our  guide  in  the  former  process  ;  the  possession 
of  a  key  or  a  due,  which  will  decypher  or  unravel  a 
giv^en  series  of  symbolical  facts,  is  necessary  to  the 
latter.  The  application  of  a  moral  example  to  paral- 
lel cases  might  not  be  impossible,  even  were  those 
cases  not  previously  pointed  out ;  much  more,  when 
the  example  is  proposed  along  with  the  case  which 
it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  But  the  interpretation  of 
an  allegory,  where  the  interpreter  is  left  solely  to 
conjecture,  must  always  be  a  difficult,  and  under 
some  circumstances,  might  be  an  impossible  task. 

It  is  true  that  when  we  are  possessed  of  the  key, 
we  may  solve  an  allegory,  with  as  much  facility  as 
we  can  appropriate  an  example ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  find  out  the  key.  Its  own  key  will  open  the 
most  intricate  lock ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  key 
that  can  stand  in  this  relation  to  the  lock,  we  may 
try  an  infinite  variety  of  others  without  success. 
If  the  end  of  the  thread  is  put  into  our  hands,  we 
may  unravel  the  most  tangled  skein  ;  but  if  the 
skein  is  offered  without  the  clue,  a  very  simple  roll 
of  thread  may  become  as  perplexing  as  the  Gordian 
knot. 

In  interpreting  the  allegorical  parables,  the  mo- 
del which  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow,  in  every 
instance,  is  that  which  our  Saviour  himself  has 
established,  in  one  authentic  specimen  of  the  same 
kind  of  explanation.  As  each  of  the  three  evange- 
lists has  related  the  first  of  his  parables,  so  have 
they  each  related  the  interpretation  which  he  gave 
of  it;  and  as  we  are  justified  in  considering  that 
first  of  the  number  to  be  a  sample  or  specimen  of 
the  rest  of  its  kind,  so  are  we,  perhaps,  in  regarding 
its  recorded  interpretation,  as  a  pattern  or  model  of 
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all  future  explanations,  which  should  be  similarly 
attempted  of  the  rest.  No  interpretation  of  any  of 
the  parables  is  related  by  each  of  the  evangelists, 
but  this  one;  and  no  interpretation,  recorded  by  any 
of  their  number,  ever  went  so  minutely  into  par- 
ticulars, and  consequently  is,  on  all  accounts,  so 
proper  to  be  the  standard  of  parabolic  interpreta- 
tion, as  this  one. 

Let  us  compare  the  details  of  this  explanation, 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  allegory  which  it 
explains ;  if  we  would  see  throughout  the  proofs  of 
the  most  minute,  circumstantial,  and  individual 
agreement,  between  the  material  facts  of  the  ficti- 
tious history,  and  the  counterpart,  which  answers  to 
them,  in  the  real. 

The  sower,  then,  was  declared  to  be  some  preacher, 
and  the  seed  to  be  his  word  :  the  act  of  the  sower, 
in  going  forth  to  sow,  was  the  act  of  that  preacher 
in  going  forth  to  preach :  the  dissemination  of  the 
seed  by  the  one,  was  the  dissemination  of  the  word 
by  the  other.  The  ground  on  which  the  seed  was 
sown,  was  the  hearers  among  whom  the  word  was 
preached  :  the  physical  qualities  of  the  ground  were 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  hearers :  the  various  dif- 
ferences of  situation  in  the  soil  were  the  various 
distinctions  of  dispositions  in  the  hearers.  The 
different  fortunes  of  the  same  seed,  as  it  fell  upon 
one  of  these  situations  or  another,  was  the  various 
success  of  the  same  word,  as  it  was  addressed  to 
hearers  of  one  of  those  dispositions  or  of  another. 
The  situation  by  the  way  side,  into  which  the  seed 
could  not  even  penetrate,  was  stubbornness  of  heart 
in  the  hearers,  on  which  the  word  could  produce  no 
effect :  the  birds  which  devoured  the  seed  in  that 
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situation,  answered  to  the  Devil,  who  snatches  away 
the  word  from  hearts  of  such  a  temper.  Shallow- 
ness of  soil  in  the  situation  on  the  rock  was  tempo- 
rariness  of  faith  in  another  class  of  hearers :  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  persecution  for  the  word's  sake : 
defect  of  moisture  in  the  ground  was  want  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  believer :  the  withering  away  and  de- 
struction of  the  blade  were  the  loss  and  extinction 
of  the  former  profession.  The  thorns  and  briers  in 
another  situation  were  the  cares  of  life,  the  deceiv- 
ableness  of  riches,  the  allurements  and  seductions  of 
pleasure  in  general,  with  another  class  of  hearers : 
the  choking  of  the  seed,  produced  by  the  former, 
was  the  distraction  of  affection,  the  gradual  stifling 
of  the  word,  produced  in  the  hearers  by  the  latter. 
Goodness  of  soil  in  another  situation  was  honesty  of 
heart,  and  goodness  of  disposition,  in  another  class  of 
hearers  :  the  fruitfiilness  of  the  seed  in  the  former, 
was  the  efficiency  of  the  word  with  the  latter :  the 
degrees  of  production  in  the  one,  were  the  degrees 
of  proficiency  in  the  fruits  of  holiness  in  the  other. 
The  parallel  might  be  extended  still  further,  but 
that  we  should  anticipate  what  will  more  properly 
come  hereafter. 

A  scheme  of  interpretation  in  any  instance,  ac- 
commodated to  a  model  like  this,  ought  to  be  ade- 
quate to  its  purpose,  at  least ;  and  if  it  does  not 
explain  more,  it  should  not  explain  less,  than  is  ac- 
tually given  for  explanation,  or  contained  in  the 
material  history.  These  complete  interpretations 
carry  with  them  the  evidence  of  their  own  truth. 
Every  allegory,  which  is  really  such,  must  admit  of 
being  interpreted :  and  every  interpretation,  which  is 
really  the  true,  must  be  complete,  not  partial.     If  it 
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is  a  right  definition  of  the  key  of  a  given  allegory, 
that  it  is  something  which  will  explain  every  part  of 
it;  we  may  convert  the  proposition, and  say,  that  what 
will  explain  every  part  of  a  given  allegory,  is  its  key. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  loose  and  indefinite, 
than  such  expositions  of  many  of  the  parables  as 
have  been  proposed,  at  various  times,  by  different 
commentators.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  at 
this ;  since  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  unless  they  had 
begun  right,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  have 
proceeded,  or  ended  right.  Under  all  circumstances, 
truth  is  uniform,  and  error  is  multiform  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  explanation  of  the  scripture  allegories, 
in  which  while  there  is  but  one  way  which  will  lead 
aright,  there  are  innumerable  ways  that  will  lead 
astray. 

In  defence,  however,  of  the  inadequacy  of  such 
explanations,  much  is  said  about  not  straining- 
analogies,  nor  seeking  to  find  a  meaning  in  every 
thing ;  that  all  parts  of  the  same  history  are  not  of 
equal  importance ;  that  many  things  are  merely 
ornamental  and  adscititious,  and  may  be  passed  over 
without  detriment  to  the  general  sense  and  effect. 
I  am  no  advocate  for  straining  analogies,  nor  ex- 
plaining any  thing  unnecessarily :  but  I  do  not  call 
a  scheme  of  interpretation,  which  aims  at  being  com- 
plete without  being  forced,  a  violation  of  analogies: 
and  if  an  interpretation  can  be  found,  which  will 
go  to  the  length  of  solving  a  whole  history,  it  is  to 
be  preferred  to  one  which  will  go  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  part.  Still  less  am  I  inclined  to  consider  any 
portion  of  a  given  history  merely  ornamental — in 
other  words,  practically  idle  and  superfluous — for 
which  an  actual  use  can  be  assigned,  upon  any  prin- 
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ciple  of  interiDretation,  which  is  easy  and  probable, 
and  sufficient  to  account  for  its  introduction  into  the 
narrative,  to  elucidate  its  connexion  with  the  rest 
of  the  history,  and  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  sub- 
serviency to  the  general  moral. 

And  this  is  the  reason  more  especially,  that  the 
opinions  of  such  expositors,  as  have  mistaken  certain 
of  the  allegorical  for  merely  moral  parables,  and 
have  explained  them  accordingly,  carry  their  refuta- 
tion along  with  them.  They  invariably  paralyse 
and  render  nugatory  some  important  member  of  an 
entire  account ;  the  existence  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny,  and  the  necessity  of  which  to  the  moral 
effect  of  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with. 

The  discovery  of  some  leading,  principal,  and 
fundamental  idea  in  the  structure  of  an  history,  where 
all  the  parts  hang  together,  and  the  series  of  con- 
sequences, circumstantially  developed,  derives  its  de- 
pendence and  connexion — its  tone  and  colouring, 
from  this  one  particular,  must  be  the  discovery  of 
something  like  a  clue  to  the  whole  ;  the  use  of  which 
will  conduct  step  by  step  to  its  entire  elucidation. 
The  reader  will  hereafter  meet  with  instances  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  unravelment 
of  the  texture  of  a  given  allegory.  Moreover,  when 
the  same  image  enters  as  a  basis  or  groundwork 
into  more  than  one  parable,  the  discovery  of  its 
meaning  in  a  former  instance,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered available  to  the  determination  of  its  use  in  a 
later. 

It  is  observable,  however,  as  tlie  result  of  the  par- 
ticular comparison  of  all  the  parables,  that  no  two 
of  them,  even  those  that  were  least  consecutive,  that 
is,  were  delivered  at  the  greatest  distance  of  time 
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asunder,  are  strictly  tautological,  or  directed  to  ex- 
actly the  same  moral :  and  that  consecutive  parables, 
or  those  which  were  delivered  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  even  M^hile  relating  to  the  same  subject  in 
general,  as  a  preceding  parable,  enlarge,  expand,  and 
dignify  its  moral,  by  rendering  it  more  complex 
and  mysterious.  There  is  a  difference  also  in  the 
allegorical  parables,  as  addressed  to  the  people,  and 
to  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  respectively  ;  which  ad- 
mirably illustrates  the  propriety  of  his  teaching  in  the 
choice  of  his  matter,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  kinds 
of  his  hearers,  with  a  perfect  identity  as  to  its  mode. 
The  six  last  of  the  parables,  which  were  first  de- 
livered, are  manifestly  different  from  the  two  which 
preceded  them,  and  from  others  of  the  same  class, 
which  followed  in  the  course  of  time ;  not  so  much, 
however,  in  their  respective  subject  matter,  as  in  the 
length  and  circumstantiality  of  their  details.  There 
is  nothing  like  regularity  of  narrative  in  them  ;  and 
their  occurrence  in  any  number,  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  this  first  occasion.  Each  of  them,  taken 
by  itself,  is  a  perfect  and  integral  representation  of 
some  one  feature  in  the  same  complex  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  Gospel  dispensation : 
but  it  consists  of  a  few  expressive  strokes,  and  is  not 
drawn  out  at  length,  but  dispatched  in  a  summary 
manner.  We  may  compare  them  to  miniature  like- 
nesses, in  contradistinction  to  full  length  portraits. 
They  succeed  each  other  like  the  shiftings  of  a 
moveable  scene ;  each  disclosing  the  same  object  of 
contemplation,  but  always  in  some  new  point  of  view. 
They  may  be  called,  therefore,  minor  parables,  or 
simple  allegorical  comparisons ;  which  we  can  oppose 
to  nothing  in  the  department  of  the  moral,  more  justly, 
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than  to  those  short  and  familiar  iUiistrations  from 
parallel  cases,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  our  Lord's 
discourses,  and  are  regular  instances  of  the  argument 
a  2^(tri,  directly  applied. 

Between  the  paroemia  of  St.  John,  and  the  parable 
of  the  other  evangelists,  there  is  this  difference,  that 
though  they  are  each  of  them  allegorical,  and  eacli 
of  them  projDhetical  alike,  the  former  has  a  personal 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  latter  has  not : 
a  personal  relation  too,  which  concerns  him  as  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  as  the  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer of  mankind.  Thus,  though  both  may  refer 
to  facts,  and  facts  of  a  mysterious  and  recondite 
kind,  the  paroemia  of  St.  John  relates  to  facts  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  leading  and  charac- 
teristic doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  than  the  parables  of 
the  other  evangelists. 

For  example,  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husband- 
men, recorded  by  each  of  the  three,  contains  a  plain 
representation  of  the  fact  of  the  death  and  passion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  capacity  of  the  Heir  of  the 
vineyard,  or  Son  of  the  owner  ;  but  discloses  nothing 
of  the  final  end  of  that  fact,  or  why  he  was  to  die 
and  suffer.  But  the  allegory  of  the  good  Shepherd, 
related  by  St.  John,  describes  the  good  Shepherd 
not  only  by  other  characteristics,  which  agree  solely 
to  the  Messiah,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  as  the 
Saviour  of  his  sheep  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself:  for 
it  represents  him  as  the  good  Shepherd  on  that  ac- 
count more  particularly,  because  he  should  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep. 

UjDon  the  beauties  of  the  parables  of  either  kind, 
considered  merely  as  compositions,  and  as  judged  of 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism,  it  would  be  easy 
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to  expatiate ;  for  they  abound  in  beauties,  which 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  them  to  any  reader  of 
taste.  An  elegance  which  charms  by  its  artlessness, 
and  a  simplicity  which  never  offends  by  negligence, 
are  characteristics  of  them  all.  The  dramatic  mode 
of  narration,  by  which  so  much  is  carried  on  in  the 
words  of  the  agents,  and  so  little  in  the  person  of 
the  narrator,  (a  mode  peculiar  to  ancient  historical 
simplicity,  and  especially  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  tempered,  however,  with  some- 
what of  the  refinement  of  our  Lord's  own  age,)  is 
the  predominant  mode  throughout :  and  what  is  in- 
separable from  this  form  of  narration  in  particular, 
it  communicates  to  the  story  in  each  instance,  a 
peculiar  air  of  nature  and  truth,  a  lively  and 
picturesque  effect,  like  that  of  real  action  j)er- 
sonified.  Admirable  strokes  of  description ;  graphic 
delineations  of  character;  beautiful  turns  of  ex- 
pression ;  natural  sentiments  delivered  in  appro- 
priate language  ;  disclosures  of  the  candour,  the  de- 
licacy, the  benevolence,  which  must  have  been  ha- 
bitual to  the  mind  which  conceived  and  expressed 
such  conceptions;  are  visible  in  almost  every  parable. 
Some  of  the  histories  therein  recorded,  are  exqui- 
sitely pathetic  in  themselves,  most  closely  and  regu- 
larly connected  in  their  circumstances,  and  related 
in  so  simple  and  touching  a  manner,  that  they  can- 
not be  read  nor  heard  without  emotion.  On  this 
subject,  however,  we  must  not  indulge  too  far  at 
present,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  prematurely  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  and  advantage,  which  I  hope 
will  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  parables  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XII.     PART   I. 

On  the  Millennium.,  and  the  Scriptural  Testimonies  to  the 
Doctrine  of  it. 

J.N  questions  relating  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
disputed  matters  of  fact,  it  is  observed  by  Aristotle 
in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  that  the  incre- 
dibility of  an  event  may  sometimes  be  advanced  as 
a  presumptive  argument  of  its  truth  ^.  The  fact  may 
be  too  extraordinary  to  be  invented,  the  supposi- 
tion of  it  too  improbable  to  be  preconceived  ;  if  there 
were  no  foundation  for  either.  It  is  not  usual  to 
assert  any  thing  as  fact,  which  is  not  known  to  be 
so,  or  not  considered  capable  of  being  so  ;  falsehood 
would  not  impose  on  the  understanding  for  a  moment, 
unless  by  the  appearance  of  truth  ;  no  matter  of  fact 
could  be  believed  to  be  probable,  which  was  not  even 
possible,  nor  real,  which  was  not  even  probable.  If 
then  a  fact  is  asserted,  which  if  true,  would  be  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  events,  if  a  supposition 
is  entertained  which,  of  all  preconceivable  opinions, 
would  be  the  least  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  it- 
self; it  is  a  natural  inference  that  the  fact  is  as- 
serted because  it  is  true,  the  supposition  is  enter- 
tained because  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

The  principle  on  which  this  observation  is  found- 
ed, has  been  applied  to  illustrate  the  divine  original 
of  some  of  the  most  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity: 
which  though  proposed  as  articles  of  faith,  in  re- 
vealing which    the  instruments  were  men,  and    in 
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receiving  and  professing  which  the  recipients  and 
professors  were  men  —  yet  as  transcending  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  understanding  to  comprehend, 
it  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  were  too  sublime 
and  mysterious,  for  the  human  imagination  to  have 
conceived.  That  they  are  taught,  therefore,  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  plainly  in  the  state- 
ment, however  obscurely  in  the  sense  ;  that  they  are 
enjoined  and  required  to  be  professed  as  articles  of 
our  faith,  whether  intelligible  to  our  reason  or  not — 
is  implicitly  an  argument,  that  they  could  not  have 
been  conceived  by  the  unassisted  human  intellect ; 
and  therefore  that  the  matter  or  substance  of  such 
truths  was  remaled. 

The  same  kind  of  observation  has  been  applied 
to  the  characteristic  moral  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
which  being  so  exquisitely  pure  and  perfect — so  much 
beyond  what  we  can  either  attain  to  of  ourselves  in 
practice,  or  should  have  considered  of  ourselves  the 
legitimate  measure  of  our  attainment  in  theory — yet 
being  proposed  as  the  positive  standard  of  perfection, 
as  what  we  must  aspire  at  and  endeavour  to  come 
up  to,  whether  we  can  reach  it  or  not ;  argue  in 
like  manner,  that  the  first  conception  of  a  pattern  of 
excellence  so  exalted  and  faultless,  was  no  idea  of 
the  mere  human  imagination,  but  a  direct  transcript 
from  infinite  purity  and  perfection. 

That  principle  of  reasoning,  which  the  writers  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  have  thus  applied  to 
its  most  characteristic  doctrines  and  precepts,  may 
be  rendered  not  less  available  in  confirming,  aj^riori, 
the  claims  to  credibility,  which  the  advocates  of  what 
is  called  the  Millennium,  advance  in  behalf  of 
their  peculiar  doctrine  and  expectation. 
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We  may  define  this  doctrine  and  expectation 
generally,  as  the  belief  of  a  second  personal  advent 
or  return  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  sometime  before 
the  end  of  the  present  state  of  things  on  the  earth  ; 
a  resurrection  of  a  part  of  the  dead  in  the  body,  con- 
currently with  that  return ;  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  upon  earth, 
of  which  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  sovereign  head, 
and  the  good  and  holy  men,  who  lived  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  before  the  Gospel  sera,  or  have 
lived  under  the  Christian,  since,  whether  previously 
raised  to  life,  or  found  alive  in  the  flesh,  at  the  time 
of  the  return,  will  be  the  subjects,  and  in  some  man- 
ner or  other  admitted  to  a  share  of  its  privileges. 

This,  I  say,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  millennium  in  general :  the  fact  of  a  return  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  person,  before  the  end  of  the  world ; 
of  a  first  or  particular  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  of 
a  reign  of  Christ,  with  all  saints,  on  the  earth  :  and 
all  this,  before  the  present  state  of  things  is  at  an 
end,  and  before  time  and  sense,  whose  proper  period 
of  being  is  commensurate  with  the  duration  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  have  given  place  to  spirit 
and  eternity  in  heaven. 

The  statement  of  such  a  doctrine  and  such  an  ex- 
pectation as  this,  is  quite  enough  to  shew  that  they 
are  of  a  very  extraordinary  character  ;  and  not  at 
all  likely  a  priori,  to  have  entered  into  the  human 
imagination,  without  some  suggestion  or  other  from 
without.  Nor  is  the  antecedent  improbability  of  the 
doctrine  in  general  diminished  by  the  particular 
circumstances,  which  are  associated  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  facts  themselves,  as  the  attributes  or 
accidents  of  what  is  expected  :  viz.  that  the  kingdom 
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to  be  established,  will  be  established  in  Judaea ;  that 
its  appointed  duration  will  be  one  thousand  years  ; 
that  during  its  continuance  there  will  be  neither 
physical  nor  moral  evil ;  that  rewards,  distinctions, 
or  privileges,  will  be  awarded  in  it,  proportioned  to 
the  degrees  of  goodness  or  desert,  which  those,  who 
are  permitted  to  partake  of  it,  have  previously  ex- 
emplified in  the  flesh  ;  and  the  like. 

It  will  readily  be  acknowledged  that  the  representa- 
tion of  a  future  scheme  of  things  like  this,  is  utterly 
dissimilar  to  any  thing  that  we  see  in  existence  at 
present,  or  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of,  as 
ever  in  existence  before :  and  should  it  come  to  be 
realized  on  the  earth,  that  it  will  no  more  resemble 
the  state  of  things  there  at  present,  or  any  state  of 
things  in  the  world,  of  which  human  memory  has 
perpetuated  the  recollection,  than  the  golden  age  of 
the  poets,  or  those  pictures  of  primeval  innocence 
and  happiness,  which  our  imaginations  might  per- 
haps delineate,  as  once  appointed  to  be  the  constitu- 
tion of  paradise,  resemble  the  actual  scenes  of  sin, 
of  misery,  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  in  the  midst 
of  which  human  existence,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
back  its  history,  is  known  to  have  always  been 
transacted. 

Still,  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  is  not  like 
that  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  or  of  any  such  article 
of  faith  as  however  plainly  inculcated,  must  yet 
be  incomprehensible,  and  therefore  either  implicitly 
to  be  received,  or  absolutely  to  be  rejected.  It  is, 
after  all,  the  doctrine  of  a  fact;  which  however  re- 
markable in  itself,  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
comprehension ;  and  therefore,  though  proposed  as 
an  article  of  future  expectation,  it  may  still  be  al- 
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lowed  to  be  abstractedly  a  possible  event.    Yet  that 
even  this  event  is  too  extraordinary, ^J^r  se,  too  unlike 
any  thing  that  man  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  or  would 
consider  probable  to  be  at  any  time  witnessed  upon 
this  earth,  to  have  been  of  mere  human  invention,  and 
yet  to  be  seriously  proposed  and  seriously  believed, 
must  be  admitted.      The   most  ardent  and   enthu- 
siastic imagination  could  scarcely  have  conceived  an 
idea  of  such  a  scheme  and  dispensation  of  things, 
even  in  a  vision  ;  much  less  have  not  only  conceived, 
but  deliberately  propounded  the  ideal  delusions  of 
its  own  dreams  and  reveries,  as  no  fairy  picture,  nor 
shadowy  delineation  of  a  mere  airy  nothing,  but  the 
bodily  substantial  outline  of  a  sober,  though  future, 
reality — the  present  anticipation  of  an  actual  matter 
of  fact  to  come,  the  fulfilment  of  which  in  due  time 
should  not  only  confirm  and  verify,  but  infinitely 
transcend  the  self-created  images  of  the  fancy ;  eclips- 
ing every  effort  of  invention  to  describe  such  a  state 
beforehand,  by  the  more  than  correspondency  of  the 
simple  truth,  and  casting  into  the  shade  the  utmost 
graces  and  embellishments  of  the  copy,  by  the  in- 
imitable beauties  of  the  original.      The  mere  con- 
ception,   perhaps,   of  a  state   of  innocence   and  of 
corresponding   happiness   upon    earth,  is  possible ; 
but  what  degree   of  human  credulity,  with  no  bet- 
ter assurance  than  its  own  glowing  conceptions  of 
such  a  state,  was  ever  persuaded  to  expect  it  ?    The 
futurity,   however,   not  merely  of  such    a  state  in 
general,  but  of  such  a  state  as  qualified  and  charac- 
terised by  the  circumstances  of  distinction  which  we 
have  mentioned,  has  been  contemplated,  at  all  ages 
of  the  church,  under  the  general  exj^ectation  of  a 
millennium,  by  many  who   were  neither  fools  nor 
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visionaries,  but  sober  and  rational  Christians ;  and 
in  the  belief  of  that  futurity  they  have  both  lived 
and  died. 

As  far  then  as  the  antecedent  improbability  of  a 
particular  doctrine,  which  is  nevertheless  proposed 
as  a  grave  and  serious  truth,  can  give  it  a  claim  to 
attention,  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  is  justly 
entitled  to  consideration,  from  the  nature  of  the 
doctrine  itself.  It  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should 
earnestly  inquire,  what  inducement  multitudes  of 
good  and  jDious  men  had  in  former  times,  and  what 
inducement  serious  and  reflecting  Christians  may 
still  have,  to  acquiesce  in  the  belief  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  article  of  their  faith,  as  the  reality  of  the 
millennium  ;  an  expectation,  which  at  first  sight  re- 
sembles the  dream  of  a  distempered  imagination — 
much  more  than  the  sober  anticipation  of  a  rational 
conviction,  sometime  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  event. 

The  expectation  of  a  return  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
person,  before  the  consummation  of  all  things,  might 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  only  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  fact  of  his  departure,  and  of  the  order  and  course 
of  things  which  have  since  gone  on.  But  a  return 
of  Christ  in  person,  not  to  be  followed  by  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  but  for  a  specific  purpose, 
in  the  transaction  of  an  intermediate  oeconomy,  was 
nothing  that  could  be  naturally  collected  from  the 
fact  of  his  temporary  departure,  or  from  the  final 
end  of  that  scheme  of  religious  discipline,  which  has 
since  subsisted.  And  that  the  return  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  person  might  be  preliminary  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  as  that  might  be  to  the  general  judg- 
ment— was  an  expectation  which,  whether  antece- 
dently to  be  collected  on  other  grounds,  or  not,  was 
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yet  antecedently  more  likely  to  be  generally  received 
and  entertained,  than  a  belief  that  the  resurrection 
to  follow  on  his  return,  should  take  place  at  twice, 
and  the  judgment,  consequent  upon  it,  not  be  uni- 
versal but  partial — that  some  of  the  dead  should  be 
raised  to  life  on  an  earlier  occasion,  and  the  rest,  on 
a  later ;  and  some  be  already  in  possession  of  their 
everlasting  reward,  or  already  assured  of  their  final 
favour  and  acceptance  with  their  Judge,  ere  judg- 
ment itself  had  begun  ujDon  the  rest. 

Into  the  fact  of  the  prevalency  of  the  doctrine  in 
former  times,  as  far  as  the  proof  of  its  truth  depends 
upon  the  historical  testimony  to  its  antiquity,  and 
to  the  extent  of  its  diffusion  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
it  shall  be  our  business  to  inquire  hereafter.  At 
present  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  my  reason  for 
entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  at  all,  is 
its  connexion  with  the  proper  business  of  this  work, 
the  exposition  of  the  parables  of  our  Saviour. 

But,  though  it  is  necessary  that  something  should 
be  said  of  this  connexion,  in  general,  to  justify  the 
introduction  of  the  present  topic  into  the  body  of 
the  work,  still  it  would  obviously  be  improper  for 
me  to  enter  minutely  into  particulars ;  and  with 
that  view  to  anticipate  the  examination  of  those 
parables,  whose  consideration  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  their  own  time  and  place.  I  shall  explain  this 
connexion,  then,  only  in  the  most  general  terms ; 
and  if  I  seem  to  assert  any  thing  of  a  questionable 
nature,  without  supplying  the  necessary  proofs,  the 
reader  will  give  me  credit  for  doing  so,  merely  be- 
cause the  proper  time  and  jjlace  for  the  production 
of  such  proofs  are  not  yet  come. 

In  the  preceding  part,  then,  of  the  General  Intro- 
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duction,  we  spoke  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  church 
at  present,  and  of  its  constitution  sometime  to  come 
hereafter;  and  of  an  oeconomy  of  discipline  and  proba- 
tion, adapted  to  its  constitution  at  present,  prepara- 
tory to  an  oeconomy  of  reward  and  retribution,  adapted 
to  its  constitution  hereafter.  There  are  a  variety  of 
parables  of  the  allegorical  kind,  which  relate  to  both 
these  things,  exemplifying  the  process  of  an  oeconomy 
of  probation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  an  oeconomy 
of  retribution,  arising  out  of  it,  on  the  other ;  the 
former,  referable  to  a  matter  of  fact  which  holds 
good  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  present,  and  the 
latter  to  one,  which  may  be  equally  true  of  some 
state  or  condition  of  it,  hereafter.  These  parables 
are,  the  parable  of  the  tares  ;  the  parable  of  the 
drawnet  or  sagene  ;  the  parable  of  the  servants  left 
in  waiting  for  their  master  ;  the  parable  of  the  serv- 
ant left  instead  of  his  master;  the  parable  of  the 
great  supper;  the  parable  of  the  nobleman  or  the 
pounds ;  the  parable  of  the  wedding  garment ;  the 
parable  of  the  virgins ;  the  parable  of  the  talents  : 
and  others,  as  it  may  hereafter  appear,  either  wholly 
or  partially,  which  I  have  not  specified. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  moral  of  all  such  para- 
bles, as  exhibit  this  preparatory  oeconomy  of  proba- 
tion, conducting  regularly  to  a  final  oeconomy  of  re- 
tribution, we  have  to  choose  between  two  alterna- 
tives :  whether,  as  they  begin  in  this  life,  but  end 
in  another,  they  find  their  consummation  in  the  final 
termination  of  all  things  in  heaven,  or  in  some  in- 
termediate dispensation,  which  though  posterior  to 
the  present  life,  is  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  state 
of  things  in  heaven. 

^Vere  the  decision  of  this  question  doubtful  of  the 
L  2 
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rest  of  these  parables,  it  would  not  be  so  of  one  of 
their  number,  that  of  the  nobleman  and  his  serv- 
ants. Of  this  parable  it  is  capable  of  proof,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  demonstration,  that  it  does  not  find 
its  consummation  in  the  state  of  things,  which  is  to 
begin  and  proceed  to  all  eternity  in  heaven,  but  in 
some  other  dispensation,  which  though  later  than 
the  state  of  things  in  this  life,  is  prior  to  that  in 
heaven.  As  all  these  parables  relate  to  a  kindred 
subject,  and  by  the  community  of  structure  in  their 
composition  indicate  a  community  of  tendency  in 
their  moral,  what  is  shewn  to  be  true  of  this  one 
parable  becomes  true  by  implication  of  the  rest. 

The  difference  in  fact  between  this  one  and  the 
rest,  does  not  consist  in  their  not  admitting  of  being 
referred  to  the  same  consummation  as  this,  but  sim- 
ply in  the  circumstance,  that  the  fact  of  this  refer- 
ence is  not  capable  of  being  actually  demonstrated 
of  them,  as  it  is  of  this.  The  millennary  reign,  with 
its  oeconomy  of  reward  and  retribution,  will  satis- 
factorily explain  even  the  rest ;  but  the  millennary 
reign,  with  its  oeconomy,  alone  will  competently  ex- 
plain that  one  :  some  other  oeconomy  of  reward  and 
retribution,  such  as  we  commonly  associate  with  the 
notion  of  a  kingdom  in  heaven,  might  possibly  ex- 
plain the  rest.  I  hope  to  shew,  indeed,  in  the  course 
of  this  very  dissertation,  that  nothing  will  fully  and 
adequately  effect  even  this  purpose,  but  the  millen- 
nary oeconomy  itself. 

When,  tlien,  we  have  to  choose  between  that  solu- 
tion which  will  but  imperfectly  resolve  a  given  pro- 
blem, and  never  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or 
difficulty — and  that  which  will  minutely,  circumstan- 
tially, and  unanswerably  supply  the  given  explana- 
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tion ;  we  cannot  hesitate  on  which  of  the  modes  of 
sohition  to  fix.  I  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  all 
those  allegorical  parables,  which  represent  an  oeco- 
nomy  of  probation  of  a  certain  kind,  preparatory  to, 
and  followed  by,  an  oeconomy  of  retribution,  criti- 
cally adjusted  to  it,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  state 
of  things  under  the  millennary  dispensation,  as  far 
as  regards  this  final  oeconomy  of  retribution,  on  the 
same  principle  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
state  of  things  at  present  established  in  the  church 
on  earth,  as  far  as  regards  the  previous  oeconomy  of 
probation.  So  much  for  the  connexion  of  the  subject 
of  the  millennium  with  that  of  the  exposition  of  the 
Gospel  parables ;  which  must  be  my  apology  to  the 
reader  for  giving  the  discussion  of  this  doctrine  a 
place,  among  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  General 
Introduction  to  that  exposition. 

The  method  which  I  propose  to  follow,  in  the 
order  and  distribution  of  the  subject,  is  first,  to  con- 
sider in  detail  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  appear  to  me  to  furnish  any  countenance  to 
the  supposed  truth  and  reasonableness  of  the  doc- 
trine in  question. 

Secondly,  to  examine  such  passages  of  the  same, 
as  may  be  fairly  considered  at  first  sight  to  militate 
against  it. 

Thirdly,  to  trace  the  historical  evidence  of  the 
doctrine,  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  annals  of 
Christianity,  up  to  which  we  have  the  means  of 
mounting,  down  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century ; 
lower  than  which  I  should  think  it  unnecessary  to 
bring  its  investigation. 

Fourthly,  to  examine,  with  a  view  to  refute,  the 
most  natural,  obvious,  or  popular  objections  to  the 
L  3 
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doctrine,  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  urged  against 
it :  and  afterwards,  to  state  some  important  uses  to 
which  the  doctrine  may  be  shewn  to  be  subservient, 
and  which  might  prepare  us,  a  'priori,  to  expect 
some  such  oeconomy  and  dispensation,  as  that  of  the 
millennium,  before  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

In  the  above  distribution  of  the  method  of  our 
inquiry,  nothing  is  said  of  the  consideration  of  any 
argument  in  favour  of  the  same  conclusions,  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament.  My  reason  for  this  omission  is  partly, 
that  I  must  necessarily  be  as  studious  of  brevity,  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  is  consistent  with  a  proper 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  partly,  be- 
cause I  consider  the  arguinent  supplied  by  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  New  Testament,  to  be  amply  sufficient 
for  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  belief  in 
question  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  further  allegation 
of  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  however  satisfactory 
as  tending  to  shew  the  harmony  both  of  the  Old  and 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  their  disclosures  relating 
to  a  common  topic,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
our  purpose ;  that  we  may  take  it  into  account,  or 
we  may  dispense  with  it,  in  either  case  equally  ex 
abundanti.  Perhaps,  too,  as  there  may  be  persons 
who  would  not  think  the  argument  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Old  Testament  satisfactory,  without  the 
support  of  the  New;  the  best  method  of  availing 
ourselves  of  the  former  is  to  call  it  in,  from  time  to 
time,  as  an  auxiliary  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
latter.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  insist  on  the  argu- 
ment derivable  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  support  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
millennium,  except  obiter  and  j)ro  re  nata.     These 
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prophecies,  in  fact,  are  so  numerous,  and  so  inter- 
spersed in  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
their  complete  circumstantial  developement  would 
furnish  materials  for  a  distinct  work. 

With  regard  to  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  I  propose  to  consider  in  detail,  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  give  me  leave  to  classify  and 
arrange  them,  in  any  way  that  may  be  most  conve- 
nient for  my  purpose  :  in  order  to  which  distribution 
of  them,  I  shall  first  state  seriatim  a  number  of  pro- 
positions, all  intimately  connected  together,  and  em- 
bodying collectively  what  appears  to  me  the  sub- 
stance of  an  orthodox  millennarian's  creed;  and  then 
proceed  to  subjoin  the  scriptural  proofs  of  each. 
My  ideas  of  this  creed  are  collected  from  the  opin- 
ions of  the  millennarians  of  ancient  times,  and  not 
from  those  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  modern 
times.  The  former  in  many  respects  differ  from 
the  latter ;  and  having  to  choose  between  them,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  former,  believing  them 
to  be  not  simply  the  more  ancient,  but  withal  the 
more  scriptural  of  the  two. 

The  millennarian  then,  expects  the  following 
events ;  and  as  far  as  he  can  infer  their  connexion, 
in  the  following  order ;  though  that  is  not,  in  every 
instance,  a  point  of  paramount  importance,  or  abso- 
lute certainty,  on  which  room  for  the  possibility 
of  a  different  succession  of  particulars,  may  not  be 
allowed  to  exist. 

First,  a  personal  reappearance  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  before  any  second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Secondly,  a  second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  in  per- 
son, before  his  coming  to  judgment  at  the  end  of 
the  world. 

I.  4 
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Thirdly,  a  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity, 
collectively,  and  as  a  nation. 

Fourthly,  a  resurrection  of  part  of  the  dead,  such 
as  is  called  by  way  of  distinction,  the  resurrection 
of  the  just. 

Fifthly,  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel, 
including  the  appearance  and  manifestation  of  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  in  the  character  of  a  temporal 
monarch. 

Sixthly,  a  conformation  of  this  kingdom  to  a  state 
or  condition  of  society,  of  which  Christ  will  be  the 
head,  and  faithful  believers  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
will  be  the  members. 

A  distribution  of  rewards  and  dignities  in  it,  pro- 
portioned to  the  respective  merits  or  good  deserts  of 
the  receivers. 

A  resulting  state  of  things,  which  though  trans- 
acted u]>on  earth,  and  adapted  to  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  a  human  society  as  such,  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  desired  for  its  perfection  and  happiness. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  on  what  scriptural 
foundation  the  sober-minded  millennarian  rests  his 
belief  in  these  articles  of  his  creed  :  and  first,  with 
regard  to  a  personal  reappearance  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  before  any  second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Matt.xvii.  10,  11.  "  And  his  disciples  asked  him, 
"  saying.  Why  then  do  the  scribes  say  that  Elias 
"  must  come  first  ?  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
"  unto  them,  Elias  indeed  doth  come  first,  and  shall 
"  restore  all  things." 

Mark  ix.  11,  12.  "And  they  asked  him,  saying, 
"  Why  do  the  scribes  say  that  Elias  must  come 
"first?     And    he  answered   and    said   unto   them. 
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"  Elias  indeed,  having  come  first,  doth  restore  all 
"  things." 

These  words  are  part  of  the  conversation,  which 
passed  between  our  Saviour,  and  the  three  disciples 
who  had  witnessed  the  event  of  his  transfiguration, 
as  they  were  descending  from  the  mountain  where 
it  happened,  the  day  after  the  night  of  that 
event  '\ 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  question,  and  what 
no  doubt  suggested  even  the  form  of  the  words  in 
which  it  was  put,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  (wliy 
then,)  was  the  fact  that  Elijah  had  just  been  seen,  for 
the  first  time;  (viz.  at  the  transfiguration,  along  with 
Moses ;)  though  the  scribes  had  taught  the  people 
to  expect  to  see  him,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah,  and  though  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  whom  the  apostles  certainly  believed  to  be 
the  Messiah,  had  been  going  on  now  two  years,  and 
nearly  six  months. 

That  the  scribes  or  teachers  of  the  people  them- 
selves entertained  this  expectation  of  an  appearance 
of  Elijah,  and  taught  the  people  to  entertain  it  too, 
appears  from  the  question  put  to  John  the  Baptist 
by  the  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrim,  the  day  be- 
fore our  Lord's  return  to  Bethabara  from  the  scene 
of  the  temptation.  Art  thou  Elijah  '^  ?  and  from  one 
of  the  opinions,  mentioned  as  current  concerning  our 
Lord  himself,  after  his  fame  had  been  noised  abroad, 
so  as  to  reach  the  ears  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  that 
he  also  was  Elijah  ''.  The  same  opinion  continued 
to  be  entertained  of  him  by  some,  to  the  end  of  his 

^  Harm.  P.  iv.  10,  11,  c  Harm.  P.  ii.  8.  <»  IMark  vi.  15. 
Luke  ix.  8.    Harm.  P.  iii.  27. 
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ministry ;  and  we  see   proof  that  Elijah  was  still 
expected  to  appear,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  ^. 

The  continuance  of  the  same  expectation  of  a 
personal  reappearance  of  Elijah,  before  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Christ ;  and  even  what  specific  pur- 
pose the  fact  of  that  appearance  was  expected  to 
serve,  in  determining  the  person,  the  character,  or 
the  functions  of  the  Christ,  are  plainly  asserted  by 
Trypho  the  Jew,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Justin  Martyr, 
as  articles  of  his  own  belief,  and  of  that  of  his  coun- 
trymen f.  The  time  of  this  dialogue  was  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  or  the  beginning  of 
that  of  Antoninus  Pius  :  about  A.  D.  136. 

The  foundation  of  this  belief  is  doubtless  to  be 
traced  to  Malachi  iv.  5,  6 :  the  only  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  predicts  an  appearance  of 
Elijah  as  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah,  by  name ; 
though  there  are  others,  which  predict  some  pre- 
cursor or  harbinger  of  the  Messiah,  but  without 
a  name  s. 

"  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  be- 
"  fore  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
"  the  Lord :  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the 
"  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  chil- 
"  dren  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the 
"  earth  with  a  curse." 

That  the  scribes  then  taught,  and  that  the  people 
believed  in,  the  futurity  of  an  actual  personal  reap- 
pearance of  Elijah,  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
and  that  they  had  scriptural  authority  for  this  ex- 

e  Matt,  xxvii.  47—49:  Mark  xv.  35,  36:   Harm.  P.  iv.  101. 
Cf.  Matt.  xvi.  14  :  Mark  viii.  28  :  Luke  ix.  19  :  Harm.  P.  iv.  8. 
f  Dialog.  153.  26—34.  235.  15—236.  5. 
g  Malachi  iii.  1  :   Isaiah  xl.  3.  4.  5.  9 
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pectation,  in  the  language  of  one  at  least  of  the 
prophets,  are  certain  truths.  It  was  natural  there- 
fore for  the  disciples  to  ask  their  Master,  why  the 
scribes  had  taught  them  all  along  to  expect  this  ap- 
pearance of  Elijah,  before  his  own ;  who  yet  had 
appeared  first,  if  he  could  be  considered  to  have 
appeared  at  all,  so  long  after  his  own  manifestation, 
at  the  recent  event  of  the  transfiguration  ? 

And  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  were  there  no 
foundation  in  truth  for  the  doctrine  and  expectation 
in  question,  we  should  just  as  naturally  suppose  our 
Lord  would  not  have  failed  to  say  so ;  would  have 
told  the  inquirers,  that  the  scribes  had  no  reason  to 
form  such  an  expectation,  and  to  teach  such  a  doc- 
trine ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  no  wonder  they  had 
been  proved  false  teachers  by  the  event. 

But  our  Saviour  says  no  such  thing.  He  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  expectation  of  a  coming  of  Elijah 
in  general ;  and  he  declares  what  were  to  be  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  his  coming  in  general ;  both, 
in  such  terms  as  to  imply  that  his  coming,  and  the 
effect  to  be  produced  by  it,  were  alike  still  future, 
and  not  yet  past :  "  Elias  indeed  doth  come  first, 
"  and  shall  restore  all  things :"  (RXiag  fxev  t^x^rai 
TrpcoTOV,  Kai  oLTTOKaTaa-Trjuei   uavra  l)    in   the   language   of 

which  proposition  St.  Mark  agrees  with  St.  Matthew, 
only  that  he  uses  the  present  tense  of  the  verb, 
instead  of  the  future  :  "  doth  restore,"  instead  of 
"  shall  restore." 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  language  in  question, 
as  predicting  some  future  event,  to  be  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  Elijah  beforehand,  as  a  con- 
sequent is  with  an  antecedent,  or  an  effect  with  a 
cause ;  that  justifies  us  in  contending  it  cannot  with 
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any  propriety  be  construed  to  refer  to  some  past 
event,  which,  whether  connected  with  an  appearance 
of  Elijah  in  any  sense,  or  not,  had  nevertheless 
already  taken  place.  It  justifies  vis  therefore  in  con- 
tending that  the  effect,  supposed  to  be  consecutive 
on  the  appearance  of  Elijah,  was  nothing  which 
could  have  transpired  and  been  executed  already,  in 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist. 
It  would  not  indeed  have  been  consistent  with  pro- 
priety of  language  in  any  case,  had  our  Saviour 
spoken  of  that  coming  as  still  first  or  2^rioi\  in  re- 
ference to  what  had  long  since  taken  place,  his  own 
manifestation  also,  in  his  proper  time  and  order,  after 
that  of  his  precursor;  but  it  would  be  still  more 
inconsistent  with  it,  to  have  spoken  of  the  effect,  to 
follow  upon  the  coming  of  Elijah,  as  something  still 
future,  when  the  coming  itself,  which  was  to  jiro- 
duce  it,  had  long  since  taken  place,  and  all  the  effect 
ever  contemplated  or  designed  by  it,  had  long  since 
been  brought  to  pass.  Would  not  this  have  been 
the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  the  effect  should  be 
produced,  after  the  cause  which  was  to  produce  it, 
should  long  before  have  ceased  to  act  ? 

If,  then,  while  our  Saviour  admits  the  truth  of 
the  popular  doctrine  of  some  appearance  of  Elijah 
before  that  of  the  Christ,  he  recognises,  at  the  same 
time  a  future  matter  of  fact,  to  which  that  appear- 
ance was  to  be  subservient ;  he  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  an  appearance  of  Elijah,  in  any 
sense,  which  had  already  preceded  his  own  ;  much 
less  to  any  event,  as  a  consequence  of  that,  which 
had  already  resulted  from  it.  If  so,  he  refers  to 
^ome fiiiture  appearance  of  Elijah,  and  to  ^ome future 
effect,  the  consequence  of  it ;  both,  as  prior  and  pre- 
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liminary  to  some  advent  of  tlie  Messiah,  and  there- 
fore a  second  advent ;  for  one,  and  consequently  a 
first,  had  ah-eady  taken  place. 

Now  as  a  second  advent  of  the  Messiah  is  na- 
turally ojDposed  to  a  first,  so  is  a  harbinger  of  a 
second  advent  as  naturally  to  one  of  a  first :  and  if 
every  advent  of  the  Messiah  must  have  its  harbinger, 
and  that  harbinger  must  be  Elijah  in  some  sense  or 
other,  then,  if  the  harbinger  of  the  second  is  the 
literal  Elijah,  the  harbinger  of  the  first,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  correlatives,  could  not  be  Elijah  in  person, 
but  might  be  so  in  figure.  John  the  Baptist  was 
the  harbinger  of  the  first  advent  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  therefore  John  the  Baptist  was  Elijah  in  figure, 
and  might  be  spoken  of  as  such. 

^Accordingly  he  is  so  spoken  of  by  the  angel,  who 
announced  the  futurity  of  his  birth  to  his  father 
Zacharias.  "  For  he  shall  be  great  before  the 
"  Lord  ;  and  wine  and  strong  drink  he  may  not 
"  drink ;  and  he  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
"  {or  he  shall  be  filled  with  a  holy  spirit,)  yet  from 
"  his  mother's  womb.  And  many  of  the  children  of 
"  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God.  And 
"  he  shall  go  before  him  in  Elias  his  spirit  and 
"  power,  to  restore  unto  children  the  hearts  of  fa- 
"  thers,  and  disobedient  ones  to  the  wisdom  (the  way 
"  of  thinking)  of  just,  to  make  ready  for  the  Lord 
"  a  prepared  people  K" 

By  quoting  the  words,  which  Malachi  had  used 
in  describing  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  min- 
istry of  Elijah,  before  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  angel 
clearly  intimates  that  the  office,  so  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  mission  of  Elijah,  would  be  similarly  discharged 
'  Liikei.  15—17.    Harm.  P.  i.  2. 
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by  the  ministiy  of  John ;  but  by  premising  that 
John  should  perform  this  part,  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah,  not  in  his  person,  he  plainly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  agents,  even  while  he  affirms 
the  similarity  of  the  thing  to  be  done  by  them  ; 
Elijah  in  power  and  spirit  is  evidently  opposed  to 
Elijah  in  power  and  person.  Any  one,  who  dis- 
charged an  office  resembling  Elijah's,  might  be 
called  Elijah  in  spirit ;  Elijah  himself  only  could  be 
called  Elijah  in  person.  It  cannot  be  inferred,  then, 
from  the  testimony  of  the  angel,  that  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi  was  intended  exclusively  of  John  :  it 
might  indeed  be  applied  to  him  as  a  type  of  Elijah, 
as  answering  to  Elijah  in  spirit;  but  that  it  was 
always  designed  to  be  so  applied,  that  it  had  no 
respect  to  any  appearance  of  Elijah  in  person,  does 
not  follow  from  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  by  the 
angel  Gabriel. 

It  is  usual,  indeed,  to  consider  Elijah  as  a  type 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  explain  the  similarity  of 
their  characters  on  that  principle :  and  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  in  some  parts  of  the  personal  history 
of  the  two,  and  some  circumstances  of  their  personal 
character,  the  historical  relation  between  them  may 
seem  actually  to  hold  good.  It  is,  however,  with 
respect  to  accidental  circumstances,  in  which  the 
essence  of  their  character  no  wise  consists:  and  with 
regard  to  that  one  common  characteristic  distinction, 
in  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  are  involved  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  the  ministerial  relation  of  each 
to  the  Messiah,  viz.  that  they  should  go  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord,  to  produce  such  and  such  effects, 
preparatory  to  his  own  appearance ;  the  reverse  of 
the  usual  explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more 
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correct,  and  the  very  thing  implied  by  the  language 
of  the  angel  in  reference  to  both  ;  viz.  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  a  type  of  Elijah,  and  not  Elijah  a  type 
of  John  the  Baptist.  John  did  that  on  his  appear- 
ance, first,  which  Elijah  was  also  to  do,  on  his,  next ; 
and  because  their  personal  office  was  so  far  a  com- 
mon one,  the  description  of  it  left  by  Malachi  in 
reference  to  Elijah,  was  so  far  applicable  to  John. 
But  John  would  not  be  called  Elijah  in  spirit,  ex- 
cept as  opposed  to  Elijah  in  person ;  nor  would  it 
be  said  that  he  should  go  before  as  Elijah  in  spirit, 
if  it  were  not  supposed  that  Elijah  himself  should 
some  time  go  before  in  person. 

Nor  can  it  be  objected,  that  the  words  of  the 
angel  perhaps  mean,  that  John  should  go  before  on 
this  occasion  as  Elijah  in  spirit,  just  as  Elijah  had 
gone  before  on  some  former  occasion,  in  his  own 
person.  For,  on  what  occasion,  I  would  ask,  was 
that?  and  who  was  the  Lord  that  followed  after 
Elijah  in  his  own  person,  on  that  occasion,  as  Jesus 
followed  upon  John  the  Baptist,  as  upon  Elijah  in 
spirit,  on  this  occasion  ? 

It  is  certain  that  the  prediction  of  Malachi  pro- 
mised apparently  an  appearance  of  Elijah  in  person: 
it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  Jews,  construing  it 
literally,  expected  Elijah  in  person.  Consequently, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  receive  an  assurance  that 
the  appearance  of  any  one,  who  answered  merely  to 
Elijah  in  spirit,  was  the  appearance  of  the  Elijah 
whom  they  expected.  Such  an  assurance  they  re- 
ceived from  our  Lord  concerning  John  the  Baptist, 
mixed,  however,  with  a  significant  intimation  that 
he  did  not  suppose  they  would  readily  admit  it.  It 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  reflections  which  he  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  people,  after  the  arrival  of  the  cele- 
brated message  of  John  :  "  And  if  ye  are  willing  to 
"  receive  it,  (that  is,  to  believe  it,)  he  himself  is  Elias 
"  who  is  about  to  come:"  (Ka<  d  BeXere  le^aaOai,  avrog 
lariv   Hxlag  o  (j.eXXav  ep')(^(>Tdat  ^.) 

Here,  also,  it  is  admitted  that  some  Elijah  was  to 
come;  and  while  it  is  further  asserted,  that  if  they 
would  receive  it,  if  they  would  persuade  themselves 
to  think  so,  John  himself  was  Elijah  in  question ; 
it  would  be  a  very  unfair  inference  from  this  ad- 
mission, that  no  other  person  was  contemplated  by 
our  Saviour,  no  other  in  his  opinion  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  character  of  Elijah,  but  John.  It  is 
not  a  correct  version  of  the  words,  to  render  them, 
"  This  is  that  Elijah,  which  was  for  to  come :"  for 
that  would  make  them  imply  that  no  one  else  was 
to  come.  It  is  more  correct  to  render  them,  "  He 
"  himself  is  Elijah,  who  is  about  to  come."  Their 
force  is  properly,  "  He  himself  is  an  Elijah,  who  is 
"  about  to  come."  For,  though  Elijah  is  strictly  a 
proper  name,  yet  as  defined  by  (o  fxeXXcov  efjyjadai) 
"  He  who  is  about  to  come,"  it  becomes  equivalent  to 
an  appellative  ;  and  may  describe  a  class  of  persons, 
provided  they  agree  in  that  one  particular,  of  being 
persons  about  to  come,  for  such  and  such  an  end  and 
purpose. 

What  then  was  the  difficulty,  which  it  is  implied 
by  our  Saviour's  language,  the  Jews  would  feel  in 
assenting  to  the  assurance  that  John  was  an  Elijah, 
as  destined  to  come.  It  is  enough  to  reply,  that 
they  expected  Elijah  in  person,  and  therefore  would 
not  readily  believe  that  a  different  individual  could, 
in  any  sense,  be  he  ;  that  they  were  still  less  pre- 
■^  Matt.  xi.  14.    Harm.  P.  iii.  9. 
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pared  to  believe  this  of  such  an  individual  as  John 
the  Baptist,  whom  they  had  long  before  determined 
to  reject,  and  who  had  been  now  nearly  eighteen 
months  in  prison  ;  that  they  could  not  believe  John 
to  be  the  expected  Elijah,  who  was  to  precede,  with- 
out also  believing  that  Jesus  was  the  expected  Lord 
or  Messiah,  who  was  to  follow  :  and  this  last  was  a 
point  which  at  no  time  in  our  Saviour's  ministry, 
and  particularly  after  his  first  year  was  over,  were 
they  prepared  generally  to  concede. 

And  hence  it  furnishes  no  ground  of  objection  to 
the  truth  of  the  expectation  of  an  appearance  of 
Elijah  as  still  to  come,  that  in  this  very  conversa- 
tion with  the  disciples,  at  the  time  of  the  descent 
from  the  mountain  of  transfiguration,  after  answer- 
ing their  question,  as  we  have  seen,  our  Lord  sub- 
joined :  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  come 
"  already,  and  they  have  known  him  not,  but  have 
"  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  have  listed  ^ :" 
which  the  disciples,  it  is  added,  immediately  under- 
stood to  be  meant  of  John  the  Baptist.  There  is 
no  inconsistency  between  this  statement,  that  Elijah 
was  come  already,  and  the  other,  just  before,  that 
Elijah  should  still  first  come — if  one  is  meant  of  the 
spiritual,  and  the  other,  of  the  literal,  Elijah  ;  the 
one  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  a  type  of  Elijah,  in  his 
proper  character  of  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah,  the 
other  of  Elijah,  as  the  antitype  of  the  Baptist,  in 
precisely  the  same  relation. 

Having  thus  considered  all  the  texts  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  book  of  Revelation,  which 
relate  to  the  coming  of  Elijah,  I  shall  conclude  by 

'  Matt.  xvii.  12.     Cf.  Mark  ix.  13.     Harm.  loc.  cil. 
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observing,  that  the  belief  in  the  futurity  of  this 
coming  was  generally  received  among  the  fathers ; 
who  are  unanimous  also  in  considering  one  of  the 
two  witnesses,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion °S  to  be  meant  of  Elijah.  Proofs  of  both  these 
assertions  will  be  produced  hereafter. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  our  propositions ; 
a  second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  in  person,  before  his 
coming  to  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world  :  in 
the  first  place  it  may  be  observed  that  the  arguments, 
which  tend  to  establish  the  belief  of  an  appearance  of 
Elijah  in  person,  Jirsf,  contribute  to  establish  the 
certainty  of  an  appearance  of  the  Christ  in  person, 
also,  afterwards.  For  these  things  are  connected  as 
antecedent  and  consequent,  or  as  cause  and  effect : 
Elijah  is  not  to  go  before,  unless  some  one  else  is  to 
follow  after  ;  and  Elijah  must  go  before,  because  that 
other  person  is  to  follow  after.  It  was  so,  in  the 
case  of  the  precession  of  Elijah  in  spirit ;  and  it  will 
be  so,  in  the  case  of  the  precession  of  Elijah  in  per- 
son :  the  Lord  God,  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour, 
Christ,  followed  actually  after  the  spiritual  Elijah  ; 
and  the  same  Lord  God,  in  the  person  of  the  same 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  must  follow  actually  after  the 
real  Elijah. 

It  may  appear,  indeed,  superfluous  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  a  second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  some  time 
or  other :  for  what  Christian  is  there,  who  does  not 
believe  in  it,  and  is  not  as  firmly  persuaded  that  his 
Lord  and  Master  will  in  due  time  return  to  judge 
the  world,  as  that  he  once  came  into  it  to  save  it,  and 
having  accomplished  that  object,  departed  again  to 
"'  Rev.  xi.  3,  4.  7,  &c. 
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heaven  by  his  ascension  ?  A  return  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  person,  however,  to  the  general  judgment,  and 
one,  preparatory  to  any  other  oeconomy,  not  to  be 
transacted  without  his  presence  again  on  earth,  are 
very  different  things.  The  expectation  of  the  for- 
mer is  common  to  all  Christians,  the  ojjponents  as 
well  as  the  advocates  of  the  millennium ;  but  the 
belief  in  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  its  advocates. 

Now,  that  we  may  admit  for  a  moment  the  equal 
truth  of  each  of  these  expectations — as  they  are  both 
alike  still  future,  and  both  alike  matter  of  implicit 
faith,  and  always  must  have  been ;  we  might  na- 
turally look  to  find  repeated  allusions  to  each  of 
them  in  scripture,  yet  not  always  so  determinate  as 
to  shew  which  of  them  in  particular  was  meant. 
Such  allusions  do,  indeed,  occur ;  but  frequently  in 
the  most  general  terms,  so  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  of 
what  coming  of  Christ  they  are  to  be  understood. 
But  even  under  such  circumstances,  if  there  are  to 
be  both  a  first  and  a  second  event  of  the  same  kind 
in  general,  reason  is  that  indefinite  allusions  to  the 
fact  of  such  an  event,  not  otherwise  explained  or 
specified,  should  be  referred  to  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  to  which  they  will  apply ;  and  in  some 
cases  this  reference  is  not  only  a  j^f'iori  just  and 
reasonable,  but  even  necessary,  and  such  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  seems  peremptorily  to  require. 

For  example ;  in  St.  John's  account  of  what  passed 
at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  upon  the  last  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  the  disciples,  after  his  resurrection,  which 
he  mentions '%  when  we  read  that  Peter  put  this 
question,  concerning  (as  it  is  commonly  supposed) 

n  Chap.  xxi.  1—24.     Harm.  P.  v.  13. 
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St.  John  himself,  "  Lord,  and  what  of  this  man  ?" 
and  that  Jesus  answered,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry, 
"  until  I  come,  what  is  it  to  thee  ?"  we  see  that 
there  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  some  coming  or  advent 
of  Jesus  himself  in  person,  (which  must  therefore  be 
a  return,)  as  hereafter  to  take  place ;  but  what  re- 
turn, and  when,  is  left  indefinite. 

When  we  read,  however,  in  the  next  place,  St. 
John's  account  of  an  expectation  concerning  himself, 
which  became  current  among  the  brethren  in  con- 
sequence of  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  not  to 
die,  but  to  be  kept  alive  until  the  time  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  question  ;  then,  if  there  be  cause  to 
expect  a  double  advent  of  Christ,  at  different  times 
and  for  different  purposes  respectively ;  surely  the 
coming  referred  to  in  this  expectation  concerning 
St.  John,  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  understood  of  the 
first,  and  not  of  the  last.  If  a  coming  of  Christ 
again  before  the  end  or  consummation  of  all  things, 
was  upon  other  grounds,  to  be  expected,  we  can  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  a  notion,  founded  upon  the 
p?'ima  facie  construction  of  the  words  of  Jesus  to 
Peter,  might  get  abroad  in  the  church,  that  St.  John 
should  survive  to  witness  this  coming ;  but  not,  if 
no  coming  was  known  or  expected,  excejjt  what 
should  immediately  be  followed  by  the  end  of  tlie 
world.  The  end  of  the  world,  for  aught  that  the 
church  knew  to  the  contrary,  might  still  be  indefi- 
nitely remote  :  but  some  return  of  Christ  in  person, 
we  learn  from  a  variety  of  intimations  both  in  scrip- 
ture, and  out  of  scripture,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  Gospel  history  was  currently  believed  to  be  close 
at  hand  ;  and  that  too,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  well  as  before  it. 
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With  this  expectation  generally  diffused,  it  might 
be  no  extravagant  opinion  that  St.  John  perhaps 
was  specially  to  be  kept  alive  until  the  fulfilment  of 
the  event  expected ;  for  that  might  be  to  keep  him 
alive  not  so  much  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  hu- 
man existence.  It  is  one  among  the  other  traditions 
relating  to  the  apostles,  that  St.  John  in  particular 
never  died  ;  that  though  he  ceased  to  appear,  or  to 
live  among  men,  he  was  merely  translated ;  and 
was  reserved  still  in  being  somewhere  against  the 
end  of  the  world.  We  know,  indeed,  that  this 
tradition  is  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  St.  John's 
contemporaries,  who  have  left  it  on  record  that  he 
both  died  and  was  buried  at  Ephesus  ;  yet  it  might 
obviously  be  invented  to  save  the  credit  of  the  pre- 
ceding expectation  ;  especially  as  time  advanced,  and 
the  coming  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  belief  in 
its  proximity,  before  existing,  was  still  apparently 
remote.  Nor  do  we  meet  with  the  tradition,  until 
the  third  or  fourth  century  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Again,  when  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that  just  after  the  ascension,  and  while  the  apostles 
were  still  earnestly  gazing  up  to  heaven,  to  follow 
the  course  of  their  Master,  two  angels  appeared  to 
them  and  said ;  "  Men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
"  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  Jesus  who  hath 
"  been  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  thus 
"  come  after  what  manner  ye  have  beheld  him  going 
'•'  into  heaven°:"  we  see  there  is  the  same  allusion 
to  a  future  return  of  Jesus,  as  before ;  but  when, 
and  where,  just  as  indeterminate  as  before  also. 

If  we  consider,  however,  that  the  assurance  of  the 

o  Acts  i.  10,  11.      Harm.  P.  v.  17- 
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angels  promises  a  return  of  the  same  Jesus,  who  was 
just  gone  away  into  heaven,  not  only  of  the  fact  in 
general,  but  after  the  manner  or  fashion,  in  which 
he  had  just  been  seen  to  go  away  into  heaven ;  it 
becomes  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  promised  return  must  be  in  general 
analogous  to  those  of  the  witnessed  departure. 

For  example,  would  the  same  Jesus  return  cifter 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  departed,  unless,  as  he 
had  gone  up  into  heaven  in  a  cloud,  he  were  to  re- 
turn from  heaven  in  a  cloud  ?  or  if,  as  he  had  gone 
up  into  heaven  from  mount  Olivet  in  particular,  he 
did  not  descend  from  heaven  again  on  mount  Olivet 
in  particular  p  ? 

This  last  is  a  significant  circumstance,  and  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  correspondence  between 
a  return  and  a  departure,  which  were  to  be  exactly 
the  counterparts  of  each  other.  It  is  my  belief,  that 
the  mission  of  the  angels,  immediately  after  the 
ascension,  and  while  the  apostles  were  still  upon 
the  spot  whence  their  Master  had  departed  from 
them,  was  intended  to  communicate  this  particular 
assurance,  more  than  for  any  thing  else.    A  general 

P  With  regard  to  the  expectation  of  a  return  of  Christ,  an- 
swering in  all  respects  to  the  mode  and  circumstances  of  his 
departure,  Sulpicius  Severus  tells  us,  in  his  life  of  St.  Martin, 
that  being  once  tempted  by  an  appearance  of  Satan,  under  the 
form  of  Christ,  as  Satan  would  have  had  him  suppose ;  but  with 
the  insignia  of  regal  pomp  and  splendour ;  of  Christ  in  short, 
returning  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom ;  Martin  answered, 
Non  se  Jesus  Dominus  purpuratum  et  diademate  renitentem 
venturum  esse  prsedixit.  Ego  Christum,  nisi  in  eo  habitu,  for- 
maque  qua  passus  est,  nisi  crucis  stigmata  proferentem,  venisse 
non  credam  :  which  declaration  of  his  detected  the  cheat  of  the 
Devil.     Vita,  cap.  25, 
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expectation  that  Jesus  would  sometime  return,  the 
apostles  must  have  had  already  ;  for  Jesus  himself 
had  often  assured  them  of  it :  and  a  general  antici- 
pation that  he  would  return  upon  clouds,  they  must 
also  have  entertained  already ;  for  that  too  had  been 
more  than  once  told  them  by  him.  But  a  particular 
belief  that  mount  Olivet  would  be  the  locality  of  the 
descent  from  heaven,  they  could  no  more  have  con- 
ceived, until  assured  of  it  by  the  angels,  than  they 
could  have  known  or  expected  mount  Olivet  to  be 
the  locality  of  the  departure  thither,  until  they  had 
been  apprised  of  it  by  the  event. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  presumption,  so  ob- 
tained, with  the  import  of  the  following  passage 
from  Zechariah  ;  and  then  say,  whether  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  some  reason  for  it. 

"  And  his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the 
"  mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the 
"  east,  and  the  mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the 
"  midst  thereof  toward  the  east  and  toward  the  west, 
"  (md  there  shall  he  a  very  great  valley ;  and  half 
"  of  the  mountain  shall  remove  toward  the  north, 
"  and  half  of  it  toward  the  south."    Zech.  xiv.  4. 

It  is  not  my  business  at  present,  to  explain  the 
prophecies  either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  relate  to  the  destruction  of  Antichrist, 
and  the  termination  of  the  great  antichristian  con- 
test :  I  will  observe  only  that  the  above  is  part  of 
the  other  disclosures  in  reference  to  that  subject; 
and  it  appears  from  this  passage,  that  when  the  Lord 
interferes  at  last,  to  terminate  at  one  blow  this  in- 
fidel contest,  mount  Olivet  is  the  chosen  scene  on 
which  he  takes  his  stand  :  his  feet  shall  stand  upon 
mount  Olivet  in  that  day.  Now  it  is  at  the  time 
M  4> 
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of  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  and  with  the  decision 
of  the  terrible  antichristian  contest,  by  an  equally- 
terrible  display  of  omnipotent  power  and  majesty, 
that  the  millennarian  expects  the  first  of  the  two  fu- 
ture advents  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  a  tradition  of  the 
church,  transmitted  from  a  remote  antiquity,  that 
Antichrist  will  meet  with  his  final  overthrow,  on  the 
same  mount  Olivet,  whence  Christ  ascended  into 
heaven. 

If,  however,  the  advent  of  our  Lord  to  the  general 
judgment  is  one,  which  both  the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  the  millennium  agree  in  supposing  will 
be  followed  by  the  end  of  all  things ;  then  if  any 
advent  of  Christ  is  still  to  come,  on  which  such  con- 
sequences are  described  to  ensue,  as  imply  or  re- 
quire a  longer  continuance  of  the  present  state  of 
things;  this  advent  in  particular  cannot  be  the  ad- 
vent to  the  general  judgment ;  and  therefore  must 
be  some  one,  prior  to  it.  Now  there  are  a  multitude 
of  passages  in  scripture,  which  while  they  recognise 
as  a  preliminary  fact,  some  personal  return  of  Christ, 
speak  of  it  as  followed  immediately  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  kingdom  of  some  kind,  which,  it  further 
appears,  is  supposed  both  to  begin  and  to  proceed 
upon  earth.  These  passages  I  shall  produce  else- 
where :  at  present  it  suffices  to  refer  to  them,  in 
order  to  shew  that  by  recognising  a  state  of  being, 
posterior  to  a  second  personal  advent  of  Christ,  yet 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  they  distin- 
guish between  the  advent,  which  precedes  such  a 
state,  and  any  other,  which  ushers  in  the  end  of  the 
world. 

I  shall  produce  a  passage,  however,  in  which  some 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ  is  first  alluded  to,  and  a  cer- 
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tain  oecoiiomy  or  state  of  things  is  next  mentioned 
as  consequent  upon  it ;  because  of  its  connexion  not 
only  with  our  present  proposition,  but  aLo  with  the 
next,  which  we  shall  have  to  pass  to  by  and  by. 

"  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  to  the 
"  effect  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out ;  that  sea- 
"  sons  of  refreshment  may  come  from  the  presence 
"  of  the  Lord,  and  he  may  send  you  him  that  be- 
'*  fore  was  preached  unto  you,  Jesus  Christ :  whom 
"  heaven  indeed  must  receive  (contain)  until  the 
"  times  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  things,  which  God 
"  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets, 
"  since  the  world  began."    Acts  iii.  19 — 21. 

These  words  are  a  part  of  the  sermon,  addressed 
by  St.  Peter  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem,  on  occasion 
of  the  miracle  of  healing  the  lame  man,  who  was 
above  forty  years  of  age^i.  It  is  a  natural  inference 
from  them,  that  there  were  still  seasons  of  refresh- 
ment, in  reserve  with  the  Lord,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Jews  in  particular ;  and  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  in  futurity  as  another  mission  of  the  same 
Jesus,  who  had  once  been  preached  to  the  Jews  be- 
fore :  but  that  neither  these  seasons  of  refreshment 
could  arrive,  nor  that  mission  of  Jesus  take  place, 
without  the  repentance  and  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  God 
had  spoken  by  the  prophets,  in  the  next  place ;  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  until  both. 

As  far,  then,  as  concerns  our  present  proposition, 
another  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  gone  into 
heaven,  when  an  interval  of  time  devoted  to  a  cer- 
tain proper  purpose  should  have  elapsed,  is  plainly 
foretold  in  these  words;  and  that  seasons  of  rest  and 

'1  Acts  iii.  1— iv.  22. 
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refreshment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  in  particu- 
lar, should  be  consequent  upon  it :  and  as  far  as  con- 
cerns our  next  proposition,  neither  of  these  things, 
it  appears,  can  take  place  without  the  repentance 
and  conversion  of  the  Jews.  What,  then,  are  those 
seasons  of  refreshment,  which  the  repentance  and 
conversion  of  this  people  should  procure  to  be  sent 
from  the  face  of  the  Lord  ;  should  prevail  upon  him 
to  ordain  and  concede  from  his  presence  ;  and  which 
the  return,  once  again,  of  the  same  Jesus,  who  had 
already  been  preached  to  them  before,  should  forth- 
with usher  in  and  begin  ? 

A  millennarian  has  no  difficulty  in  answering  this 
question.  They  are  the  appointed  season  and  dura- 
tion of  the  millennarian  dispensation ;  that  blessed 
interval  of  rest  and  refreshment  to  all  the  sublunary 
works  of  God,  which  the  very  meaning  of  the  terms 
employed  to  speak  of  it,  so  significantly  points  to ; 
Kaipoi  avaipv^£wg  diro  TipocraTcov  tov  Kvpiov.  A  period  of 
refreshment,  coming  from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  is  a 
communication  to  his  creatures  in  this  world,  who 
stand  in  so  much  need  of  it,  of  some  portion  of  his 
own  happiness,  "  in  whose  presence  is  the  fulness  of 
"  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
"  evermore ;  with  whom  is  the  wellspring  of  life 
"  and  light  %"  whence  only  both  must  be  derived  to 
his  creatures. 

An  opponent  of  the  millennary  theory  would  be 
much  more  at  a  loss  what  to  reply.  His  only 
plausible  answer,  that  they  are  seasons  of  rest  and 
refreshment  in  heaven — is  debarred  him,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.  What  can  the  repentance  and 
conversion  of  the  Jews  have  to  do  with  the  coming 

■■  Psalm  xxxvi.  9. 
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of  seasons  of  rest  and  comfort  in  heaven  ?  Much 
more,  what  such  seasons  can  be  specially  conceded — 
can  go  forth  expressly  from  the  face  of  God — on 
that  account,  in  heaven  ?  where  his  presence  at  all 
times  diifuses  ineffable  joy  and  delight,  incapa- 
ble of  degrees  of  increase,  and  not  less  incapable 
of  diminution.  What  consistency  too  would  there 
be,  in  supposing  a  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  again  to 
the  Jews  on  earth,  expressly  to  usher  in  the  com- 
mencement of  a  time  of  rest  and  refreshment  in 
heaven  ? 

We  cannot  suppose  these  things  to  be  meant. 
The  coming  of  a  season  of  rest  and  refreshment  is 
doubtless  intended  for  that  which  wants  it  so  much, 
this  world  of  pain,  and  trouble,  and  misery^ :  the 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ  is  no  doubt  designed  to 
usher  it  in  there,  where  his  mission  is  transacted 
and  takes  effect,  viz.  upon  earth :  the  people,  whose 
repentance  and  conversion,  at  present  delayed,  do 
equally  delay  the  arrival  of  both,  are  doubtless  in- 
tended largely  to  partake  of  the  boon  of  rest  and 
comfort,  in  their  converted  and  reformed  capacity, 
where  alone  they  can  properly  do  so,  viz.  upon  earth. 
If  so,  these  seasons  of  refreshment  may  indeed  be  the 
millennium  :  but,  whatever  they  may  be,  if  it  is  but 
something  that  must  necessarily  be  transacted  upon 
earth,  the  personal  advent  of  Christ,  which  precedes 
it,  is  not  an  advent  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  proper  consideration  of 
our  third  proposition ;  a  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity  collectively,  and  as  a  nation. 

Luke  xiii.  34,  35.    "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 

^  Rom.  viii.  18—24. 
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"  which  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that 
"  are  sent  unto  thee ;  how  often  would  I  have  ga- 
"  thered  together  thy  children,  as  a  hen  her  own 
"  brood  under  her  wings  :  and  ye  would  not.  Be- 
"  hold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  :  and  ve- 
"  rily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me,  until  the 
"  time  be  come  (or,  it  be  come)  when  ye  shall  say, 
"  Blessed  he  he  who  is  coming  in  the  name  of 
"  the  Lord." 

These  words  made  part  of  the  answer,  returned 
by  our  Saviour,  to  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  him, 
saying,  "  Get  thee  out,  and  go  from  hence  ;  for 
'^  Herod  is  wishing  to  kill  thee  ^"  Jesus  was  then 
making  his  last  circuit  of  Galilee,  before  his  arrival 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  fourth  passover ;  and  had  not 
yet  passed  into  Peraea. 

Let  us  now  compare  them  with  the  following 
from  St.  Matthew  ;  which  are  almost  word  for  word 
the  same. 

Matt,  xxiii.  37 — 39.  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
"  thou  which  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them 
"  that  are  sent  unto  thee ;  how  often  would  I  have 
"  gathered  together  thy  children,  as  a  hen  gathereth 
"  together  her  own  brood  under  her  wings  :  and  ye 
"  would  not.  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
"  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me 
"  henceforth,  until  ye  shall  say  ;  Blessed  be  he  who 
"  is  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

These  words  were  the  last  which  our  Saviour  de- 
livered in  public,  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry, 
before  he  made  an  end  of  it  by  his  departure  from 
the  temple,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  in  passion 
week  ". 

t  Luke  xiii.  31.   Harm.  P.  iv.  37-  "  Harm.  P.  iv.  77- 
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A  declaration,  then,  which  it  thus  appears,  though 
made  originally  hefore  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  on 
occasion  of  the  last  passover,  was  repeated  hy  him 
verbatim,  several  days  after  he  had  heen  there, 
never  was  intended,  nor  can  justly  he  considered  to 
refer  beforehand,  to  any  thing  that  passed,  either  in 
Jerusalem  or  elsewhere,  between  the  two  periods  ; 
and  though  after  the  first  declaration,  yet  before  the 
last. 

Though  therefore  we  may  read  in  each  of  the 
evangelists  ^,  that  when  our  Lord  made  his  public 
procession  into  Jerusalem  from  Bethany,  on  Monday 
in  passion  week,  he  was  actually  received  and  sa- 
luted by  the  assembled  multitudes  in  language,  much 
to  the  same  effect  as  that  implied  above  ;  "  Blessed 
"  he  he  who  is  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 
{6vXoyYifj.evog  o  epyofxtvog  ev  ovofxari  Kvpiov :)  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  occasion  of  this  procession,  and  the 
fact  of  the  welcome  which  the  concourse  of  spectators 
should  give  him  then,  were  no  more  intended  by  our 
Lord's  declaration  in  the  first  instance,  as  recorded 
by  St.  Luke,  than  they  could  have  been  by  his  de- 
claration in  the  second,  as  related  by  St.  Matthew. 

The  truth  indeed  is,  that  the  concluding  words  in 
each  instance  are  borrowed  from  Psalm  cxviii.  26. 
"  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Lord  :"  a  text  which  the  people  at  large  were  as 
much  at  liberty  to  apply  to  our  Saviour,  if  they 
thought  fit,  as  he  was,  to  apply  to  himself.  And 
there  was  this  further  reason  why  both  should  coin- 
cide in  making  such  an  application  of  it,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  in  each  instance,  that  it 

X  Matt.  xxvi.  9:  Mark  xi.  9  :  Luke  xix.  3.S  :  John  xii.  l.S. 
Cf.  Harm.  P.  iv.  64. 
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made  part  of  a  psalm,  understood  to  refer  to  the 
Messiah,  and  so  might  be  applied  by  our  Lord  to 
himself;  and  it  was  quoted  by  the  people,  as  ap- 
plicable to  our  Saviour,  under  the  idea  that  he  was 
then  making  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  very 
character  of  the  Messiah.  For  the  same  reason,  both 
as  part  of  a  psalm  confessedly  projDhetical  of  the 
Messiah,  and  as  defining  the  language  afterwards 
familiarly  employed  in  speaking  of,  or  alluding  to 
him  ;  "  He  that  is  coming,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;" 
we  may  justly  contend  that  the  import  of  a  declara- 
tion, like  this,  "  Ye  shall  see  me  no  more,  until  ye 
"  shall  say,  Blessed  he  he  who  is  coming  in  the 
"  name  of  the  Lord,"  is  tantamount  to  saying.  Ye 
shall  see  me  no  more,  until  ye  shall  be  disposed  to 
receive  me  as  your  expected  Messiah. 

Let  us  then  consider  under  what  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  we  find  our  Saviour  pro- 
nouncing an  assurance  of  such  an  import  as  this ; 
on  the  last  of  the  occasions  in  question.  It  was  in 
the  temple,  and  at  the  moment  of  solemnly  closing 
his  ministry;  that  ministry,  on  which  three  full 
years  from  passover  to  passover  had  previously  been 
spent.  It  was  still  in  quality  of  the  same  Messiah, 
that  he  was  closing  his  ministry,  and  taking  leave 
of  those,  among  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
charged, in  which,  until  then,  he  had  laboured 
among  them  :  but  it  was  in  quality  of  a  Messiah, 
who  had  as  yet  laboured  in  vain  to  gain  their  belief 
in  the  truth  of  what  he  was  :  of  a  Messiah,  whom 
all  had  agreed  to  reject,  and  whose  rejection,  as  final 
and  complete,  would  be  manifested  in  the  face  both 
of  God  and  of  man,  only  two  days  afterwards,  by 
his  ignominious  death  on  the  cross.     He  takes  his 
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leave  therefore  of  the  Jews,  on  this  mournful  occa- 
sion, in  his  own  character  of  a  rejected  Messiah,  and 
in  theirs  of  an  impenitent  and  unconverted  people. 
Yet  he  takes  his  leave,  with  this  declaration,  "Ye 
"  shall  see  me  no  more  from  henceforth,  until  ye 
"  shall  say,  or  till  the  time  shall  arrive,  M^hen  ye 
"  shall  say.  Blessed  he  he  who  is  coming  in  the 
"  name  of  the  Lord  :"  which  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
as  we  have  seen.  Ye  shall  see  me  no  more,  until  ye 
shall  receive  me  as  your  Messiah. 

The  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  then,  and  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  again  to  them,  either  consequent 
upon  it,  or  concomitant  with  it,  are  both  of  them 
facts,  justly  deducible  from  these  words:  the  form.er, 
because,  if  the  Jews  are  ever  to  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  same  Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  whom  they 
have  hitherto  refused  to  receive  as  such,  they  must 
be  previously  converted ;  the  latter,  because  our 
Lord  has  said,  that  they  should  see  him  no  more  until 
then  ;  and  therefore  has  virtually  promised  that 
they  shall  see  him  then.  Were  they  never  to  see 
him  again  in  person,  not  even  when  they  should  be 
prepared  to  receive  him  as  their  Messiah,  as  they 
had  heretofore  seen  him  in  person,  when  as  yet  they 
were  disposed  only  to  reject  him  ;  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  our  Lord  would  have  employed  such  lan- 
guage as  he  does.  Ye  shall  not  see  me,  until  a 
certain  time,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  promises 
and  assurances,  is  equivalent  to  saying,  Ye  shall  see 
me,  at  that  time;  and  is  but  another  way  of  ex- 
pressing it. 

We  meet  with  a  prophecy  in  Zechariah,  which 
promises  a  jDersonal  manifestation  of  the  Christ,  in 
the  capacity  of  the  same  reprobated    Messiah,  in 
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which  Jesus  finally  took  leave  of  the  people,  because 
in  the  capacity  of  him  whom  they  jyierced :  but  to 
persons  in  a  very  different  frame  of  mind,  than  they 
could  have  been  in  when  they  pierced  him :  that  is, 
to  persons,  who  though  they  had  rejected  him  as  the 
Messiah  once,  were  nov/  fully  prepared  to  receive 
him  again,  and  acknowledge  him  for  such.  And 
we  find  this  prophecy,  where  the  other  particulars 
relating  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  before  the  end  of  the  world, 
are  expected  by  the  millennarians  to  meet  with  their 
fulfilment :  viz.  among  the  predictions  relating  to 
the  catastrophe  and  sequel  of  the  great  antichristian 
contest. 

Zechariah  xii.  9,  10.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
"  in  that  day,  that  I  will  seek  to  destroy  all  the  na- 
"  tions  that  come  against  Jerusalem.  And  I  will  pour 
"  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
"  of  Jerusalem,  the  sjjirit  of  grace  and  of  supplica- 
"  tions  :  and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they 
"  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him  as  one 
"  mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitter- 
"  ness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his 
"  firstborn  y." 

And  this  description  is  in  part  applied  by  St.  John 
to  the  Speaker  in  the  Revelation,  viz.  to  Jesus 
Christ :  "  Behold  he  is  coming,  with  the  clouds ; 
"  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  even  they  who  have 
"  pierced  him,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth 
"  {i^erhaps,  all  the  tribes  of  the  land)  shall  bewail 
*'  themselves  because  of  him.     Even  so,  Amen  "^-T 

Again,  Rom.  xi.  25 — 27:  "  For  I  would  not  have 
"  you  be  ignorant,  brethren,  of  this  secret,  that  ye 
y  Cf.  ver.  11—14.  '  Rev.  i.  7. 
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"  may  not  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits ;  that  a 
"  blindness  (a  hardening)  is  happened  to  Israel  in 
"  part,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  come  in  ; 
"  and  so  shall  all  Israel  be  saved,  as  it  is  written, 
"  The  deliverer  shall  come  out  of  Sion,  and  shall 
"  turn  away  ungodlinesses  from  Jacob.  And  this  /.? 
"  to  them  the  covenant  from  me,  when  I  take  away 
"  their  sins." 

The  plainness  of  this  prediction  requires,  and  can 
receive,  no  additional  light,  from  any  commentary 
upon  it.  It  is  one  of  those  truths,  which  even  he 
that  runneth  may  read.  Upon  the  faith  of  this  as- 
surance, the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  Jews 
may  confidently  be  expected,  when  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  is  come  in.  I  have  cited  only  that  })art 
of  the  chapter,  which  contains  the  simple,  unquali- 
fied, and  almost  historical  anticipation  of  the  future 
fact;  but  under  the  figure  of  the  ingrafting  into  their 
original  stock,  of  the  boughs  of  an  olive,  which  had 
for  a  time  been  separated  from  it,  verses  22 — 24. 
are  not  less  explicit  in  predicting  the  same  event. 

In  like  manner,  2  Cor.  iii.  13 — 16 — as  the  exist- 
ing infidelity  of  the  Jews  is  attributed  to  their  ina- 
bility to  penetrate  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  vail, 
which  still  covered  the  face  of  Moses,  that  is,  the 
true  sense  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  so  is  the 
removal  of  the  vail,  which  places  that  sense  fully 
and  clearly  before  them,  described  as  the  destined 
effect  of  their  conversion  :  "  But  unto  this  day,  when 
"  Moses  is  reading,  f/ie  vail  is  lying  on  their  hearts; 
"  but  M'hen  it  shall  turn  to  f/ie  Lord,  the  vail  is 
"  taken  off  from  //."  That  the  vail  will  some  day 
be  removed,  we  may  gather  assuredly  from  these 
words  :  that  it  will  not  be,  until  the  heart  of  the 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Jew  has  turned  to  the  Lord,  is  equally  to  be  col- 
lected from  them.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews,  then, 
is  necessary  to  the  full  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  dispensation,  reflected  indeed  from  Jesus,  but 
visible  on  the  face  of  Moses.  And  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  turning  of 
their  heart  back  again,  it  has  been  already  shewn, 
will  very  probably  be  the  work  of  Elijah. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  proof  of  our  fourth 
proposition  ;  a  resurrection  of  part  of  the  dead,  such 
as  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  resurrection  of 
the  just. 

There  is  one  passage  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  which,  being  literally  construed  accord- 
ing to  the  plain,  obvious  meaning  of  its  terms,  must 
at  once  establish  the  futurity  of  such  a  resurrection ; 
I  mean  Rev.  xx.  4 — 6.  But  I  shall  reserve  this  pas- 
sage for  future  consideration,  where  the  literal  con- 
struction of  this,  and  similar  parts  of  the  book  of 
Revelation,  will  come  formally  under  discussion. 
There  are  not  wanting  other  testimonies  of  the  New 
Testament,  besides  this,  which  appear  to  me  to  in- 
timate the  futurity  of  a  first  and  peculiar  resurrec- 
tion, as  well  as  it. 

For  example,  we  have  an  account,  Luke  xiv.  1 — 24, 
of  what  passed,  when  our  Saviour  was  bidden  to  eat 
bread  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Pharisee.  Among 
other  things,  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  his  host 
in  these  terms. 

"  When  thou  art  making  a  dinner  or  a  supper, 
"  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  nor  thy 
"  kinsmen,  nor  neighbours  that  are  rich  ;  lest  haply 
"  they  also  call  thee  in  return,  and  a  recompense  be 
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"  made  thee.  But  when  thou  art  making  a  feast, 
"  bid  such  as  are  poor,  maimed,  lame,  blind,  and 
"  thou  wilt  be  blessed;  because  they  have  not  where- 
"  withal  to  pay  thee  again :  for  it  shall  be  paid  thee 
"  again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  ^." 

A  resurrection  of  the  just  is  here  recognised  by 
name ;  which,  we  may  presume,  it  would  not  be, 
except  as  opposed,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  a  re- 
surrection of  the  unjust  also.  Now  a  resurrection 
of  the  just  as  such,  when  contradistinguished  to  a 
resurrection  of  the  unjust  as  such,  may  fairly  be 
supposed  to  imply  either  a  resurrection  of  the  just, 
and  of  the  just  alone ;  a  resurrection  in  which  none 
of  the  unjust  as  such  will  partake  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  occasion  ;  or  at  least  a  resurrection, 
in  the  benefits  and  effects  of  which  the  just  as  such, 
and  they  only,  will  have  a  direct  and  personal  in- 
terest. Neither  of  these  suppositions  appears  to  be 
applicable  to  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
resurrection,  as  described  in  Scripture,  which  may 
be  expected  at  the  last  day.  All,  both  just  and 
unjust  alike,  are  spoken  of  as  raised  at  once,  and  as 
brought  to  their  trial  at  once,  upon  that  occasion  ; 
and  all  as  receiving  alike  their  appropriate  recom- 
pense of  reward,  in  consequence  of  their  trial,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  same  occasion 
also.  Either  of  the  above  suppositions,  however,  is 
capable  of  applying  to  the  description  given  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  of  what  is  there  called  the  first 
resurrection  ;  a  resurrection  in  the  fact  of  which,  or 
in  the  blessed  effects  of  which,  none  but  the  saints, 
that  is,  none  but  the  just  and  righteous,  are  said  to 
be  personally  concerned. 

^  Luke  xiv.  12—14.    Harm.  P.  iv.  39. 
N  2 
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Moreover,  the  context  of  the  passage  in  question 
shews  that  the  purport  of  our  Lord's  observations 
was  not  to  prohibit  the  doing  of  good,  in  the  hope  of 
some  reward  for  it ;  nor  even  in  the  hope  of  a  re- 
ward in  kind  :  but,  supposing  it  to  be  both  natural 
and  right  that  men  should  do  good  to  their  fellow 
creatures  from  such  motives  as  these ;  to  instruct 
his  hearers  what  method  of  doing  good  to  take,  what 
selection  to  make  of  the  objects  of  their  beneficence, 
the  most  effectually  to  secure  the  proposed  reward, 
even  the  reward  in  kind.  This  is,  to  choose  such 
objects  of  beneficence,  as  cannot  return  in  kind  the 
favour  conferred  upon  them,  if  they  would;  to  prefer 
such  acts  and  instances  of  charity,  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  cannot  possibly  be  requited  to  their 
authors  in  this  life,  and  if  requited  at  all,  must  be 
so  in  another  state  of  being.  Such  are  entertain- 
ments provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and 
helpless ;  who,  however  grateful  they  may  be  for 
the  kindness  done  them,  can  make  no  like  acknow- 
ledgment of  it  in  return.  If  these,  then,  are  ever  to 
be  requited  to  their  authors,  it  must  be  by  God,  in- 
stead of  those  who  M^ere  properly  their  subjects ;  if 
they  are  to  be  requited  by  God,  it  must  be  in  another 
life ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  by  him  requited  in  an- 
other life,  in  any  sense  equivalent  to  a  return  of 
them  in  kind,  it  must  be  in  some  such  state  of 
things,  as  will  ensue  upon  the  resurrection  of  the 
just. 

The  resurrection  of  the  just,  understood  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  millennary  dispensation,  is  a  re- 
surrection expressly  intended  for  the  reward  of  good 
deeds  in  kind  ;  and  that  the  just  may  receive  in  the 
body  the  precise  equivalent,  and  more  than  equi- 
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valent,  of  those  various  acts  of  charity,  ahnsdoiiig, 
and  benevolence,  which  they  have  performed  in  the 
body.  In  my  apprehension,  it  is  an  infallible  cri- 
terion of  the  first  resurrection — of  that  resurrection, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  the  millennium — when 
the  rewards  then  promised,  and  then  to  be  be- 
stowed, are  described  under  the  images  of  sense. 
Such  descriptions,  in  reference  to  the  millennary 
state  of  things,  may  be  not  more  figurative  than 
real ;  which  cannot  be  supposed  even  possible  of  the 
instances  of  those  rewards,  which  must  be  considered 
as  proposed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven.  Upon  this  particular  question  of  a  reward 
in  kind,  answerable  to  the  merit  of  good  deeds  in 
kind  ;  the  abundance  of  all  things,  which  may  be 
expected  from  the  goodness  and  love  of  God,  when 
exerted  under  such  a  dispensation  as  the  millen- 
nium, in  which  divine  power  will  contend  with 
divine  bounty,  whether  the  one  shall  devise,  or  the 
other  shall  supply,  a  greater  profusion  of  every  sen- 
sible good,  consistent  with  the  holiness  of  the  giver, 
and  the  innocence  of  the  receivers  ;  will  doubtless  be 
an  overflowing  measure  of  return,  even  in  kind,  for 
all  those  instances  of  Christian  charity,  wherein  good 
and  pious  men  have  ministered  of  their  own  sub- 
stance to  the  necessities  of  their  poorer  brethren, 
and  have  denied  themselves,  and  their  own  enjoy- 
ments, in  this  life,  that  they  might  have  to  give,  for 
Christ's  sake,  to  those  that  wanted. 

Again,  Philipp.  iii.  10 :  St.  Paul  makes  use  of 
remarkable  language,  which  may  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  he  knew  there  was  to  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  in  the  benefits  at  least  of  which  none 
could  hope  to  partake,  who  had  not  first  partaken 
N  3 
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in  the  fellowship  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
been  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  his  death.  For, 
after  saying  that  he  counted  all  things  but  as  loss, 
and  as  worse  than  loss,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  might  have  considered  to  be 
gain,  and  matter  in  which  to  glory,  he  subjoins  the 
reason  why  he  did  so  :  "  That  I  may  know  him,  and 
"  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship 
"  of  his  sufferings,  conforming  myself  to  his  death, 
"  if  by  any  means  I  may  attain  to  the  resurrection 
"  of  the  dead." 

There  was  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  come,  to 
which  nobody  knew  better  than  St.  Paul,  that  all 
men  must  attain,  as  matter  of  course ;  viz.  the 
general  one,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Can  this, 
then,  be  the  resurrection  in  which  he  expresses  a 
hope,  mixed  with  some  uncertainty,  that  it  might 
haply  be  his  own  lot  to  partake  ?  But  if  there  be 
a  particular  resurrection,  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  in  the  benefits  of  which  none  but  the  good 
and  faithful  will  be  admitted  to  share,  St.  Paul 
might  speak  in  such  terms  of  his  hope  of  perhaps 
attaining  to  that ;  did  his  faith  and  patience  entitle 
him  to  it. 

Again,  Rom.  xi.  13—15 :  "  For  if  the  fall  of  them 
"  he  the  world's  wealth,  and  the  diminution  of  them 
"  the  Gentiles'  wealth,  how  much  more  the  fulness 
"  of  them  ?  .  .  .  For  if  the  casting  off  of  them  be  the 
"  world's  reconciliation,  what  is  the  reception  of  them 
"  but  life  from  the  dead  ?" 

These  words  also  are  from  the  same  chapter, 
which  promised  so  plainly  the  future  conversion  of 
the  Jews ;  and  they  are  in  reference  to  the  same 
subject,  the  restoration  of  tlie  people  of  God  to  their 
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former  favour  with  him,  and  the  consequence  of 
that  restoration  to  the  world.  This  consequence,  it 
is  said,  shall  be  a  ^cu>j  h  veKp^iv,  a  life  from  the  dead. 
But  what  sort  of  life?  a  spiritual  life  from  the  dead, 
or  a  real  ? 

Now  a  spiritual  life  from  the  dead,  in  its  effects 
upon  the  world  as  such,  must  imply  an  extension  of 
the  empire  of  true  religion  both  in  the  hearts  and 
affections,  and  among  the  societies  of  mankind,  to  a 
degree  that  has  never  previously  taken  place ;  that 
is,  it  would  imply  a  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  faith  in  Christ,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  deed 
also,  such  as  never  before  has  been  witnessed.  But 
no  such  effect  can  follow  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  because  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  itself  can- 
not take  place,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is 
come  in  :  and  when  the  numbers  of  the  Gentiles  are 
full,  what  further  addition  to  them  can  be  expected? 
The  resurrection  then  from  the  dead,  which  is  to 
ensue  upon  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  is  no  such 
spiritual  regeneration  of  the  world,  as  this.  If  so, 
it  must  be  a  literal  resurrection  from  the  dead :  and 
such  a  resurrection  do  the  millennarians  look  for — 
after  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  but  before  the  commencement  of  the 
millennary  oeconomy — in  their  resurrection  of  the 
just.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  an  unmeaning  circumstance, 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  this  resurrection,  as  ^ojtj  eV 
veKpxv,  "  life  Jro7n  the  dead,"  not  as  ^a)>j  tov  veKpav,  "  life 
"  of  the  dead;"  implying  possibly,  that  part  only  of 
the  dead  are  then  to  rise,  not  the  whole. 

If  a  spiritual  resurrection  from  the  dead  must  be 
understood  of  the  quickening  mankind  anew  to  a 
better,  a  holier,  and  a  more  moral  life ;  of  the  simple 
N  4 
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regeneration  of  a  world  previously  as  good  as  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins ;  it  becomes  an  additional  reason 
why  no  such  event  can  be  expected  to  follow  on  the 
future  conversion,  and  restoration  to  favour,  of  the 
Jews,  that  this  kind  of  a  resurrection  in  particular, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  who  stood  most  in 
need  of  it,  the  Gentile  world,  was  the  consequence 
of  the  previous  rejection  of  the  same  people,  and  is 
strongly  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul  accordingly.  The 
fall  {TTapa.Trrwfxa)  of  the  Jew  had  been  already  the 
wealth  of  the  world  ;  the  diminution  (^rr^/xa)  of  the 
Jew  had  proved  already  the  wealth  (irXovTog)  of  the 
Gentile ;  and  the  casting  off  {a7ro/3o\^^)  of  the  people 
of  God,  had  entailed  upon  it  the  reconciliation  to 
God  {KaTaXXayyj)  of  those,  wlio  before  were  aliens 
from  him. 

What,  then,  should  the  reverse  of  each  of  these 
things,  as  concerned  the  Jew,  be  the  means  of  jiro- 
ducing,  as  concerned  the  world  ?  Surely,  no  repetition 
of  the  same  effects  over  again,  but  something  never 
before  witnessed  !  Surely,  no  continuance  of  the 
same  kind  of  operation,  when  the  nature  of  the 
operating  cause  was  so  materially  altered,  ennobled, 
and  dignified  !  The  recovery  of  his  former  standing 
by  the  Jew  must  produce  some  more  signal  and 
characteristic  impression,  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
world,  than  his  previous  fall ;  his  enriching  must 
work  more  marvellously  than  his  impoverishing, 
and  his  restoration  to  favour  with  God  bring  about 
something  more  glorious  far,  than  his  temporary  re- 
jection had  done.  Nothing,  in  short,  as  St.  Paul 
hints,  less  than  the  reviviscence  of  the  dead  them- 
selves, and  the  calling  into  being  again  of  those,  who 
had  ceased  apparently  for  ever  to  be.     The  living 
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or  sensible  world,  with  its  inmates,  had  been  the 
subjects  of  the  effects,  produced  by  their  disgrace 
and  loss ;  the  world  of  departed  spirits  should  be 
the  subjects  of  what  was  destined  to  follow  on  their 
recovery  of  honour,  of  place,  and  of  estimation  with 
God. 

Again,  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  23 :  '•  For  as  in  Adam  all 
"  men  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  men  be  made 
"  alive.  But  every  one  in  his  own  order  \'  the  first- 
"  fruit,  Christ ;  then  they  that  are  Christ's,  in  his 
"  appearing  and  presence :"  upon  which  words,  the 
same  difficulty  might  be  raised,  as  upon  the  passage 
quoted  from  Philippians,  if  there  were  not  a  double 
resurrection,  the  former  exclusively  appropriated  to 
those  that  are  Christ's,  the  latter  not.  For,  if  other- 
wise, why  should  those  that  are  Christ's,  alone  be 
mentioned,  where  all  mankind  were  meant ;  among 
whom  there  must  be  many  that  in  no  sense  are  his, 
neither  as  Jews  nor  as  Christians,  nor  as  good  and 
virtuous  heathens  ? 

The  context  confirms  this  construction.  If,  while 
all  are  to  be  made  alive  in  Christ,  each  is  notwith- 
standing to  be  made  alive  in  his  own  order ;  then 
they  that  are  Christ's  must  be  made  alive,  in  their 
proper  order  of  time  and  succession,  as  referred  to 
those,  who  are  not  Christ's,  as  much  as  Christ  was, 
in  his  capacity  of  the  firstfruit  of  them  that  slept, 

^  The  word  which  is  rendered  order,  means  properly  division, 
body,  company :  and  the  intent  of  it  here,  seems  to  be  to  imply 
that  such  and  such  a  number  of  the  dead  will  be  raised  to- 
gether, not  all  of  them  at  once ;  every  one  who  is  raised  will 
belong  to  this  order  or  body  of  the  raised,  or  to  that ;  but  not 
all  to  the  same.  The  first  division  of  this  description  is  that 
Avhich  is  called  immediately  after  ol  Xpia-rov. 
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with  reference  even  to  those  that  are  his.  Those 
who  are  none  of  Christ's,  will  nevertheless  be  made 
alive  by  Christ,  just  as  much  as  those  who  are  his ; 
if  so  be,  that  all  of  every  sort  shall  be  made  alive  in 
him,  as  truly  and  as  generally,  as  all,  and  of  every 
sort,  have  been  made  mortal  in  Adam.  As  the  re- 
surrection of  the  firstfruit,  then,  Christ  himself, 
necessarily  preceded  that  of  those  that  are  his  ;  so, 
on  the  principle  of  a  similar  analogy,  may  the  re- 
surrection of  those  that  are  his,  be  expected  to  pre- 
cede that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  if  there  is 
to  be  a  distinction  in  the  order  and  succession  of 
those  who  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  first  resurrection,  and  a  second ; 
the  former  whereof,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
millennarians,  is  properly  the  resurrection  of  the 
just. 

There  is  a  passage,  1  Thess.  iv.  16 :  where,  after 
telling  us  that  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven,  "  with  a  shout  of  command,  with  an  arch- 
"  angel's  voice,  and  with  a  trumpet  of  God,"  (ev  Kekvj- 
a-fxari,  ev  (pavrj  a^^^ayyeAoy,  Kai  ev  (raXTriyyi  Qeov,)  it  is 
added,  "and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  again  first," 
^Kai  01  veKpcii  h  XpiGToi  avaaTrjaovTaL  TrpxTov.)  The  dead  in 
Christ  here  are  clearly  the  same  as  they  that  were 
Christ's,  mentioned  before ;  and  this  second  passage 
seems  further  to  confirm  the  inference,  which  we 
deduced  from  the  former,  respecting  the  order  of 
time  and  succession  in  which  the  tlead  will  be  re- 
stored to  life,  by  speaking  of  the  dead  in  Christ,  as 
to  v'me  first.  Nor  will  I  admit  that  such  is  not  after 
all  the  true  sense  of  the  passage ;  or  that  the  a({- 
Yerh  first  {TrpaTcv)  was  not  intended  to  refer  to  what 
goes  before,  instead  of  to  any  thing  that  follows  after 
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it.  But  the  next  sentence  is  certainly  introduced  by 
another  adverb  of  time,  then,  (eVeixa,)  whidi  leaves 
it  questionable  whether  the  former  is  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  that ;  so  that  the  meaning  of  both  propo- 
sitions should  be  this ;  that  the  dead  in  Christ  will 
be  raised  Ji?'st,  before  they,  that  is,  the  living  at  the 
time  of  his  appearance,  will  be  caught  up  together 
with  them,  to  meet  him  in  the  air.  This  also  is  a 
possible  construction  of  the  passage :  but  even  with 
it,  there  is  no  mention  here  of  the  raising  any  of  the 
dead  to  life,  except  the  dead  in  Christ,  no  more  than 
before ;  that  is,  it  recognises  not  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead  in  general,  but  of  one  class  of  the  dead  in 
particular. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fact  which  is 
mentioned,  Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53,  the  resuscitation  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  many  of  the  saints,  that  slept ; 
and  their  reappearance  to  many  in  Jerusalem,  after 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  himself;  was  intended 
as  an  earnest  of  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
saints,  or  of  the  dead  in  Christ,  at  the  time  of  his 
second  advent. 

If,  however,  there  is  reason  from  the  disclosures 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  believe  in  the  futurity  of 
a  twofold  resurrection,  the  first  peculiar  to  the  saints, 
as  such,  we  shall  so  much  the  better  understand  and 
apply  certain  allusions  to  the  topic  of  a  resurrection, 
which  appear  in  the  Old  Testament.  More  espe- 
cially, Dan.  xii.  2  :  "  And  many  of  them  that  sleep 
"  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
"  lasting  life,  and  some  to  shame,  and  everlasting 
"  contempt :"  which  speaks  so  plainly  of  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  but  only  of  a  part  of  them,  becomes 
on  every  principle  of  a  sound  and  legitimate  con- 
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struction,  referable  to  the  first  of  these  events ;  which 
will  exactly  answer  to  it.  It  is  an  additional  argu- 
ment why  it  should  be  so  referred,  that  it  follows, 
in  the  course  of  futurity,  where  the  doctrine  of  the 
millennium  places  the  resurrection  of  the  just ;  viz. 
upon  the  destruction  of  Antichrist. 

The  same  distinction  in  the  order  and  kind  of  the 
two  resurrections  in  question,  may  reasonably  induce 
us  to  conclude  that  holy  Job  had  the  first  of  them, 
most  probably,  in  view,  when  he  uttered  that  me- 
morable testimony  to  the  belief  of  a  resurrection  in 
general. 

Jobxix.  25 — 27:  "  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
"  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  daij 
"  upon  the  earth  :  and  though  after  my  skin  worms 
"  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God : 
"  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
"  behold,  and  not  another ;  though  my  reins  be  con- 
"  sumed  within  me." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Isaiah  xxvi.  19  :  "  Thy 
"  dead  men  shall  live,  together'  with  my  dead  body 
"  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell 
"  in  dust ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and 
"  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead  ^." 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our 
fifth  proposition ;  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  to 
Israel,  including  the  appearance  and  manifestation 
of  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  in  the  character  of  a 
temporal  monarch. 

Luke  i.  32,  33  :  "  This  one  shall  be  great,  and 
"  shall  be  called  the  son  of  the  Most  High :  and  the 
"  Lord   God    shall  give  unto  him   the   throne  of 

b  Cf.  also  Psalin  xlix.  14,  15. 
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"  D.avid  his  father,  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house 
"  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall 
"  not  be  an  end." 

These  words  were  part  of  the  message  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  time  of  the 
annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ^.  The 
emphatic  circumstance  of  the  declaration,  and  that 
which  we  are  justified  in  insisting  upon  most,  to 
warrant  the  expectation  of  a  temporal  kingdom  of 
Christ,  is  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  God  should 
give  to  him  the  throne  of  David  his  father.  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  truth  of  such  an  assurance,  to  sup- 
pose that  any  thing  was  to  be  given  to  Christ,  which 
had  not  before  been  possessed  by  David  ?  much 
less,  given  to  him  as  his  son,  which  had  not  before 
been  possessed  by  David  as  his  father  ?  If  not — such 
an  assurance  supplies  the  readiest  answer  to  all,  who 
by  opposing  the  doctrine  of  a  temporal  kingdom  of 
Christ,  without  denying  the  fact  of  some  kingdom 
of  his  in  general,  maintain  of  course  that  this  king- 
dom is  simply  and  purely  a  spiritual  one.  Was 
Christ  to  inherit  the  throne  of  David  his  father?  If 
so — the  throne  of  David  was  a  temporal  throne. 
Christ  may  have  a  spiritual  kingdom,  to  be  sure ; 
but  this  is  not  the  kingdom  of  David  his  father ; 
he  may  sit  on  a  spiritual  throne ;  but  he  does  not 
sit  upon  it  as  the  son  of  David. 

We  shall  not  do  justice  to  the  meaning  of  the 
above  declaration,  concerning  the  restoration  of  the 
throne,  once  possessed  l^y  David,  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  unless  we  compare  it  with  two  remarkable 
j)assages   in  the  Old  Testament,  both  of  them  re- 

c  Harm.  P.  i.  4. 
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lating  to  the  alienation  of  that  throne  from  the  pos- 
terity of  David. 

Psahii  Ixxxix,  19 — 36.  conveys  to  the  family  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  {Kara.  crdpKa,)  as  strongly 
and  plainly  as  language  can  express  it,  the  assurance 
of  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  throne  of  David,  as 
transmitted  by  him  to  his  posterity ;  the  promise 
of  a  perpetual  succession  in  the  kingdom,  as  in- 
herited by  descent  from  him.  So  likewise  Psalm 
cxxxii.  11, 12,  17, 18.  Compare  also  2  Sam.  vii.  12  ; 
2  Chron.  vi.  16;  1  Kings  viii.  25.  Jeremiah  xxxiii. 
17,  20,  21.  affirms  the  same  thing  in  the  most  strik- 
ing and  solemn  manner : 

"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  David  shall  never 
"  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of 
"  Israel ;  thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  If  ye  can  break  my 
"  covenant  of  the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night, 
"  that  there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  their 
"  season ;  then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken 
"  with  David  my  servant,  that  he  should  not  have  a 
"  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne."    Cf.  ver.  25,  26. 

The  last  princes  of  the  house  of  David,  who  ever 
reigned  over  Judah,  were  Coniah  or  Jeconiah,  and 
Zedekiah.  Let  us  now  hear  what  the  word  of  pro- 
phecy said,  with  respect  to  any  successors  in  the 
throne  of  David,  next  after  them. 

First,  Jeremiah  xxii.  29,  30 :  "  O  earth,  earth, 
"  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the 
*'  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a  man  that 
"  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days :  for  no  man  of  his 
"  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
"  David,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah." 

The  peculiar  solemnity  of  the  exordium  of  this 
passage  shews  that  it  was  intended  to  usher  in  a 
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prediction  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  import- 
ance :  nothing  less  in  short,  as  it  appears,  than  the 
cutting  off  all  hope  of  succession  in  the  throne  of 
David,  as  dependent  upon  its  continuance  in  the  line 
of  Coniah;  and  so  far  the  defeasance  of  the  right  to  a 
never  failing  inheritance  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
been  originally  promised  to  him  and  his  posterity. 

That  Coniah,  or  Jeconiah,  is  the  person  spoken  of, 
appears  from  verse  28  :  and  that  the  curse  of  child- 
lessness is  denounced  against  him,  solely  as  the  pre- 
sent possessor  of  the  throne  of  David,  and  in  whose 
issue,  if  continued  to  his  posterity  at  all,  its  pos- 
session must  still  be  propagated  downwards,  further 
appears  both  from  the  context,  and  from  the  fact 
historically  recorded  of  Jeconiah,  that  he  had  indeed 
children,  begotten  and  born  after  his  deportation  to 
Babylon  ;  and  therefore  was  not,  nor  destined  to  be, 
absolutely  childless.  But  he  was  childless,  in  the 
sense  of  wanting  an  heir  in  the  lineal  succession  to 
the  thi'one  of  his  ancestors :  for  neither  he,  nor  any 
of  his  children,  ever  again  sate  on  that  throne,  from 
which  he  had  once  been  dispossessed  by  his  capti- 
vity, and  removal  to  Babylon. 

Still,  however,  there  was  another  lineal  descendant 
of  David,  who  succeeded  to  Jeconiah  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  of  David,  even  after  its  vacation 
by  him  ;  Zedekiah,  his  father  Jehoiachim's  brother. 
Let  us  next  see  what  verdict  contemporary  prophecy 
pronounced  against  him. 

Ezekiel  xxi.  25 — 27.  "  And  thou,  profane  wicked 
"  prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come,  when  iniquity 
"  shall  have  an  end,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Re- 
"  move  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown :  this 
"  shall  not  be  the  same  :  exalt  hh?i  that  is  low,  and 
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"  abase  him  that  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  over- 
"  turn,  overturn,  it :  and  it  shall  be  no  mo7^e,  until 
"  he  come  whose  right  it  is  ;  and  I  will  give  it 
"  him.'" 

Who  does  not  hear  in  Ezekiel's  triple  overturn, 
the  echo  of  Jeremiah's  triple  apostrophe  to  the 
earth  ?  And  this  last  prophecy  further  supplies  an 
important  omission  in  the  former  ;  viz.  that  while 
it  predicts  the  total  alienation  of  the  diadem  and 
crown,  from  their  present  possessor,  as  plainly  as  Je- 
remiah's did  the  cutting  off  the  succession  in  the  line 
of  David,  after  Jeconiah,  it  yet  specifies  that  the 
alienation  in  the  one  case,  and  by  parity  of  reason 
the  cutting  off  of  the  succession  in  the  other,  were 
to  be  only  temporary.  One  should  come,  whose  right 
the  diadem  and  crown,  though  alienated  from  the 
present  possessor,  were  still  considered  to  be,  and  to 
him  they  should  be  restored :  and  on  the  same 
principle,  the  recovery  of  the  diadem  and  crown 
could  not  fail  to  reunite  the  interrupted  succession 
from  David. 

Ezekiel's  prophecy  therefore,  reconciles  the  fact  of 
a  suspension  of  kings  in  the  line  of  David,  with  the 
original  promise  of  a  perpetual  succession ;  and  the 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  his  crown  and  diadem,  with 
the  truth  of  the  engagement,  by  which  they  had  been 
guaranteed  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  The  suspension 
was  only  partial ;  tlie  deprivation  was  only  tempo- 
rary. The  royal  succession  in  the  line  of  David,  the 
inheritance  of  his  crown  and  sce2)tre,  might  be  with- 
held from  a  certain  portion  of  his  descendants,  and 
lost  for  a  certain  number  of  generations  ;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  withheld  from  his  posterity  abso- 
lutely,  nor  was  their  loss  to  be  perpetual.     Even 
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as  alienated  from  one  class  of  tlie  descendants  of 
David,  they  were  still  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
his  family ;  they  were  but  laid  by,  and  kept  in  reserve, 
until  one  should  come,  whose  right  they  were ;  and 
to  him,  on  his  appearing  to  claim  them,  they  should 
be  restored. 

That  this  person  must  be  some  lineal  descendant 
of  David,  is  self-evident ;  that  he  was  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  every  Christian  will  grant.  But  even 
our  Saviour  would  not  be  described  so  emphatically 
beforehand,  as  he  "  whose  right  it  was,"  if  besides 
being  lineally  descended  from  David,  he  did  not  unite 
in  his  single  person  the  right  of  all  the  posterity  of 
David,  in  either  of  its  lines,  at  the  time  of  his  own 
birth,  to  the  indefeasible  possession  of  the  throne  of 
David.  Now  this  he  did,  as  standing  in  the  same 
relation  of  son  to  David,  with  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture centering  in  him,  both  by  the  line  of  Solo- 
mon, and  by  that  of  Nathan  ;  each  of  them  alike 
descended  from  David  and  Bathsheba,  to  whose  pos- 
terity in  particular,  the  original  grant  had  specially 
restricted  the  promise  of  an  hereditary  temporal 
kingdom. 

At  the  captivity  these  lines  were  united  in  the 
person  of  Zorobabel ;  and  at  the  birth  of  Christ  they 
were  united  in  the  person  of  Christ :  the  right  of 
Resa,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zorobabel,  being  transmitted 
to  him  through  Eli  and  Mary;  and  the  right  of 
Abiud,  another  son  of  Zorobabel,  through  Joseph  <•. 
By  this  means,  the  right  of  the  posterity  of  David 
to  the  temporal  throne  of  Israel,  such  as  it  had  been 
guaranteed  to  them  for  ever  by  the  promise  of  God, 
before  David  had  any  posterity;   and  indefeasible 

•'  See  my  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  Diss.  II.  also  Harm.  P.  i.  10. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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as  it  continued,  by  virtue  of  that  guarantee,  even 
when  it  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance,  upon 
the  death  of  Zedekiah,  at  the  first  captivity — became 
finally  centred  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  both 
in  the  natural  sense,  as  the  firstborn  of  Mary,  and 
in  the  civil  or  legal,  as  the  firstborn  of  Joseph.  To 
him,  too,  the  word  of  prophecy  was  pledged  that  the 
dormant  right  and  title  of  the  family  of  David  to  all 
their  hereditary  privileges,  should  be  restored  when 
he  came.  As  these  hereditary  privileges  are  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  the  diadem  and  crown, 
that  is,  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  such  insignia  as 
were  previously  supposed  to  be  worn  by  the  last  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  family  of  David  ;  the  restitution 
of  such  insignia  to  him  whose  right  they  were,  is 
clearly  the  restitution  of  the  temporal  kingdom  to 
the  rightful  hereditary  possessor,  whosoever  he  was. 
It  can  be  no  spiritual  kingdom,  which  is  denoted  by 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  removed  for  a  time  from  the 
head  of  Zedekiah,  and  laid  by  in  reserve  for  some 
successor  of  his,  who  should  appear  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  claim  them  again,  and  to  receive  them 
back. 

The  language,  then,  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Mary 
is  perceptibly  conformable  to  that  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel.  The  Lord  God,  said  the  prophet,  should 
give  the  diadem  and  crown  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
the  descendants  of  David,  to  him,  whose  right  they 
were :  the  Lord  God,  says  the  angel  to  the  Virgin, 
should  give  to  Jesus  her  son,  the  throne  of  his  father 
David.  Meantime,  the  diadem  and  crown  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  had  long  been  overturned  ;  the  here- 
ditary throne  of  David  had  long  been  vacant ;  but 
though  overturned  and  removed  from  sight,  the  in- 
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signia  of  temporal  royalty  were  still  somewhere  in 
beirig ;  and  though  vacated  for  so  many  generations, 
the  throne  of  David  was  still  sometime  to  have  a 
successor. 

There  are  other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  deserve  to  be  compared  with  these  two  that 
we  have  considered  at  length,  as  speaking  a  lan- 
guage precisely  to  the  same  effect  with  them  ;  re- 
presenting the  Messiah  as  a  king,  by  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  David  ;  as  inheriting  the  throne  of 
David  ;  as  the  same  with  David  himself,  the  founder 
of  the  line,  and  the  original  source  whence  the  right 
to  the  temporal  promise  was  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  as  retaining  his  right  to  the  temporal  pro- 
mise even  when  its  enjoyment  for  a  time  had  been 
suspended  ;  as  recovering  it,  and  entering  upon  the 
possession  of  it,  de  novo,  never  to  be  deprived  of  it 
again  ^. 

Again,  Acts  i.  6,  7,  "  They,  therefore,  that  were 
"  come  together,  asked  of  him,  saying,  Lord,  dost 
"  thou  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  at  this  time  ? 
"  And  he  said  unto  them.  It  is  not  yours  to  know 
"  times  or  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
"  his  own  disposal." 

Such  was  the  question  put  by  the  apostles  to  our 
Lord,  on  the  last  occasion  of  their  meeting,  before 
his  departure  into  heaven  *" ;  at  which  time  more 
than  any  other,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  most 
needful,  and  therefore  to  be  most  likely,  that  if  they 
still  entertained  a  false  or  erroneous  notion  as  to  the 

e  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7=  xvi.  5:  xxii.  21,  22:  Iv.  3.  Jeremiah 
xxiii.  5:  xxx.  9:  xxxiii.  15.  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  23,  24:  xxxvii. 
24,25.     Amos  ix.  11. 
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very  existence  in  futurity  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
restitution  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  they  should 
have  this  mistake  corrected,  and  be  told  what  was 
the  truth. 

Now  the  import  of  the  question  which  they  put 
to  our  Saviour,  was  manifestly  this:  not  to  be  in- 
formed if  there  was  ever  to  be  such  a  thing  as  the 
restitution  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel — and  a  restitu- 
tion to  be  effected  by  Christ  himself;  but,  taking 
that  for  granted — to  know  if  the  time  of  the  resti- 
tution was  come ;  whether  it  would  be  restored  by 
him  then.  The  answer  of  our  Lord  to  their  ques- 
tion is  just  as  plainly  directed  to  this  point ;  not 
to  assure  them  it  was  a  false  and  mistaken  idea  to 
expect  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom,  some  time  or 
other ;  but  to  reprove  them  for  asking  to  be  certified 
about  the  time :  assigning  as  the  reason  of  the  re- 
proof, that  times  and  seasons  were  things  which  the 
Father  had  purposely  reserved  in  his  own  disposal,  to 
antedate  or  procrastinate,  or  to  do  neither  with  them, 
as  he  best  saw  fit ;  and  therefore,  were  not  to  be  in- 
quired about  as  legitimate  objects  of  human  curiosity. 

Such  I  contend  is  the  plain  meaning  both  of  the 
question  and  answer,  which  passed  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  relating  to  the  future  restitution  of  the  king- 
dom to  Israel,  by  Jesus  Christ:  not  to  be  certified  as 
to  the  fact  of  any  such  restitution  in  general,  but  as 
to  one  of  the  circumstances  merely  of  the  fact,  the 
circumstance  of  its  time — taking  it  for  granted  that 
such  a  restitution  was  sometime  or  other  to  take 
place,  to  be  informed  whether  it  was  to  take  place 
then.  In  the  implicit  admission  that  a  restitution 
of  the  kingdom  to  Israel  was  sometime  to  be  ex- 
pected, both  parties  in  the  dialogue  are  agreed  :  but 
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the  question  of  the  apostles  desired  specific  informa- 
tion concerning  the  time  of  the  event ;  our  Lord's 
answer  declined  to  give  it,  because  it  was  not  even 
proper  to  ask  for  it ;  because  it  was  not  becoming 
to  pry  into  mysteries  or  secrets,  purposely  concealed 
by  the  Father. 

We  might  argue  in  like  manner,  from  our  Sa- 
viour's reply  to  the  two  disciples,  with  whom  he 
conversed  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  after  his  resur- 
rection ;  "  O  ye  without  understanding,  and  slow  in 
"  your  heart  to  believe  all  things  which  the  prophets 
"  have  spoken !  Behoved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer 
"  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ^  ?" — a  re- 
ply, which  was  mainly  addressed,  as  is  very  evident, 
to  that  part  of  their  previous  discourse,  which  ex- 
pressed the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  by  the  un- 
expected event  of  the  death  of  their  Master ;  "  But 
"  we  were  hoping  that  he  himself  was  he  who  is  to 
"  redeem  Israel  ^\" — We  might  argue,  I  say,  that  they 
were  not  mistaken  in  expecting  the  Christ  to  be  the 
Redeemer  of  Israel — that  is,  a  temporal  deliverer  in 
general,  such  as  both  they,  and  all  the  nation,  were 
looking  for — but  in  expecting  him  to  be  so  then : 
that  the  particular  want  of  understanding,  and  slow- 
ness of  heart,  with  which  they  are  reproached,  con- 
sisted not  in  their  having  been  unable  to  discern  the 
only  true  meaning  of  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which 
held  out  the  promise  of  a  temporal  deliverer,  in  the 
attributes  of  a  spiritual  Saviour,  but  simply,  in  hav- 
ing overlooked  the  appointed  order  and  course  of 
succession,  in  which  only  those  promises  could  be 
realized.  The  Christ,  even  as  a  temporal  Redeemer, 
was  bound  to  suffer,  before  he  could  enter  into  liis 

s  Luke  xxiv.  25,  26.     Harm.  P.  v.  7-  ^  H^ul-  21 . 
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glory.  They  should  have  expected  from  Scripture 
a  suffering  Messiah  first,  and  a  triumphant  one  after- 
wards. 

Various  too  are  the  passages  in  the  Gospels, 
where  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  king  in  the  sense  of 
a  temporal  king :  leaving  it  to  be  implied  that  such 
a  description  is  strictly  applicable  to  him  in  general. 
Thus  in  the  Magnificat  of  the  Virgin  ;  "  He  hath 
"  wrought  might  with  his  arm  ;  he  hath  scattered 
"  proud  ones  in  the  thought  of  their  heart :  he  hath 
"  pulled  down  potentates  from  thrones,  and  lifted 
"  up  them  of  low  degree '" — are  temporal  monarchs 
to  be  understood  by  the  proud  in  the  thought  of 
their  heart,  whom  God  had  scattered  ;  and  by  the 
potentates  or  mighty  ones,  whom  he  had  pulled 
down  from  thrones ;  and  must  not  a  temporal  mo- 
narch be  understood  by  the  lowly  of  degree  and 
humble,  lifted  to  eminence  in  their  stead? 

The  present  reduced  condition  of  the  family  of 
David,  to  whom  the  right  of  the  throne  still  be- 
longed notwithstanding  their  poverty,  and  humble- 
ness of  circumstances,  is  the  idea  apparently  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  ;  and  which  suggests  the 
peculiar  antithesis  of  the  terms  in  which  she  cha- 
racterises this  dispensation  of  Providence,  to  restore 
them  to  their  ancient  rank  and  dignity.  There  may 
be  too  in  her  words,  a  significant  allusion  to  certain 
schemes  of  worldly  policy,  to  certain  hopes  and 
prospects  of  personal  aggrandizement,  which  we 
know  from  Josephus  that  the  reigning  family,  He- 
rod's, must  have  been  conceiving  at  this  time  ^ ;  so 
far  even  as  to  expect  the  rise  of  the  Messiah  himself, 
in   their  line,  much  more  the  perpetuation  of  the 

i  Luke  i.  51,  52.  Harm.  P.  i.  5.        ^  Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  II.  4. 
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sovereignty  of  Judaea  in  their  posterity.  Yet  such 
was  the  juncture  which  God  had  chosen,  to  raise  up 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  Galilee,  from  the  long  neg- 
lected family  of  David,  an  heir  and  successor  to  the 
magnificent  promises,  which  had  been  originally 
made  to  David  and  his  royal  descendants. 

Again,  the  magi  came  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  east 
country,  inquiring,  "Where  is  the  King  of  the  Jews, 
"  who  is  born'?"  which  Herod,  and  all  Jerusalem, 
and  the  great  council  of  the  sanhedrim,  understood 
to  be  an  inquiry  after  the  Christ,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  temporal  Prince.  The  same  supernatural  revela- 
tion then,  which  had  made  known  to  the  magi  the 
fact  of  his  birth,  must  have  made  known  to  them 
also  the  truth  of  his  character  as  a  King :  and  the 
prophecy  of  Micah  v.  2.  applied  by  the  sanhedrim  to 
designate  the  birthplace  of  the  Christ,  is  applied  as 
defining  the  birthplace  of  a  temporal  prince  or  leader: 
whose  oflBce  should  be  to  feed,  or  to  tend.,  his  people. 

Again,  the  third  temptation  in  the  order  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  was  also  truly  the  last '",  consist- 
ing, as  it  did,  in  the  offer  to  Christ,  by  the  Devil, 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  their  glory, 
if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship  him ;  becomes 
much  more  significant,  if  these  kingdoms  and  their 
glory  (as  we  have  it  expressed  Rev.  xi.  15.)  were 
sometime  actually  to  become  the  prerogative  of  the 
Messiah — than  if  they  never  are  so.  The  thing,  pro- 
posed to  the  acceptance  of  Christ,  was  not  in  this 
case,  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  other,  an  absolute 
nonentity,  which  he  could  at  no  time  look  forward 
to  enjoy ;  but  a  reality,  which  was  even  then  his  in 

'  Matt.  ii.  2.     Harm.  P.  i.  12. 
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reversion — only  after  a  time  of  expectation,  and  by 
a  mode  of  acquisition,  both  previously  defined  and 
limited. 

Again,  Nathanael,  as  soon  as  his  mind  had  been 
opened  to  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
recognises  him  immediately  by  the  title  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  of  the  King  of  Israel " ;  which  he  no 
doubt  meant  in  the  sense  of  a  temporal  king.  Does 
our  Saviour  correct  his  mistake,  if  it  was  one?  No; 
recognising  implicitly  the  truth  of  the  epithets,  ap- 
plied in  the  strength  of  his  faith  to  himself,  he  tells 
him  merely  that  his  faith  itself  should  have  greater 
proofs  to  rest  upon,  than  had  yet  been  given  it. 

Jesus  jDermitted  the  people  to  welcome  his  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  at  the  last  passover,  with  such  lan- 
guage and  acclamations,  as  could  have  been  addressed 
to  him  only  in  the  character  of  a  temporal  king: 
nay  more,  he  condescended  himself,  on  that  last  oc- 
casion, so  far  to  confirm  or  covmtenance  the  people 
in  their  idea  of  the  reality  of  his  character  in  that 
respect,  as  to  enter  the  city  with  a  degree  of  pomp 
and  solemnity,  proper  only  for  one  who  was  actually 
appearing  in  the  character  of  a  king  ^. 

It  was  as  setting  himself  up  in  the  capacity  of  a 
temporal  king,  that  he  was  denounced  to  Pilate  by 
the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  and  charged  with  rebelling 
against  the  Roman  emperor  p.  It  was  in  answer  to 
a  question  of  Pilate's,  intended  to  inquire  whether 
he  was  truly  such  a  king  or  not,  that  Jesus  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  both  in  private  and  in  public; 

n  John  i.  50.     Harm.  P.  ii.  10. 
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and  thereby  witnessed  the  good  confession  alluded 
to  by  St.  Paul  'i. 

It  was  in  the  supposed  character  of  a  temporal 
king,  and  in  contempt  of  the  alleged  assumption  of 
such  a  character  by  such  a  person  ;  or  of  the  charge 
of  such  an  assumption,  brought  against  him  by  his 
accusers ;  that  Jesus  both  by  Pilate  and  by  Herod 
was  treated  in  mockery  with  regal  honours,  and 
clothed  in  the  robe  peculiar  to  kings  ^ 

It  was  still  in  the  same  supposed  character  of  a 
temporal  king,  that  he  was  finally  even  crucified. 
The  superscription  of  his  accusation  bore  no  other 
title,  notified  the  sufferer,  or  specified  the  reason  of 
his  suffering,  by  no  other  avowal  than  this :  Jesus 
of  Naxareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews^.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Jews,  as  ap- 
plied to  our  Saviour,  whether  in  earnest  or  in  de- 
rision, undoubtedly  meant  such  a  king  as  the  whole 
nation  expected ;  no  spiritual  monarch,  but  a  tem- 
poral prince. 

To  mention  no  more. — The  prayer  of  the  penitent 
and  believing  robber,  "  Lord,  remember  me,  when 
"  thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom  ^"  was  delivered  in 
faith  not  only  of  the  futurity  of  some  kingdom  of 
Christ's  in  general,  but  of  such  a  kingdom  as  this 
in  particular.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
this  individual  robber  had  any  other  notion  of  the 
kingdom  in  question,  than  the  rest  of  his  country- 

q  John  xviii.  37.  Harm.  P.  iv.  98.  Matt.xxvii.il.  Mark 
XV.  2.     Luke  xxiii.  3.     1  Tim.  vi.  13.     Harm.  P.  iv.  99. 

r  John  xix.  1—5.    Luke  xxiii.  4—12.     Harm.  P.  iv.  98,  99. 

s  John  xix.  14,  1.5.  19—22.  Matt,  xxvii.  27—30.  37-  Mark 
XV.  12.  16—19.  26.     Luke  xxiii.  38.     Harm.  P.  iv.  99—101. 

t  Luke  xxiii.  42,  43.     Harm.  P.  iv.  101 . 
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men :  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  words  of  his  peti- 
tion have  a  reference  to  the  inscription  on  the  cross 
of  Jesus,  which  set  him  forth  as  a  temporal  king ; 
the  same  inscription,  which  produced  the  railing  of 
his  fellow  malefactor,  and  the  expression  of  his  own 
faith.  And  what  was  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  his 
prayer?  "Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  this  day  shalt 
"  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  And  in  what  way 
was  this  an  answer  to  the  prayer,  "  Lord,  remember 
'•  me,  when  thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom  ?"  Why, 
by  promising  that  he  should  that  day  be  with  Jesus 
in  paradise,  it  gave  him  the  most  convincing  as- 
surance that  he  should  be  remembered,  when  Christ 
came  in  his  kingdom  ;  for  in  paradise  are  the  souls 
of  all  the  good  and  faithful  reserved,  against  the 
time  for  their  manifestation  again  in  the  flesh,  along 
with  Christ,  in  his  kingdom. 

Lastly,  Luke  xxi.  24 :  "  And  Jerusalem  shall  be 
"  trodden  {literally  a  treading)  under  foot  of  Gen- 
"  tiles,  until  the  seasons  of  Gentiles  are  fulfilled  " :" 
if  Jerusalem  is  to  continue  trodden  down,  till  a  cer- 
tain time  is  accomplished,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
it  seems  a  necessary  inference  that  it  must  cease 
to  be  so  trodden  down :  and  if  it  is  to  continue 
trodden  down  of  Gentiles,  till  then,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  must  cease  to  be  trodden  down  of  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  therefore,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred, 
it  must  be  restored  to  its  own  people  ;  it  cannot  both 
cease  to  be  trodden  down  of  strangers,  and  not  be 
restored  to  its  own  people,  notwithstanding.  It  be- 
gan to  be  trodden  down  of  strangers,  by  ceasing  to 
be  possessed  of  its  own  people ;  and  therefore  if  it 
ceases  to  be  any  longer  trodden  down  of  strangers, 
«  Harm.  P.  iv.  78. 
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it  must  begin  to   be  reoccupied  by  its    own    pos- 
sessors ^. 


We  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our 
sixth  proposition ;  the  several  particulars  of  which 
were  as  follows : 

A  conformation  of  this  kingdom  to  a  state  or  con- 
dition of  society,  of  which  Christ  will  be  the  Head, 
and  faithful  believers,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  will 
be  the  members. 

A  distribution  of  rewards  and  dignities  in  it,  pro- 
portioned to  the  respective  merits  or  good  deserts  of 
the  receivers. 

A  resulting  state  of  things,  which  though  trans- 
acted upon  earth,  and  adai)ted  to  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  a  human  society  as  such,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  its  perfection  and  hap- 
piness. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  positions :  the 
transfiguration  of  our  Lord  is  an  event  in  his  his- 
tory, which  each  of  the  three  evangelists,  who  record 
it,  agrees  in  specifying  to  have  happened  at  the  same 
distance  of  time  from  the  same  prediction,  delivered 
on  the  day  of  Peter's  confession  of  Jesus  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  that  "  there  were  some  standing  there, 
"  who  should  not  taste  of  death,  until  they  had  seen 
"  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom,"  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew  ;  or  "  the  kingdom  of  God,  come 
"  in  power,"  {IXriXvQv'iav  Iv  hvaixei,)  according  to  St. 
Mark  ;  or  simply  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  according 

^  Even  Dr.  Whitby,  though  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
millennium,  allows  the  justness  of  the  inference,  founded  upon 
this  text,  that  Jerusalem  will  again  sometime  be  restored  to 
the  Jews. 
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to  St.  Luke^.  Within  an  eight  days'  time,  after  this 
promise,  the  transfiguration  took  place. 

It  seems  a  natural  inference,  then,  that  whatever 
further  use  the  event  of  the  transfiguration  might 
be  intended  to  serve,  to  verify  this  prediction  was 
its  primary  design  and  purpose ;  and  therefore,  that 
to  have  been  present  at  the  transfiguration  was  first 
and  properly  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  there 
were  some  standing  there,  who  should  not  taste  of 
death  until  they  had  seen  the  Son  of  man,  coming 
in  his  kingdom,  or  the  kingdom  of  God,  come  in 
power.  The  transfiguration,  then,  was  in  some 
sense  or  other  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  in  his 
kingdom,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  power. 

Even  the  transfiguration,  however,  could  not  an- 
swer to  either  of  these  events  in  their  literal  sense. 
In  what  sense,  then,  could  it  answer  to  them  at  all  ? 
By  being  a  type,  symbol,  or  emblem,  of  what  they 
would  be  in  their  literal  sense ;  by  being  a  repre- 
sentation beforehand  of  what  the  actual  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man,  in  his  kingdom,  was  destined  to  be, 
when  it  arrived.  With  such  a  design  and  reference, 
even  the  present  event  of  the  transfiguration  might 
be  considered  a  symbolical  anticipation  of  the  future 
kingdom  ;  a  prototype  or  exemplar  of  it,  which  might 
even  then  portray  to  the  eyes  of  the  observers,  the 
nature  and  outlines  of  its  counterpart,  however  dis- 
tant and  concealed  in  mystery. 

At  the  transfiguration,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
himself  was  revealed  in  a  new  and  a  glorified  form  ; 
Moses  and  Elijah,  the  two  most  illustrious  of  the 
prophets  of  the  old  dispensation,  were  manifested  in 
glory  also  :  and  the  first  person  in  the  holy  Trinity, 
^  Matt.  xvi.  28.    Mark  ix.  1.    Luke  ix.  27.    Harm.  P.  iv.  9, 10. 
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was  himself  likewise  declared,  as  taking  a  part  in  the 
same  scene,  both  by  the  luminous  cloud,  the  symbol 
of  the  Divine  presence,  and  by  the  voice,  with  which 
he  attested  his  personal  proximity :  and  all  this  was 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  sense,  in  the  person 
of  the  three  apostles,  who  were  present  at  the  occa- 
sion. Surely  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  such  a 
spectacle ;  the  peculiar  character  of  the  agents  who 
bore  a  part  in  the  transaction ;  and  the  form  and 
circumstances  under  which  they  respectively  ai)pear- 
ed ;  point  out  this  whole  phenomenon,  as  a  striking 
representation  beforehand  of  a  corresponding  future 
truth,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  power ; 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  his  glory ;  the  simulta- 
neous appearance  of  the  saints,  who  follow  in  his 
train,  in  glory  also ;  and  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  a  state  of  things  upon  earth,  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  sense,  in  which  heaven  and  earth  shall  be 
indissolubly  united  in  communion. 

This  view  of  the  final  end  of  the  transfiguration, 
as  a  type  and  an  earnest  of  the  millennary  kingdom 
of  Christ ;  both  that  it  will  sometime  arrive,  and  of 
what  nature  it  will  be,  when  it  does,  derives  much 
countenance  and  support  from  2  Pet.  i.  16 — 18. 

"  For  we  did  not  conform  to  cunningly  devised 
"  fables,  when  we  made  known  to  you  the  power 
"  and  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  as 
"  having  been  eyewitnesses  of  his  majesty.  For 
"  when  he  received  from  God  the  Father,  honour 
"  and  glory,  such  a  voice  being  brought  to  him  by 
"  the  magnificent  glory :  This  is  my  Son,  my  beloved 
"  one,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased — and  this  voice, 
"  being  brought  from  heaven,  did  we  hear,  being 
"  with  him  in  the  holy  mount." 
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No  one  who  reads  this  passage,  requires  to  be  told 
that  St.  Peter  is  referring  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  to 
the  transfiguration ;  at  which  he  himself  had  been 
present.  We  may  reason  from  it  therefore,  as  fol- 
lows :  St.  Peter  had  made  known  to  his  converts  a 
future  event,  which  he  calls  the  power  {Ivvafxig)  and 
presence  {Trapovaia)  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  he  had 
confirmed  to  them  the  certainty  of  this  future  event, 
by  the  testimony  of  a  past,  the  testimony  of  the 
transfiguration :  the  nature  of  the  future  event  was 
such,  that  withovit  such  an  attestation  to  its  possibi- 
lity, or  to  its  futurity,  as  was  supplied  by  the  fact 
of  the  transfiguration,  it  must  have  been  accounted  a 
cunningly  devised  fable  (aDSof  creaocpta-ixevoi) — but  with 
that  evidence,  both  its  possibility  and  its  futurity 
were  placed  beyond  a  question.  No  one,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  past  fact  of  the  transfiguration,  could 
hesitate  to  believe  in  the  future  one  of  the  coming 
and  power  of  Christ. 

The  connexion,  then,  between  the  two  things,  the 
final  end  of  the  transfiguration,  and  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  his  kingdom,  seems  to  be  thus  established 
by  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness,  St.  Peter :  which 
may  justly  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  representa- 
tion which  took  place  at  the  transfiguration,  was 
purposely  intended  as  a  prototype  of  the  state  of 
things  to  ensue,  upon  the  coming  of  Christ.  In  this 
case,  the  past  event  of  the  transfiguration  might  na- 
turally be  appealed  to,  as  the  best  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  kingdom,  not  only 
by  shewing  such  a  kingdom  to  be  possible  in  general, 
but  as  delineating  beforehand,  what  sort  of  kingdom 
it  would  be  when  it  arrived  in  particular. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  mil- 
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lenniuni,  when  first  stated,  has  much  of  the  air  and 
appearance  of  a  cunningly  devised  fable  ;  that  it 
looks  more  like  a  romance,  or  fiction  of  poetry,  than 
a  grave  matter  of  faith,  sometime  to  be  realized  by 
the  event.  The  Christian  reign  of  the  Son  of  God, 
upon  earth,  seems  but  the  tally  and  counterpart  of 
the  Saturnian  golden  age  of  heathen  mythology. 
Well  then  might  a  special,  matter  of  fact,  illustra- 
tion be  wanted,  to  render  the  futurity  of  an  event 
like  this,  both  possible  and  probable :  and  such  a  do- 
cument did  the  past  fact  of  the  transfiguration  sup- 
ply of  the  future  one  of  the  millennium,  if  the  former 
was  even  then  merely  a  proleptical  adumbration  of 
the  latter. 

The  coming  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
the  general  judgment,  can  scarcely  with  propriety 
be  supposed  that  coming,  for  the  truth  of  which 
St.  Peter  was  necessitated  to  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  the  transfiguration.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  of  a  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  another  life,  would  be  com- 
pared by  a  Christian  apostle,  to  a  cunningly  devised 
fable  ?  into  the  certainty  of  which  doctrine  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  heathen  philosophers  had  all  but 
penetrated  by  the  light  of  reason  ;  and  in  believing 
which  the  popular  notion  almost  went  along  with 
the  evangelical :  a  doctrine  too,  which  as  simply  and 
plainly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  seems  to 
our  most  sober  and  reasonable  apprehensions,  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  any  thing  rather  than  a  cun- 
ning invention  of  fable.  But  the  doctrine  of  a  mil- 
lennium in  particular,  like  the  fables  of  the  poets 
with  respect  to  their  golden  age,  might  naturally 
appear  to  have  no  foundation  except  in  the  imagina- 
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tion  of  its  teachers ;  until  demonstrated,  by  some 
proper  evidence  of  its  own,  to  be  founded  in  truth 
and  soberness. 

The  main  design  and  topic  of  this  second  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  are  to  confirm  the  belief  of  his  converts 
in  the  future  appearance  and  presence  of  Christ; 
and  more  especially,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
its  being  shaken,  by  the  apparent  delay  in  the  time 
of  its  fulfilment.  Hence,  his  attestation  to  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy,  as  a  light  that  being  once  kin- 
dled in  a  corner,  however  remote,  and  however  dimly 
discernible  at  first,  yet  gradually  grows  brighter  and 
brighter,  unto  the  perfect  day  :  as  a  scheme  of  reve- 
lation, not  its  own  interpreter  no  more  than  its  own 
teacher ;  but  as  much  the  word  of  God  in  the  mode 
of  its  fulfilment,  as  in  the  manner  of  its  deli  very  y. 
Hence,  also,  his  allusion  to  the  rise  of  scoffers  (e/x- 
TiaiKTai^  in  the  latter  days,  mocking  at  the  belief  of 
this  doctrine  in  particular,  and  saying,  "  Where  is 
"  the  promise  of  his  appearing  and  presence  ?  for, 
"  from  the  daij  that  the  fathers  have  fallen  asleep, 
"  all  things  continue  since  the  beginning  of  crea- 
"  tion,  such  as  they  were"^."  To  whom  he  instructs 
his  converts  to  reply,  that  God  reckons  not  time  as 
man  does ;  but  that  "  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
"  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day:" 
nor  is  the  Lord  tardy  in  the  performance  of  his  pro- 
mises, "  as  some  account  it  tardiness/'  but  is  patient 
and  forbearing  with  us,  "  not  wishing  any  to  perish, 
"  but  all  to  come  to  repentance :"  withholding  the 
beginning  of  his  judgments  as  long  as  possible,  that 
so  the  more  may  repent,  and  be  saved  ^ 

The  same  connexion  between  the  transfiguration 
y  Ch.  i.  19—21.  ^  Ch.  iii.  3,  4.  a  ch.  iii.  8—10. 
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and  his  own  future  coming  in  his  kingdom,  is  in- 
timated by  our  Saviour's  strict  injunction  to  the 
apostles,  to  keep  the  fact  of  what  they  had  seen  a 
profound  secret  from  all,  until  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;  that  is,  in  reality,  until  his  ascension. 
They  would  know  more  of  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  that  coming  then,  than  they  did  yet; 
and  the  knowledge,  to  be  further  communicated  to 
them,  enlightened  as  their  minds  would  be  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  perception  of  all  truth,  would  be 
safely  to  be  entrusted  to  them,  and  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  discreetly  applied.  Besides,  it  was 
not  until  after  his  death  and  resurrection,  that  the 
return  of  Christ  in  a  glorious  kingdom,  was  to  be 
expected  at  all.  Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory?  Therefore  it  would  not  be, 
until  after  the  same  time,  that  the  representation  of 
things,  as  made  at  the  transfiguration,  could  be  said 
to  be,  or  be  intended  to  be,  the  personation  of  what 
had  virtually  an  existence  then,  or  would  actually 
have  at  some  future  time.  Had  Christ  not  died,  nor 
risen  again,  there  never  would  have  been  any  future 
coming  in  his  glory  :  and  consequently  there  never 
would  have  been  any  thing  to  which  the  trans- 
figuration, as  a  type  and  emblem  of  something  be- 
yond itself,  could  properly  apply. 

Again,  in  the  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
last  supper,  at  the  outset  of  the  ceremony,  and  be- 
fore the  institution  of  either  part  of  the  eucharist' , 
St.  Luke  represents  our  Lord  as  addressing  his  dis- 
ciples thus : 

Luke  xxii.  15 — 18:  "And  he  said  unto  them.  With 
"  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you, 

'^  Harm.  P.  iv.  83. 
VOL.  I.  1* 
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"  before  I  suffer :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  I  will 
"  not  any  more  eat  thereof,  until  it  be  fulfilled  in 
"  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  having  taken  a  cup 
"  and  given  thanks,  he  said,  Take  this,  and  divide 
"  it  unto  yourselves ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  I 
"  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the 
"  kingdom  of  God  be  come." 

And  in  the  course  of  the  evening  afterwards,  at 
the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  cup  in  the  sacra- 
mental ordinance,  a  declaration  like  to  this  last  in 
St.  Luke,  is  found  on  record  in  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  also. 

Matt.  xxvi.  29  :  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  I  will 
"  not  henceforth  drink  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
"  that  day  when  I  drink  it  with  you,  new,  in  the 
"  kingdom  of  my  Father ''." 

Upon  which  declaration,  and  upon  that  which 
concluded  the  extract  from  St.  Luke,  we  may  ob- 
serve that,  if  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  pro- 
mises and  assurances,  such  modes  of  speech  as  say- 
ing, I  will  not  do  so  and  so,  until  such  and  such  a 
time  arrives,  or  such  and  such  a  thing  comes  to 
pass,  are  equivalent  to  saying,  I  will  do  so  and  so, 
when  it  does  ;  it  follows  that  by  our  Saviour's  i)ledg- 
ing  himself  not  to  taste  again  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God  came,  he  must  be 
understood  to  promise  that  he  would  taste  of  it 
again,  when  it  did.  This  conclusion  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  mention  of  7ieiv  wine,  to  be  drunk  of 
by  him  when  he  should  taste  it  again,  in  opposition, 
as  is  evident,  to  old  wine,  such  as  he  had  drunk  of 
heretofore ;  and  new  wine  to  be  tasted  by  him  in 

c  Cf.  Mark  xiv.  2.5.     Harm.  P.  iv.  89. 
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conjunction  with  the  apostles,  then,  just  as  he  iiad 
tasted  of  the  old,  in  their  comjiany  also,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say,  what  figurative  or  spiritual 
meaning  can  be  put  upon  this  mention  of  the  new 
wine  sometime  to  be  drunk  of  again  by  our  Saviour, 
along  with  his  disciples,  which  it  will  not  be  equally 
necessary  to  put  upon  the  sense  even  of  the  old  wine, 
as  drunk  of  hitherto,  in  opposition  to  the  new.  But 
if  no  symbolical  meaning  can  justly  be  attached  to 
either  of  these  allusions,  the  future  drinking  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  in  company  with  the  same  persons, 
must  be  something  as  real  as  the  present  was  :  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Christ  will  again 
eat  and  drink,  with  his  apostles,  under  some  circum- 
stances or  other,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  when 
it  arrives.  The  most  ancient  of  the  fathers,  as  Justin 
Martyr,  Irena^us,  Tertullian,  understood  these  as- 
surances literally,  and  put  no  other  construction 
upon  them  than  we  have  done. 

Between  the  times  of  the  two  declarations  made 
to  the  apostles,  thus  considered,  there  was  another, 
tending  to  raise  a  similar  expectation  of  what  was 
again  to  be  done,  sometime  or  other,  by  our  Saviour 
and  them,  of  which  St.  Luke  gives  this  account''. 

Luke  xxii.  28 — 30 :  "  But  ye  are  they  who  have 
"  continued  with  me  in  my  trials  :  and  I  appoint  unto 
"  you,  as  the  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me,  a 
"  kingdom :  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table 
"  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the 
"  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 

Will  Christ,  then,  indeed  have  a  table  to  eat  and 

d  Harm.  P.  iv.  88. 
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to  drink  upon,  in  his  kingdom  ?  If  he  will,  we  may 
well  believe  in  the  literal  import  of  his  other  de- 
claration, that  he  should  again  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,  at  some  proper  time,  along  with  the  disci- 
ples. Surely,  these  declarations  are  all  in  unison 
w^ith  each  other;  and  not  without  great  violence 
and  contradiction  to  the  plain  meaning  of  terms,  to 
be  otherwise  than  literally  understood.  A  millenna- 
rian  has  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  even  these 
in  their  literal  sense,  for  that  is  entirely  in  harmony 
with  his  system  ;  which  is  the  future  establishment 
of  a  kingdom  of  Christ's  upon  earth,  agreeing  in  the 
outline  with  the  present  condition  of  things  upon  it, 
so  far  at  least  as  to  be  a  social  state,  and  to  exhibit 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  a  state  of  society  trans- 
acted among  such  beings  as  men,  with  nothing  su- 
pernatural or  preternatural,  to  characterise  it,  ex- 
cept the  absence  of  evil  and  imperfection. 

And  with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  passage 
recited  from  St.  Luke,  "  With  desire  have  I  de- 
"  sired,"  &c.— St.  Paul  has  taught  us^  that  "  as 
"  often  as  we  eat  of  the  eucharistic  bread,  or  drink 
"  of  the  eucharistic  cup,  we  do  shew  forth  the  Lord's 
"  death,  until  he  come."  Whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  design  of  the  eucharistic  institution  being  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  so  long  as  he  is 
absent,  that  design  will  have  been  completed,  when 
he  returns;  and  therefore  that  no  such  institution 
can,  or  will  be,  celebrated  after  his  personal  return, 
as  was,  and  still  is,  celebrated,  during  his  absence. 
We  might  collect  then  that  the  Christian  eucharist 
is  to  cease  with  the  return  of  Jesus  Christ;  but 
whether  any  other  observance  is  to  be  substituted, 
e  1  Cor.  xi.  20. 
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even  then,  in  its  stead,  would  not  appear  from  the 
words  of  St.  Paul. 

But  our  Saviour  has  said,  he  should  no  more 
eat  of  the  passover,  such  as  he  was  then  celebrating 
with  his  disciples,  until  it  should  be  accomplished  in 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  which  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
mising, that  when  it  was  so  accomplished,  he  would 
eat  of  it  again.  His  words  then,  do  just  as  much 
appear  to  promise  a  revival  of  the  ancient  rite  of  the 
passover,  or  the  institution  of  something  analogous 
to  it,  after  a  certain  time,  as  St.  Paul's  did,  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Christian  eucharist,  with  the  event  of 
the  return  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  then  the  Jewish 
passover  gave  way  to  the  Christian  eucharist,  at  the 
departure  of  Christ,  so  will  the  Christian  eucharist 
again  give  way  to  the  Jewish  passover,  or  to  some 
new,  but  corresponding  ceremony,  at  his  return. 

All  this  is  consistent  with  the  nature  and  circvun- 
stances  of  the  millennarian  scheme ;  which  contem- 
plates a  state  of  social  existence  upon  earth,  to  fol- 
low the  return  of  Christ,  and  to  be  distinguished  by 
laws  and  ordinances,  both  such  as  must  characterise 
every  state  of  social  existence  upon  the  earth  in 
general,  and  such  as  may  be  expected  to  charac- 
terise such  a  state  of  existence,  as  that  of  the  millen- 
nium in  particular.  What  these  are  to  be,  time 
alone,  of  course,  can  shew.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
no  such  intimations  as  these  admit  of  being  explained 
on  the  principles  of  any  scheme,  opposed  to  the  mil- 
lennary :  especially  on  those  of  one  which  supposes 
the  return  of  Christ  in  person  to  be  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  state  of  things  in  heaven.  The  observ- 
ance, neither  of  the  Christian  eucharist  nor  of  the 
p  3 
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Jewish  passover,  nor  of  any  rite  analogous  to  either, 
we  may  l}e  quite  sure,  can  be  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  things  to  be  transacted  in  heaven. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  honours  or 
dignities  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  be  awarded 
to  any,  proportionably  to  their  deserts,  though  sub- 
ordinate to  himself:  it  will  perhaps  occur  to  my 
reader,  to  remember  the  celebrated  petition  of  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee  f,  as  furnishing  an  argument, 
upon  this  question,  very  much  to  the  point. 

In  the  first  place,  the  time  when  that  petition  was 
addressed  to  our  Lord,  is  not  unimportant ;  being- 
just  when  he  had  entered  Judaea,  out  of  Persea,  on 
his  last  progress  to  Jerusalem  :  at  which  juncture, 
in  particular,  as  we  know  from  other  intimations, 
every  body  confidently  expected  that  his  kingdom 
was  about  to  appear,  and  would  be  openly  asserted 
and  established,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  next  place,  though  the  petition  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  the  account  given  of  it  by 
each  of  the  evangelists,  yet  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  terms  of  it,  as  reported  by  them  respectively. 
In  St.  Matthew  it  is,  "  Say  that  these  my  two  sons 
"  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  one  on  thy  left, 
"  in  thy  kingdom  :"  in  St.  Mark  it  is,  "Grant  us  that 
"  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  one  on  thy 
"  left,  in  thy  glory."  But  St.  Matthew  ascribes  the 
petition  to  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John : 
St.  Mark  to  her  two  sons,  James  and  John.  Doubt- 
less they  all  three  took  a  part  in  it  alike,  and  both 
forms  of  application  to  our  Lord  were  very  probably 
used  by  them.  But  James  and  John  had  already 
seen  the  glory  of  Christ;  viz.  at  his  transfiguration: 

f  ]\Iatt.  XX.  20—28.     Mark  x.  35—45      Harm.  P.  iv.  56. 
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in.  their  minds,  therefore,  the  idea  of  his  kingdom 
was  strongly  and  inseparably  associated  with  that 
of  his  glorij.  They  asked  consequently  to  sit  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left,  in  his  glory.  Their  mo- 
ther Salome  had  never  witnessed  any  visible  display 
of  the  glory  of  Christ,  though  she  might  often  have 
heard  of  his  kingdom.  She  ask^d  therefore  merely 
that  her  two  sons  might  sit  on  his  right  hand  and 
on  his  left,  in  his  kingdom. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  argue  that 
they,  who  seriously  thought  of  petitioning  for  such 
a  thing  as  a  seat  on  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  left 
of  Christ,  in  his  kingdom,  or  his  glory,  must  have 
previously  taken  it  for  granted  that  there  w^as  to  be 
a  kingdom  or  glory  of  Christ;  that  there  were  to  be 
honours  and  dignities  in  that  kingdom  in  general ; 
that  there  might  be  places  of  peculiar  distinction  in 
reserve  for  the  apostles,  in  particular ;  and  perhaps 
the  highest  of  all,  for  themselves,  could  their  Master 
be  prevailed  on  to  promise  them  to  them.  All  this, 
I  say,  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  their  request. 

What  then  was  the  reply  of  Jesus,  to  an  applica- 
tion which  involved  such  assumptions  as  these  ? 
Does  he  tell  them,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
kingdom  w^hich  they  expected  ;  no  such  thing  as 
honours  and  dignities  to  be  had  in  it,  of  any  kind ; 
much  less,  such  places  of  peculiar  distinction  and 
eminence,  as  a  seat  on  his  right  hand  or  on  his  left, 
in  it ;  nothing  in  short,  which  could  possibly  tempt 
their  ambition  to  covet,  and  aspire  at,  whether  as 
disciples  in  general,  or  as  apostles  in  particular  ? 
By  no  means.  He  tells  them  first  of  all,  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  were  asking  for.  Were  they 
able  to  drink  of  his  cup,  and  to  be  baptized  with  Jiis 
p  4 
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baptism,  that  they  were  petitioning  for  a  degree  of 
honour  and  exaltation  so  like  to  his  own,  as  a  seat 
on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  ? 

From  which  it  appears,  that  when  he  told  them 
they  knew  not  what  they  were  asking  for,  he  did 
not  intend  that  they  had  a  false  or  erroneous  notion 
of  the  thing  itself,  for  which  they  were  asking,  but  of 
the  mode  and  conditions  by  which  it  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  high  value 
of  the  good,  which  they  were  coveting;  but  they 
were  so,  as  yet,  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to 
procure  it.  A  share  in  the  glory  of  Christ  was  to 
be  obtained  only  by  a  participation  in  the  sufferings 
of  Christ ;  and  if  they  aspired  to  sit  on  his  right 
hand  or  on  his  left  hereafter,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  drink  of  his  cup,  and  to  be  bathed  in  his  baptism, 
first.  This  truth  they  did  not  as  yet  fully  under- 
stand :  had  they  been  aware  of  it,  they  never  could 
have  thought  of  asking  for  that  by  way  of  grace  or 
favour,  which  was  to  be  procured  only  as  the  price 
of  merit  or  desert,  and  such  merit  and  desert  as  this. 

After  some  further  explanation  on  their  part,  our 
Lord  concluded  by  telling  them,  that  they  should 
indeed  taste  of  his  sufferings,  and  so  far,  as  he  leaves 
it  to  implication,  be  intitled  to  partake  in  his  glory : 
but,  as  to  the  particular  object  of  their  suit,  the  pre- 
rogative of  sitting  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left, 
it  was  not  his  to  give,  it  was  theirs,  for  whom  it  was 
prepared  of  the  Father  s. 

s  We  find  a  reference  to  this  request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee^ 
and  to  the  supposed  appropriation  of  the  highest  places  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  the  most  meritorious  of 
his  followers,  who  had  attested  their  faith  by  martyrdom,  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  Pastor  of  Hernias;    a  very  ancient 
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It  is  plainly  admitted,  then,  at  the  end  of  this 
conversation,  even  by  our  Lord  himself,  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  seat  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left,  in  his  glory  ;  that  is,  a  degree  of  preemi- 
nence, second  only  to  his  own :  that  there  were  per- 
sons, for  whom  it  was  already  in  reserve,  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Father  ;  and  so  unalterably  and 
inalienably  in  reserve,  even  then,  that  it  was  not 
Christ's  to  bestow  or  award  it  to  them,  no  not  as 
the  delegate  or  representative  of  the  Father,  him- 
self. Such  at  least  is  the  inference,  justly  deducible 
from  his  last  words,  in  both  the  evangelists ;  "  But 
"  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not 
"  mine  to  be  given,  but  theirs  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
"  pared  by  my  Father."  (To  ^e  KuGiaai  ck  '^e^iav  fxov 
Kai  e^  evwvvfJLCtiv  [xov,  ovk  eariv  e[xov  '^ovvai,  aXX'  olg  YjToifxaaTai 
(as  St.  Matthew  adds)  liio  rov  TiaTpo<;  [xov.)  Had  he 
intended  to  say.  Except  unto  those,  for  whom  it  is 
prepared  of  my  Father,  every  scholar  is  aware  that 
such  a  sense  would  have  required  in  the  original, 

dX\  '  H  o/V  r]TOi[J.acrTai. 

Again,  when  St.  Paul  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the 

Christian  composition,  and  not  to  be  called  apocryphal,  because 
actually  the  work  of  him  whose  name  it  bears. 

Cogitante  autem  me,  et  moesto  consistente,  quod  non  sivit  me 
ad  dexteram  partem  sedere^  ait  mihi  :  quid  moestus  es,  Herma  ? 
locus  qui  est  ad  dexteram,  illorum  est,  qui  jam  meruerunt 
Deum,  et  passi  sunt  causa  nominis  ejus,  tibi  autem  superest 
multum,  ut  cum  ilHs  sedeas.  Hermse  Pastor,  lib.  i.  Visio  iii. 
cap.  i.  p.  38. 

Again,  Propter  hoc,  illorum  sunt  dextrae  partes  sanctitatis,  et 
(piisquis  patiatur  propter  nomen  Dei ;  reliquorum  autem  sini- 
stree  partes  sunt,  sed  utrisque  eis,  et  qui  ad  dextram,  et  qui  ad 
sinistram  sedent,  sunt  dona  et  promissiones,  tantum,  quod  ad 
dexteram  sedentes  habent  gloriam  quandam.     Ibid.  cap.  ii. 
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Corinthians,  which  was  produced  partly  by  an  ap- 
plication from  the  Corinthian  church,  for  his  advice 
and  direction  on  certain  points  about  which  they 
were  at  a  loss ;  and  partly  by  the  knowledge  of 
some  disorders!  and  irregularities  existing  at  Co- 
rinth, which  he  had  learned  from  other  quarters  ; 
was  come  to  that  part  of  his  subject,  which  related 
to  the  decision  of  suits  of  law,  between  the  brethren, 
that  is,  the  members  of  the  church  and  each  other,  he 
breaks  out  into  the  following  apostrophe,  1  Cor.  vi. 
1 — 4  :  "  Dare  any  of  you,  having  an  affair  with 
"  another,  be  judged  before  the  unjust,  (the  unbe- 
"  lieving,)  and  not  before  the  saints?  Know  ye  not 
"  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?  And  if  the 
"  world  is  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  of  judg- 
"  ments  which  are  least  ?  Know  ye  not  that  we 
"  shall  judge  angels  ?  much  more  matters  that  per- 
*'  tain  to  this  life.  If  then  ye  have  judgments  of 
"  matters  pertaining  to  this  life,  set  them  to  ])reside 
"  who  are  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  church  {co?i- 
"  gregation") 

This  is  another  of  those  luminous  passages,  which 
he  that  runneth  may  read,  if  he  does  not  wilfully 
shut  his  eyes  against  the  perception  of  the  truth. 
It  asserts  in  plain  terms  that  the  saints  shall  judge 
the  world ;  that  the  saints  shall  Judge  angels  :  as- 
surances, which  the  context  shews  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  any  but  a  literal  judging,  because  the  fact 
of  this  future  judging,  of  which  the  saints  should 
hereafter  be  deemed  worthy,  the  nature  and  subjects 
whereof  are  of  so  exalted  a  character,  is  urged  as 
the  ground  of  an  argument  a  fortiori^  why  they  must 
be  competent  for  the  office  of  judging  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  comparatively  so   low  and   mean. 
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Could  they  be  unfit  to  judge  between  brother  and 
brother,  peradventure  in  some  trifling  matter,  who 
should  hereafter  be  found  able  to  judge  the  world  ? 
Could  they  be  unworthy  to  decide  upon  the  contro- 
versies of  common  life,  who  should  sometime  sit  in 
judgment  on  angels?  What  sort  of  judgment  can  be 
meant  in  the  first  of  these  cases,  which  must  not  be 
intended  in  the  latter  ?  with  this  difference  merely, 
that  while  both  are  species  of  the  same  kind  of  judg- 
ment in  general,  the  latter  is  infinitely  the  higher, 
infinitely  the  more  dignified,  of  the  two ;  and  there- 
fore supposes  infinitely  more  fitness  and  ability  in 
the  persons,  who  are  qualified  to  exercise  it. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  advocates  of  the  millen- 
nium that  the  saints  will  judge  the  world  ;  it  is  also 
their  belief  that  the  saints  will  judge  angels :  the 
former,  under  the  millennary  reign  itself,  when  the 
power  and  authority  of  Christ,  as  supreme,  will 
nevertheless  be  divided  with  his  saints,  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  shall  be 
most  agreeable  to  their  deserts ;  the  latter,  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  the  general  judgment  takes 
place,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  are  raised,  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  first  resurrection.  Our  Saviour 
has  taught  us,  in  the  prophecy  upon  mount  Olivet, 
that  the  final  condemnation  of  the  Devil  and  his 
angels,  will  take  place  at  the  general  judgment ; 
and  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  holy  angels,  being 
spectators  of  this  final  condemnation,  as  well  as  of 
the  process  of  the  general  judgment,  may  so  far  be 
said  to  judge  even  angels,  not  less  than  men. 

It  contributes  not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  argu- 
ment from  these  texts,  to  observe  how  incidentally 
they  come  in,  in   the  course   of  St.  Paul's  remon- 
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strances  with  the  Corinthians ;  how  entirely  unpre- 
meditated, how  altogether  by  the  way,  the  allusions 
to  these  facts,  however  extraordinary,  are.  Such 
modes  of  reference  to  points  of  belief,  possessing  so 
peculiar  a  character  as  these  do,  are  the  most  con- 
vincing and  satisfactory  evidences  of  their  truth : 
implying  both  in  the  mind  of  him  who  makes 
them,  and  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  an 
habitual  conviction  of  their  reality,  and  a  preesta- 
blished  belief  of  their  futurity  ;  which  has  but  to 
hint  at  its  object,  to  be  at  once  acknowledged  and 
allowed.  We  may  observe  too,  how  the  facts  are 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  as  what  the  Corinthians  had 
already  been  taught,  and  were  already  aware  of  in 
consequence  of  this  teaching  ;  which,  however,  they 
must  have  had  orally  from  St.  Paul,  when  he  was 
personally  present  among  them  ;  for  they  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  his  teaching  by  letter,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  except  in  this  one  place  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  where  also  they  are  re- 
ferred to  as  something  which  was  known  already, 
and  not  communicated  now  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
a  just  conclusion  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
apostles  must  have  taught  many  things  to  their  con- 
verts, by  word  of  mouth,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  Christ's  future  kingdom,  which  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  commit  to  writing  ^. 

"  The  opponents  of  the  millennary  doctrine  sometimes  at- 
tempt to  elude  the  force  of  these  texts^  by  construing  Kpivoixriu 
in  one  of  them  as  the  present,  Kpivovai,  and  not  as  the  future. 
No  such  construction,  however,  can  be  put  upon  Kpivovpev  in  the 
other :  and  while  Kpivovfieu  is  future,  Kpivova-i  cannot  be  present. 
Besides  which,  the  tense  in  question,  from  the  earliest  times, 
lias  always  been  understood  as  future.     The  old  Latin  version 
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I  will  conclude  my  observations  on  this  passage,  by 
the  following"  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ; 
a  work,  which  exhibits,  in  my  opinion,  internal 
evidences  that  it  was  written  after  the  Gospel  ajra, 
and  was  probably  the  composition  of  some  Chris- 
tian. The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  future  reward 
of  the  righteous. 

Wisd.  iii.  7,  8  :  "  And  in  the  time  of  their  visitation 
"  they  shall  shine,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  sj^arks 
"  among  the  stubble.  They  shall  judge  among  the 
"  nations  and  have  dominion  over  the  people,  and 
"  their  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever." 

It  seems  more  natural  to  refer  the  latter  of  these 
allusions  to  St.  Paul's  1  Cor.  vi.  3  ;  and  the  former 
to  Matt.  xiii.  43  ;  than  either  of  them  to  Psalm 
cxlix.  5 — 9  "•  which  though  it  speaks  of  the  saints 
executing  vengeance,  says  nothing  of  their  judging 
as  such,  or  having  dominion  over  the  people. 

Again,  I  have  already  produced  from  St.  Luke 
that  passage,  which  while  it  spoke  of  Christ's  ap- 
pointing, bequeathing,  or  devising  to  the  apostles  a 
kingdom,  even  as  the  Father  had  done  unto  him  ; 
and  of  their  eating  and  drinking  at  his  table  in  his 
kingdom  ;  spoke  also  of  their  sitting  upon  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     This  promise 

of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  all  that 
is  extant  of  the  latter  part  of  it,  translates  the  text^  An  nesci- 
nius,  quia  sancti  VL\\xaA\xn\  judicahunt*  ?  It  is  quoted  as  future 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  t  ;  by  Chrysostoni^  in  a  multitude  of 
passages;}: ;  by  Sulpicius  Severus  ||,  &c. 

*  Cap.  xi.  PP.  Apost.  101.3.  A.  f  II.  883.  31.  Strom,  vii.  14. 

X  VI.  661.  C  :  in  secundum  Domiui  adventum.     Comm.  iu  Nov.  Test.  iv. 
3.97.  B.  iu  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Horn.  x.xxi.    v.  166.  C.  iu  1  ad  Cor.  Horn.  xvi.  &c. 
II  Dialog,  iii.  6. 
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so  made  to  the  twelve,  at  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  last  supper,  was  but  the  repetition  of  an  assur- 
ance, first  given  to  them  a  week  before  ' ;  of  which 
this  is  St.  Matthew's  account. 

Matt.  xix.  27,  28 :  "  Then  answered  Peter  and 
"  said  unto  him,  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all 
"  things,  and  followed  thee  :  what  then  shall  be 
"  ours  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say 
"  unto  you,  that  ye,  who  have  followed  me,  shall,  in 
"  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  sits  on  his 
"  throne  of  glory,  sit,  even  ye,  on  twelve  thrones, 
"  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 

In  estimating  the  precise  meaning  of  this  assur- 
ance, regard  must  be  had  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  occasion,  under  which  it  took  place.  Jesus 
had  just  been  accosted  by  the  rich  young  ruler,  with 
the  question.  What  should  he  do,  to  inherit  eternal 
life  ^.  The  turn  which  that  conversation  took,  led 
to  his  making  the  well  known  declaration,  That  the 
rich  should  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
that  it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  was  plainly  to  be  understood  from  this,  that 
the  rich  would  have  so  much  reluctance  to  part  with 
their  temporal  possessions  in  this  life,  were  such  a 
sacrifice  to  be  required  of  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel,  that  scarce  any  consideration  of  the  return 
proposed  to  that  sacrifice  in  another  life,  should  be 
powerful  enough  to  induce  them  to  make  it.  The 
question  then  turned  upon  this  point ;  how  far  the 
sacrifice  of  temporal  good,  in  the  present  world,  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  was  so  certainly  en- 
'  Harm.  P.  iv.  53.  ^  Harm.  P.  iv.  52. 
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titled  to  a  return  in  the  next  world,  and  to  an  ample 
and  plenary  return,  that  men  ought  not  to  hesitate 
to  make  it.  St.  Peter  observes  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  his  fellow  disciples,  Lo,  we  have 
forsaken  all  things  !  we  have  already  made  the  ut- 
most sacrifice  of  temporal  possessions  that  was  in 
our  power,  and  followed  thee !  what  then  shall  be 
ours  ?  what  may  we  expect  in  return  ?  The  answer 
to  such  a  question  could  not  fail  to  be  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  demand  ;  and  to  specify  the  return 
to  be  expected  for  the  sacrifice,  as  j^lainly  as  the 
demand  had  done,  the  fact  of  the  sacrifice. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  question  was  not  simply 
whether  the  sacrifice  of  temporal  good,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Gospel,  was  entitled  to  a  return,  but  to  a  re- 
turn in  kind.  This  may  be  collected  both  from  the 
animus  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  speaking  only  of  the 
sacrifice  of  temporal  good,  and  expecting  only  to 
hear  of  a  corresponding  return;  and  from  the  answer 
of  our  Lord  himself,  if  not  that  part  of  It^  which 
applied  directly  to  the  apostles,  yet  that  which  fol- 
lowed on  it,  and  was  of  a  more  general  character. 
Of  this,  take  St.  Mark's  account,  x.  29,  30  :  "  There 
"  is  no  one,  who  hath  forsaken  an  house,  or  brethren, 
"  or  sisters,  or  a  father,  or  a  mother,  or  a  wife,  or 
"  children,  or  lands,  for  the  sake  of  me  and  of  the 
"  Gospel,  but  who  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now 
"  in  this  season,  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters, 
"  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  together 
"  with  persecutions,  and  in  the  period  of  ages  which 
"  is  coming,  everlasting  life  ^" 

The  sacrifices  here  specified  are  all  of  a  temporal 
nature,  and  the  returns  promised  to  them  are  all  of 
1  Cf.  Matt.  xix.  29.    Luke  xviii.  29,  30. 
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a  similar  description  ;  one  the  avricnoixov  or  counter- 
part of  the  other ;  both  as  belonging  to  the  same 
genus,  but  the  one  exceeding  the  other  in  measure 
and  degree ;  the  thing  to  be  sacrificed  being  some- 
thing limited  and  definite,  the  thing  to  be  returned 
being  the  same  thing  without  limit  and  without 
measure.  On  the  same  principle,  the  former  part 
of  the  answer,  or  that  which  applies  expressly  to 
the  apostles,  while  it  specifies  the  precise  return 
which  should  be  made  to  them,  for  the  precise  sacri- 
fice which  they  had  made  for  Christ's  sake  and  the 
Gospel's,  must  specify  some  return  of  the  sacrifice  in 
kind :  so  that,  if  temporal  good  was  in  some  respect 
or  other  the  thing  sacrificed,  temporal  good  also,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  must  be  the  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected in  return. 

In  each  of  the  evangelists,  who  record  this  trans- 
action, St.  Peter  is  the  person  who  puts  the  ques- 
tion :  but  in  St.  Matthew  only  is  that  part  of  our 
Saviour's  answer  to  it  recorded,  which  applies  di- 
rectly to  the  apostles.  We  may  account  for  St. 
Luke's  omission  of  this  part  of  the  answer,  on  the 
principle  of  his  usual  rule,  not  to  record  the  same 
thing  in  his  Gospel  twice.  Now  a  declaration  very 
similar  to  this  came  over  again,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
week  afterwards,  as  one  of  the  circumstances  at  the 
last  supper;  which  the  other  two  evangelists  had 
both  omitted :  and  therefore  it  might  very  properly 
be  recorded  by  hira.  In  this  case,  he  would  naturally 
pass  over  what  was  said,  to  the  same  effect,  on  the 
former  occasion. 

ISt.  Mark's  omission  of  it,  however,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  and  can  be  explained  only  on  the  admis- 
sion  of   the   commonly   received   opinion,   that   his 
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Gospel  is  virtually  St.  Peter's,  and  contains  nothing 
but  what  St.  Peter  thought  proper  it  should.  Now 
an  answer,  returned  to  a  question  put  by  St.  Peter, 
which  question  desired  to  know  what  return  in  kind 
he  and  his  fellow  apostles  might  hope  to  receive,  for 
sacrifices  already  made  in  kind,  might  very  possibly 
be  supprest  by  St.  Peter ;  especially  if  the  return 
itself  was  something  so  splendid  and  magnificent, 
and  so  incomparably  beyond  the  sacrifice  in  degree, 
however  much  it  might  resemble  it  in  kind,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been. 

That  St.  Mark  purposely  omitted  this  part  of  the 
answer,  may  be  inferred  from  his  omitting  also  that 
part  of  the  previous  question,  What,  then,  shall  be 
ours?  (t/  apa  earai  yj^Ah  \)  which,  had  it  been  speci- 
cified,  must  have  been  followed  by  the  proper  answer, 
such  as  St.  Matthew  relates  ;  or  if  it  was  not,  would 
have  led  to  a  false  conclusion;  viz.  that  the  assurance 
of  the  general  return  in  kind  to  be  made  in  another 
life,  for  every  sacrifice  of  temporal  good,  made  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  by  any  soever  in  this  life, 
which  does  follow  in  St.  Mark's  account,  involved 
the  particular  or  special  return  which  was  promised 
exclusively  to  the  apostles,  for  the  sacrifices  ex- 
clusively made  by  them.  St.  Luke  too  omits  this 
part  of  the  question,  no  doubt  for  the  same  reason 
as  St.  Mark  ;  viz.  that  he  did  not  intend  to  record  the 
proper  answer  to  it  here,  and  he  would  not  premise 
it  to  the  answer  which  he  does  record,  because  that 
was  not  the  proper  answer  to  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion in  particular. 

St.  Peter,  then,  we  may  presume,  felt  that  the 
proper  answer  returned  to  the  question  put  by  him- 
self, conveyed  a  personal  assurance  to  himself  and 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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his  fellow  apostles,  of  a  reward  in  kind  for  sacrifices 
in  kind,  too  grand  and  illustriovis  to  be  prominently 
recorded  in  a  Gospel,  dictated  by  himself.  No  such 
motive  would  operate  to  produce  the  omission  of  it 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  also ;  though  he  like- 
wise was  an  apostle,  and  as  such  was  personally 
concerned  in  the  reply.  But  he  was  not  personally 
concerned  in  the  question ;  that  is,  he  did  not  ori- 
ginate the  question.  And  not  being  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  reply,  except  in  its  general  sense  and 
application,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  might  not 
record  both  the  question  and  its  answer,  as  matter 
of  general  history.  St.  Luke  records  the  second  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind  of  personal  assurance  to  the 
apostles,  as  matter  of  general  history  also.  Nor, 
was  this  a  prediction,  however  specially  concerning 
the  apostles,  yet  some  time  or  other  to  be  literally 
fulfilled — will  any  one  say  that  it  was  not  both 
fitting  and  necessary,  that  it  should  previously  be 
placed  on  record. 

Let  us  consider  then  the  terras  of  this  memorable 
prophecy. 

"  In  the  7r«A/77eveo-/a" — the  regeneration — the 
making  of  things  anew,  or  the  becoming  of  things 
new — Scripture  informs  us  of  no  regeneration,  no 
new  creation,  no  making  or  becoming  of  things  new, 
except  after  the  general  judgment,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things — and  as  the  millennarians  be- 
lieve, with  the  commencement  of  the  millennary 
dispensation. 

"  When  the  Son  of  man  sits  on  his  throne  of 
"  glory" — The  Son  of  man  is  never  spoken  of  as 
sitting,  or  to  sit,  on  his  throne  of  glory,  except  at 
his   coming  to  the   general  judgment  at  the  end 
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of.  the  world  ;  or  as  the  iiiillennarians  construe  a 
variety  of  passages,  at  his  open  assumption  upon 
earth  of  regal  power,  pomp,  and  state,  worthy  of 
the  incarnate  divinity,  before  and  during  the  mil- 
lennium. 

"  Ye  shall  sit,  even  ye,  upon  twelve  thrones, 
"judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel" — The  number 
of  the  apostles  was  twelve;  the  number  of  the  tribes 
was  twelve;  the  number  of  thrones  is  twelve  also. 
Will  any  one  say,  that  these  things  are  not  critically 
adapted  to  each  other ;  that  each  apostle  as  a  judge 
has  one  throne,  for  the  seat  or  insigne  of  judgment; 
and  one  tribe,  for  the  province  or  subject  of  his 
jurisdiction  ;  and  both,  concurrently  with  the  session 
of  the  Son  of  man,  upon  his  throne  of  glory,  ruling 
over  all  as  Supreme? 

When  Christ  shall  sit  down  on  his  throne  of 
glory,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  for  the  general 
judgment,  no  one,  that  we  know  of,  will  then  sit  down 
with  him  in  any  concurrent  jurisdiction,  though 
subordinate  to  his.  It  is  the  peculiar  and  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  Son,  that  all  judgment  is  com- 
mitted to  him  ;  because  he  is  both  God  and  man  '". 
But  St.  Paul  has  taught  us,  in  the  passage  from 
1  Cor.  vi.  that  the  saints  will  judge  the  world ;  and 
the  advocates  of  the  millennium  believe  that  while, 
during  the  continuance  of  that  dispensation,  Jesus 
Christ  will  rule  over  all  as  Sovereign  of  his  king- 
dom, yet  certain  subordinate  jurisdictions  of  power 
and  trust  will  be  committed  to  others  beneath  him. 

When  the  Son  of  man  shall  return  to  judgment, 
and  sit  on  his  throne  of  glory  upon  that  occasion ; 
Scripture   informs  us  that   all  nations   are   to  be 

m  John  V.  22. 
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gathered  together  before  him ;  it  says  nothing  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  particular.  But  the  mil- 
lennarians  believe  that  the  twelve  tribes  will  yet  be 
restored  to  their  country,  and  w\\\  be  living  there 
during  the  millennary  dispensation  :  and  that  too, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  possible  incorporation 
of  Gentiles  as  such,  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  oeco- 
nomy  The  millennarians,  then,  conceive  it  to  be 
possible,  that,  when  Christ  is  seated  on  his  own 
throne  of  glory,  as  supreme  King  of  all,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  the  subjects  of  his  happy  reign ;  as 
there  may  be  tribes  to  govern,  so  there  may  be  ap- 
propriate governors  to  be  appointed  over  them  ; 
who,  upon  the  strength  of  our  Saviour's  assurance, 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  will  be  the 
twelve  apostles :  whatever  may  be  done  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Gentiles  as  such. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Rev.  xx.  3,  4,  which  describes 
the  commencement  and  continuance  of  the  millen- 
nary dispensation  itself. 

"  And  I  saw  thrones  ;  and  they  sate  upon  them  ; 
"  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them.  .  .  .  And  they 
"  liv^ed,  and  reigned  together  with  Christ  for  the 
"  thousand  years." 

What  thrones  were  these,  which  St.  John  saw  ? 
who  were  they,  that  sate  upon  them  ?  and  what 
judgment  was  it,  that  was  given  unto  them  ?  He 
furnishes  no  answer  to  these  questions,  further  than 
this ;  that  as  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  for 
the  thousand  years,  their  thrones  must  have  been 
the  insignia  of  regal  power  and  state ;  they  who 
sate  upon  them,  must  have  been  kings,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  kings  ;  the  judgment  given  unto  them, 
must  have  been  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  com- 
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iiiitted  to  governors  over  subjects  :  and  as  all  this 
was  going  on,  in  their  case,  along  with,  and  in  con- 
junction with,  the  reign  of  Christ,  it  must  have  gone 
on,  of  course,  along  with,  though  subordinate  to,  his 
jurisdiction  as  supreme.  Can  we  desire  a  better 
comment  upon  the  nature  of  the  prophetical  promise 
of  our  Lord  to  his  twelve  disciples,  than  what  is 
supplied  by  this  description  in  Revelation,  which 
may  so  obviously  be  referred  to  its  literal  fulfil- 
ment ?  that  promise,  which  said  to  them,  that  when 
Christ  himself  should  sit  upon  his  throne,  they  also 
should  sit  ui)on  their  thrones :  when  all  power 
should  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  him  as  Su- 
preme and  as  Lord  of  all,  a  subordinate  trust  and 
authority  should  still  be  connnitted  to  them. 

Lastly — that  we  may  produce  some  probable  tes- 
timony from  the  Old  Testament  to  this  part  of  our 
subject  also,  let  us  compare  Dan.  xi.  12,  13. 

"  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth  and  cometh  to  the 
"  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  and  thirty  days. 
"  But  go  thou  thy  way,  till  the  end  be:  for  thou  shalt 
*■  rest  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days." 

We  may  see  reason  to  conclude  from  this  passage, 
that  a  peculiar  lot  or  portion  awaits  each  of  the 
saints,  at  some  proper  time ;  and  will  then  be  be- 
stovved  upon  them.  The  time  of  the  end,  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  is  the  close  of  the  great  anti- 
christian  contest ;  and  the  same  period,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  millennarians,  is  also  the  beginning 
of  the  millennary  oeconomy. 

With  regard  to  the  last  member  of  our  sixth  pro- 
position ;  a  resulting  state  of  things,  which  though 
adapted  to  a  society  strictly  human,  and  to  an 
oeconomy  transacted  upon  earth,  leaves  nothing  to 
Q  3 
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be  desired  unto  its  perfection  and  happiness ;  we  may 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  ushered  in,  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  by  the  confinement  and 
coercion  of  Satan  ",  that  is,  of  the  principal  agent 
in  the  production  of  evil ;  which  confinement  and 
coercion  of  the  author  of  evil  last  as  long  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  millennium  itself.  Now  whether  the 
binding  and  confinement  of  the  power  of  evil  be  literal 
or  figurative  in  itself,  the  thing  implied  by  its  coercion 
is  equally  the  same  ;  viz.  that,  while  it  continues,  as 
there  is  no  such  cavise  at  large  to  operate  in  the 
production  of  evil,  as  before,  no  such  evil  can  be  pro- 
duced, or  have  a  being,  as  before.  The  result,  then, 
of  such  a  constitution  of  things  must  be,  to  retain 
the  good,  with  none  of  the  evil,  of  the  present  state 
of  things  upon  the  earth.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  but  that,  while  the  preexisting  evil  of 
the  present  state  is  all  removed,  the  preexisting  good 
may  not  only  remain  as  before,  unmixed  and  unal- 
loyed with  evil,  and  so  far  refined  and  purified  from 
that  which  at  present  adulterates  and  debases  it, 
but  withal  be  enhanced  and  augmented  to  tlie  ut- 
most degree  of  perfection,  of  which  in  its  own  nature 
it  may  be  capable. 

Our  Saviour  has  called  the  millennary  state  of 
things,  the  icaXiyyeveala, — or  generation  of  things 
anew  ;  no  doubt,  as  we  may  justly  presume,  from 
this  circumstance  of  its  nature,  that  with  none  of  the 
alloy  and  imperfection  of  the  old,  or  present  state  of 
things,  it  retains  all  the  good,  wonderfully  increased 
in  degree  and  intensity,  if  not  equally  diversified  in 
kind.  Were  such  a  change  to  take  place  at  once 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  present  state  of  things  upon 

»  Chap.  XX.  1,  2,  3,7. 
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earth,  we  should  say,  it  would  be  to  the  world,  what 
would  be  the  case  with  a  man,  could  he  enter  a  se- 
cond time  into  his  mother's  womb,  when  old,  and  be 
born  again.  It  would  be  the  freshness,  the  beauty, 
the  vigour  of  youth,  superinduced  on  the  decay, 
the  deformity,  the  decrepitude  of  age.  The  subject 
would  remain  the  same ;  the  attributes  only,  and 
properties  of  it,  would  be  distinct.  The  mystical 
bird  of  poesy,  which  never  dies,  but  springs  up  in 
newness  of  life  and  vigour,  the  same  as  before,  from 
the  ashes  of  its  funeral  pile ;  is  a  type  of  the  world, 
regenerated  at  the  millennium.  The  name  of  a  re- 
generation is  strictly  applicable  to  it.  There  will 
be  no  other  difference  between  the  former  state  of 
things,  and  the  millennary,  than  between  what  ivas 
ruinous,  and  what  is  repaired  ;  what  ivas  decayed 
and  mutilated,  and  what  is  fresh  and  entire ;  what 
teas  once  imperfect,  and  what  is  now  perfect  of  its 
kind ;  what  ucis  old  and  long  past  its  prime,  and 
what  is  young  again,  or  in  its  maturity.  If  the 
man  who  is  now  old,  is  the  same  who  once  was 
young  ;  then  will  the  world,  howsoever  regenerated 
and  remade  at  the  millennium,  be  still  the  same 
world,  which  once  was  unregenerate,  and  unconform- 
ed,as  yet  to  any  different  model  from  the  present. 

The  state  of  things  under  the  millennium  is  de- 
scribed in  the  parables,  as  the  celebration  of  a  great 
supper;  as  the  consummation  of  a  nuptial  solemnity: 
both,  beyond  a  question,  social  images,  and  both  of 
a  nature,  the  most  joyous  and  festive,  among  all  that 
society  furnishes. 

It  is  destined  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  heaven 
transacted  upon  earth ;  that  is,  a  scheme  and  oeco- 
nomy,  which  though  in  their  local  bounds  necessarily 
Q  4 
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confined  to  the  earth,  are  yet  intimately  connected 
with  heaven ;  are  characterised  by  the  closest  com- 
munion and  intercourse  with  heaven. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  would  adduce  our 
Lord's  assurance  to  Nathanael,  John  i.  50,  51". 
"  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  him,  Because  I  said 
"  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believest 
"  thou  ?  Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these." 
(^AfXYjV,  aiJ.yjv  Xeycx}  V[x7v'  an  apri  ci/^ecfie  tov  ovpavov  aveco- 
yoTa,  Kai  Tovg  ayyeXfjvg  tov  Qeov  avaj3aivovrac,  Kai  KarafSai- 
vovrag  eiii  tov  viov  tov  avBpanov). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
we  have  in  these  words  a  reference  to  the  dream  of 
Jacob,  and  to  the  ladder,  represented  therein,  be- 
tween the  heaven  and  the  earth,  with  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  it  °.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  tell  him,  that  the  final  end  of  such  a  re- 
presentation must  be  to  symbolize  the  truth  of  a 
constant  and  familiar  intercourse  between  heaven 
and  earth,  carried  on  by  the  angels  in  their  instru- 
mental capacity  of  ministering  spirits. 

If  we  render  the  last  words  of  our  Saviour  exactly, 
they  imply  that  such  an  intercourse  was  sometime 
to  be  carried  on  between  heaven,  and  the  Son  of 
man,  as  such,  upon  earth.  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto 
"  you  ;  hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened,  and 
"  the  angels  of  God  going  up,  and  coming  down  to 
"  the  Son  of  man  :"  whence  it  is  an  obvious  inference, 
that  if  they  were  to  come  down  to  the  Son  of  man, 
he  himself  must  be  on  earth  ;  and  if  they  were  to 
go  up,  it  must  be  to  some  one  in  heaven :  conse- 
quently, as  we  may  presume,  the  intercourse  so  car- 
ried on  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  angels,  is  be- 
"  Harm  P.  ii.  10.  ^'  Gen.  xxviii.  12. 
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tween  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  man,  upon  earth,  and 
the  Father,  as  God,  in  heaven. 

Now  this,  it  is  said,  should  sometime  or  other 
pass  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  Nathanael,  and  of  the 
others  addressed  on  this  occasion,  one  of  whom  was 
Philip,  and  others  probably  were  Peter,  and  Andrew, 
and  John  the  evangelist.  I  say,  sometime  or  other : 
for  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms,  a??'  apn, 
{from  now,Jrom  heiiceforth,)  it  is  no  more  to  be 
literally  taken  into  account,  here,  than  at  Matt. 
XX vi.  64.  or  than,  airo  tov  vvv  {from  now,)  at  Luke 
xxii.  69.  When,  then,  I  would  ask,  was  the  fact  of 
this  intercourse  between  the  Son  on  the  earth,  and 
the  Father  in  heaven,  as  kept  up  and  carried  on  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  regular  order  of  minister- 
ing spirits — when  was  it  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
parties  now  present;  or  to  the  eyes  of  any  other 
human  spectator,  before  our  Lord's  departure  into 
heaven,  when  he  ceased  to  be  present  upon  earth  ? 

Was  it,  when  the  angels  ministered  to  him  in  the 
desert,  after  the  temptation  ?  But  he  was  then  alone; 
and  besides,  that  instance  of  their  waiting  upon  him 
was  over,  before  these  words  were  spoken.  Was  it, 
when  an  angel  appeared,  strengthening  him  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  under  his  agony  ?  But  only 
three  of  the  apostles  were  witnesses  of  that  appear- 
ance. Was  it,  when  the  two  angels  descended  on 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection  ?  But  none  of  the 
apostles  saw  them.  Was  it,  when  the  two  angels 
appeared  to  the  twelve,  on  mount  Olivet,  immedi- 
ately after  the  ascension  ?  But  Jesus  himself  was 
no  longer  then  upon  the  earth. 

If  it  was  upon  none  of  these  occasions,  that  any 
such  open,  faniiliar,  and  regular  intercourse  between 
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heaven  and  earth,  can  be  said  to  have  taken  place, 
as  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  description  of  the 
angels  of  God  going  up,  and  coming  down  to  the 
Son  of  man ;  it  never  took  place,  and  never  could 
have  been  witnessed  by  any,  even  the  most  favoured 
of  the  followers  of  our  Lord,  during  his  personal  con- 
tinuance upon  earth.  If  then,  it  is  ever  to  take 
place,  and  ever  to  be  witnessed  by  them,  it  must  be 
hereafter,  and  it  may  be,  or  rather  it  will  be,  under 
the  millennium  ;  when  Christ  personally  reigning 
upon  earth,  and  though  endued  with  all  power,  yet 
solely  as  the  delegate  or  representative  of  the  Father, 
reason  is,  we  should  expect  to  see  a  constant  commu- 
nication between  the  Father  in  heaven  and  the  Son 
upon  earth ;  of  which  communication,  if  carried  on 
perceptibly  to  the  eyes  of  sense,  the  angels  will 
doubtless  be  the  medium. 

If  we  turn  to  the  description  of  the  state  of  things 
upon  earth,  during  the  millennary  oeconomy,  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  advo- 
cates of  that  oeconomy  construe  in  reference  to  it,  we 
meet  with  predictions  of  changes,  affecting  the  face 
of  external  nature,  and  of  changes  affecting  the  in- 
stincts of  animals,  the  literal  accomplishment  of 
which  tends  directly  to  the  removal  of  physical  or 
natural  evil.     For  example, 

Isaiah  xxxii.  14,  15  :  "  Because  the  palaces  shall 
"  be  forsaken ;  the  multitude  of  the  city  shall  be 
"  left ;  the  forts  and  towers  shall  be  for  dens  for 
"  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture  of  flocks  ; 

"  Until  the  spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high, 
"  and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  frnit- 
"  ful  field  be  covmted  for  a  forest." 

Isaiah  xxxv.  1,2:  "  The  wilderness  and  the  soli- 
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"  taiy  place  shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert 
"  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

"  It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even 
"  with  joy  and  singing ;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall 
"  be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and 
"  Sharon,  they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and 
"  the  excellency  of  our  God." 

Ibid.  6,  7 :  "  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an 
"  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing :  for  in  the 
"  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in 
"  the  desert. 

"  And  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool, 
"  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water :  in  the  ha- 
"  bitation  of  dragons,  where  each  lay,  shall  he  grass 
"  with  reeds  and  rushes." 

Isaiah  xli.  18,  19  :  "I  will  open  rivers  in  high 
"  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys  : 
"  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and 
"  the  dry  land  springs  of  water. 

"  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the 
"  shittah  tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil  tree ;  I 
"  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir  tree,  and  the  pine, 
"  and  the  box  tree  together." 

Isaiah  xliii.  19,  20 :  "  Behold,  I  will  do  a  new 
"  thing ;  now  it  shall  sjiring  forth  ;  shall  ye  not 
"  know  it  ?  I  will  even  make  a  way  in  the  wilder- 
''  ness,  and  rivers  in  the  desert. 

"  The  beast  of  the  field  shall  honour  me,  the 
"  dragons  and  the  owls :  because  I  give  waters  in 
"  the  wilderness,  a7id  rivers  in  the  desert,  to  give 
"  drink  to  my  people,  my  chosen." 

Isaiah  li.  3  :  "  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion: 
"  he  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places  ;  and  he  will 
"  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like 
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"  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ;  joy  and  gladness  shall 
*'  be  found  therein,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of 
"  melody." 

Isaiah  Iv.  13  :  "  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  coine 
"  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come 
"  up  the  myrtle  tree :  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord 
"  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  tJiat  shall  not 
"  be  cut  off  P." 

Isaiah  xi.  6 — 8  :  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  witli 
"  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
"  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fat- 
"  ling  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

"  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their 
"  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together ;  and  the  lion 
"  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 

"  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of 
"  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand 
"  on  the  cockatrice'  den." 

Isaiah  xxxv.  9  :  "  No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any 
"  ravenous  beast  shall  go  up  thereon,  it  shall  not  be 
"  found  there  ;  but  the  redeemed  shall  walk  there'' 

Isaiah  Ixv.  25  :  "  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall 
"  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the 
"  bullock  :  and  dust  shall  he  the  serpent's  meat. 
"  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
"  mountain,  saith  the  Lord." 

Hosea  ii.  18  :  "  And  in  that  day  will  I  make  a 
"  covenant  for  them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
"  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  ivith  the  creeping 
"  things  of  the  ground  :  and  I  will  break  the  bow 
"  and  the  sword  and  the  battle  out  of  the  earth,  and 
"  will  make  them  to  lie  down  safely." 

P  Cf.  Psalm  cvii.  34,  35.     Barucli  v.  7,  8. 
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We  meet  with  predictions,  affecting  the  luminaries 
of  heaven,  and  promising  an  increase  of  their  glory 
and  splendour.     Thus, 

Isaiah  xxx.  26  :  "  Moreover  the  light  of  the  moon 
"  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of 
"  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven 
"  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the 
"  breach  of  his  people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  of 
"  their  wound  i." 

We  meet  with  the  prediction  of  changes,  affecting 
the  hearts  and  dispositions  of  men,  so  as  no  longer 
to  be  capable  of  sin,  or  of  displeasing  God  by  dis- 
obedience ;  no  longer  to  be  capable  of  war,  strife, 
discord,  or  the  like. 

Isaiah  li.  4  ;  "  Hearken  unto  me,  my  people  ;  and 
"  give  ear  unto  me,  O  my  nation  :  for  a  law  shall 
"  proceed  from  me,  and  I  will  make  my  judgment 
"  to  rest  for  a  light  of  the  people." 

Isaiah  liv.  13,  14  :  "  And  all  thy  children  shall 
*'  be  taught  of  the  Lord  ;  and  great  shall  he  the 
"  peace  of  thy  children. 

"  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  established  :  thou 
"  shalt  be  far  from  oppression ;  for  thou  shalt  not 
"  fear:  and  from  terror;  for  it  shall  not  come  near 
"  thee." 

Isaiah  lix.  20,  21  :  "  And  the  Redeemer  shall 
*'  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  trans- 
"  gression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord. 

"  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith 
"  the  Lord  ;  My  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my 
"  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  de- 
"  part  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 

'1  Cf.  xxiv.  23:  Ix.  19,  20. 
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"  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed, 
"  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever." 

Isaiah  Ix.  21  :  "  Thy  people  also  shall  he  all 
"  righteous  :  they  shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever,  the 
"  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands, 
"  that  I  may  be  glorified." 

Jeremiah  iii.  15 — 19  :  "  And  I  will  give  you 
"  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed 
"  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  be  multi- 
"  plied  and  increased  in  the  land,  in  those  days, 
"  saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  say  no  more.  The  ark 
"  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  :  neither  shall  it  come 
"  to  mind  :  neither  shall  they  remember  it ;  neither 
"  shall  they  visit  it ;  neither  shall  that  be  done  any 
"  more. 

"  At  that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne 
"  of  the  Lord  ;  and  all  the  nations  shall  be  ga- 
"  thered  unto  it,  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  Jeru- 
"  salem  :  neither  shall  they  walk  any  more  after  the 
"  imagination  of  their  evil  heart. 

"  In  those  days  the  house  of  Judah  shall  walk 
"  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  come  to- 
"  gether  out  of  the  land  of  the  north  to  the  land 
"  that  I  have  given  for  an  inheritance  unto  your 
"  fathers. 

"  But  I  said.  How  shall  I  put  thee  among  the 
"  children,  and  give  thee  a  pleasant  land,  a  goodly 
"  heritage  of  the  hosts  of  nations  ?  and  I  said.  Thou 
"  shalt  call  me.  My  Father ;  and  shalt  not  turn 
"  away  from  me." 

Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34  :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
"  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with 
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"  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Ju- 
"  dah : 

"  Not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
"  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the 
"  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
"  which  my  covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was 
"  an  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord  : 

"  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make 
"  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days,  saith 
"  the  Loud,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
"  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  will  be  their 
"  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 

"  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
"  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying, 
"  Know  the  Lord  :  for  they  shall  all  know  me, 
"  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them, 
"  saith  the  Lord  :  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity, 
"  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more." 

Jer.  xxxii,  39,  40 :  "  And  I  will  give  them  one 
"  heart,  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me  for 
"  ever,  for  the  good  of  them,  and  of  their  children 
"  after  them  : 

"  And  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
"  them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  from  them,  to  do 
"  them  good  ;  but  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts, 
"  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me." 

Ezekiel  xi.  19,  20  :  "  And  I  will  give  them  one 
"  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you  ;  and 
"  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and 
"  will  give  them  an  heart  of  flesh  : 

"  That  they  may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep 
"  mine  ordinances,  and  do  them  :  and  they  shall  be 
"  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God." 
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Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25 — 27  :  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
"  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  :  from 
"  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I 
"  cleanse  you. 

"  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
"  spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away 
"  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give 
"  you  an  heart  of  flesh. 

"  And  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you,  and  cause 
"  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my 
*'  judgments,  and  do  them." 

Zephaniah  iii.  9 :  "  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the 
"  people  a  pure  language,  that  they  may  all  call 
"  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with 
"  one  consent." 

Ibid.  12,  13 :  "I  will  also  leave  in  the  midst  of 
"  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  shall 
"  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

"  The  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity,  nor 
"  speak  lies  ;  neither  shall  a  deceitful  tongue  be 
"  found  in  their  mouth :  for  they  shall  feed  and  lie 
"  down,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid." 

Malachi  iii.  3,  4  :  "  And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner 
"  and  purifier  of  silver  :  and  he  shall  purify  the 
"  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver, 
"  that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in 
"  righteousness. 

"  Then  shall  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
"  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
"  and  as  in  former  years." 

Ibid.  17,  18:  "  And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the 
"  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my 
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"  jewels ;  and  I  will  sj^are  them,  as  a  man  spareth 
"  his  own  son  that  serveth  him. 

"  Then  shall  ye  return,  and  discern  between  the 
"  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him  that  serv- 
"  eth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him  not." 

Psalm  Ixxxv.  9 — 11  :  "  Surely  his  salvation  is 
"  nigh  them  that  fear  him  ;  that  glory  may  dwell 
"  in  our  land. 

"  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ;  righteous- 
"  ness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

"  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth ;  and  right- 
"  eousness  shall  look  down^/>*ow?  heaven." 

Isaiah  ii.  4  :  "  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  na- 
"  tions,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people :  and  they 
"  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
"  spears  into  pruninghooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift 
"  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
"  war  any  more." 

Isaiah  xi.  9,  13  :  "  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  de- 
"  stroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain :  for  the  earth 
"  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
"  waters  cover  the  sea. 

"  The  envy  also  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the 
"  adversaries  of  Judah  shall  be  cut  oiF:  Ephraim 
"  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex 
"  Ephraim." 

Isaiah  Ix.  18 :  "  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard 
"  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy 
"  borders ;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation, 
"  and  thy  gates  Praise." 

Micah  iv.  3  :  "  And  lie  shall  judge  among  many 
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"  people,  and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off;  and 
"  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
*'  their  spears  into  pruninghooks  :  nation  shall  not 
"  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
"  learn  war  any  more." 

Psalm  xlvi.  8,  9  :  "  Come,  behold  the  works  of 
"  the  Lord,  what  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the 
"  earth. 

"  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the 
"  earth  ;  he  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear 
"  in  sunder ;   he  burnetii  the  chariot  in  the  fire." 

We  meet  with  predictions  which  promise  every 
conceivable  good,  both  negative  and  positive,  of  a 
temporal  kind ;  in  the  absence  of  fear,  sorrow,  dis- 
tress, and  trouble  ;  in  the  presence  of  peace,  security, 
plenty,  and  prosperity  ;  which,  if  they  are  to  be  lite- 
rally construed,  imply  the  cessation  both  of  all  moral 
and  all  physical  evil,  during  their  continuance,  and 
a  state  of  things  which  must  be  the  perfection  of 
human  social  existence  upon  earth. 

Isaiah  iv.  5,Q'.  "  And  the  Lord  will  create  upon 
"  every  dwelling  place  of  mount  Zion,  and  upon  her 
"  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the 
"  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night :  for  upon  all 
"  the  glory  shall  he  a  defence. 

"  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in 
"  the  daytime  from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  re- 
"  fuge,  and  for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain." 

Isaiah  xxv.  6,  8 :  "  And  in  this  mountain  shall 
"  the  Lord  of  hosts  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of 
"  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things 
"  full  of  marrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined. 

"  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory  ;  and  the 
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"  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces ; 
"  and  the  rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he  take  away 
"  from  off  all  the  earth  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
"  it." 

Isaiah  xxx.  19  :  "  For  the  people  shall  dwell  in 
"  Zion  at  Jerusalem :  thou  shalt  weep  no  more  :  he 
"  will  be  very  gracious  unto  thee  at  the  voice  of  thy 
"  cry ;  when  he  shall  hear  it,  he  will  answer  thee." 

Isaiah  xxxii.  15 — 19  :  "  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured 
"  upon  us  from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a 
"  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for 
"  a  forest. 

"  Then  judgment  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness. 
"  and  righteousness  remain  in  the  fruitful  field. 

*'  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace  ; 
"  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  as- 
"  surance  for  ever. 

"  And  my  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habi- 
"  tation,  and  in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting 
"  places ; 

"  When  it  shall  hail,  coming  down  on  the  forest; 
"  and  the  city  shall  be  low  in  a  low  place." 

Isaiah  xxxiii.  20 — 22  :  "  Look  upon  Zion,  the  city 
"  of  our  solemnities  :  thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem 
"  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be 
"  taken  down ;  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall 
"  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of  the  cords 
"  thereof  be  broken. 

"  But  there  the  glorious  Lord  will  he  unto  us  a 
"  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams  ;  wherein  shall 
"  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship 
"  pass  thereby. 

"  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our 
"  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our  king ;  he  will  save  \is." 
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Isaiah  xlix.  9,  10 :  "  That  thou  mayest  say  to  the 
"  jjrisoners,  Go  forth  ;  to  them  that  are  in  darkness, 
"  Shew  yourselves.  They  shall  feed  in  the  ways,  and 
"  their  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high  places. 

"  They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst ;  neither  shall 
"  the  heat  nor  sun  smite  them :  for  he  that  hath 
"  mercy  on  them  shall  lead  them,  even  by  the 
"  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them." 

Isaiah  li.  11:  "Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the 
"  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  with  singing  unto 
"  Zion  ;  and  everlasting  joy  shall  he  upon  their 
*'  lioad  :  they  shall  obtain  gladness  and  joy ;  and 
"  sorrow  and  mourning  shall  flee  away." 

Isaiah  liv.  13.  17:  "And  all  thy  children  shall 
"  he  taught  of  the  Lord  ;  and  great  shall  he  the 
"  peace  of  thy  children. 

"  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall 
"  prosper ;  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against 
"  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn.  This  is 
"  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and 
"  their  righteousness  is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord." 

Isaiah  Ixii.  8,  9 :  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his 
"  right  hand,  and  by  the  arm  of  his  strength.  Surely 
"  I  will  no  more  give  thy  corn  to  he  meat  for  thine 
"  enemies  ;  and  the  sons  of  the  stranger  shall  not 
"  drink  thy  wine,  for  the  which  thou  hast  laboured: 

"  But  they  that  have  gathered  it  shall  eat  it,  and 
"  praise  the  Lord  ;  and  they  that  have  brought  it 
"  together  shall  drink  it  in  the  courts  of  my  holi- 
"  ness." 

Isaiah  Ixv.  17 — 25 :  "  For,  behold,  I  create  new 
"heavens  and  a  new  earth:  and  the  former  shall 
"  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind. 

"  But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which 
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"  I  create :  for,  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  re- 
"  joiciiig,  and  her  people  a  joy. 

"  And  I  will  n^oice  in  Jerusalem,  and  joy  in  ujy 
"  people  :  and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more 
"  heard  in  her,  nor  the  voice  of  crying. 

"  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days, 
"  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days :  for 
"  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old  ;  but  the 
"  sinner  being  an  hundred  years  old  shall  be  ac- 
"  cursed. 

"  And  they  shall  build  houses,  and  inhabit  them ; 
"  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit 
"  of  them. 

"  They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit ;  they 
"  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat :  for  as  the  days 
"  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people,  and  mine 
"  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands. 

"  They  shall  not  labour  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth 
"  for  trouble ;  for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed 
"  of  the  Lord,  and  their  offspring  with  them. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  before  they  call, 
"  I  will  answer ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking, 
"  I  will  hear. 

"  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and 
"  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock  :  and  dust 
"  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat.  They  shall  not  hurt 
"  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  saith  the 
"  Lord." 

Jeremiah  xxiii.  3 — 6  :  "  And  I  will  gather  the 
"  remnant  of  my  flock  out  of  all  countries  wlii- 
"  ther  I  have  driven  them,  and  will  bring  them 
"  again  to  their  folds ;  and  they  shall  be  fruitful 
"  and  increase. 
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"  And  I  will  set  up  shepherds  over  them  which 
"  shall  feed  them  :  and  they  shall  fear  no  more, 
"  nor  be  dismayed,  neither  shall  they  be  lacking, 
"  saith  the  Lord. 

"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I 
"  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a 
"  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute 
"  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth. 

"  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel 
"  shall  dwell  safely :  and  this  is  his  name  whereby 
"  he  shall  be  called,  The  LORD  our  righteous- 

"  NESS." 

Jeremiah  xxxi.  12 — 14  :  "  Therefore  they  shall 
"  come  and  sing  in  the  height  of  Zion,  and  shall 
"  flow  together  to  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  for 
"  wheat,  and  for  wine,  and  for  oil,  and  for  the  young 
"  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd  :  and  their  soul  shall 
"  be  as  a  watered  garden  ;  and  they  shall  not  sorrow 
"  any  more  at  all. 

"  Then  shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance,  both 
"  young  men  and  old  together :  for  I  will  turn  their 
"  mourning  into  joy,  and  will  comfort  them,  and 
"  make  them  rejoice  from  their  sorrow. 

"  And  I  will  satiate  the  soul  of  the  priests  with 
"  fatness,  and  ray  people  shall  be  satisfied  with  my 
"  goodness,  saith  the  Lord." 

Ezekiel  xxviii.  24 — 26  :  "  And  there  shall  be  no 
"  more  a  pricking  brier  unto  the  house  of  Israel, 
"  nor  amj  grieving  thorn  of  all  that  are  round  about 
"  them,  that  despised  them ;  and  they  shall  know 
"  that  I  am  the  Lord  God. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  When  I  shall  have 
"  gathered   the    house  of  Israel   from   the   people 
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"  among  whom  they  are  scattered,  and  shall  be 
"  sanctified  in  them  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  then 
"  shall  they  dwell  in  their  land  that  I  have  given 
"  to  my  servant  Jacob. 

"  And  they  shall  dwell  safely  therein,  and  shall 
"  build  houses,  and  plant  vineyards  ;  yea,  they  shall 
"  dwell  with  confidence,  when  I  have  executed  judg- 
"  ments  upon  all  those  that  despise  them  round 
"  about  them ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
"  Lord  their  God." 

Ezekiel  xxxiv.  11 — 16  :  "  For  thus  saith  the 
"  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I,  even  I,  will  both  search 
*'  my  sheep,  and  seek  them  out. 

"  As  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his  flock  in  the  day 
"  that  he  is  among  his  sheep  that  are  scattered  ;  so 
"  will  I  seek  out  my  sheep,  and  will  deliver  them 
"  out  of  all  places  where  they  have  been  scattered 
"  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day. 

"  And  I  will  bring  them  out  from  the  people,  and 
"  gather  them  from  the  countries,  and  will  bring 
"  them  to  their  own  land,  and  feed  them  upon  the 
"  mountains  of  Israel  by  the  rivers,  and  in  all  the 
''  inhabited  places  of  the  country. 

"  I  will  feed  them  in  a  good  pasture,  and  upon 
"  the  high  mountains  of  Israel  shall  their  fold  be : 
"  there  shall  they  lie  in  a  good  fold,  and  in  a  fat  pas- 
"  ture  shall  they  feed  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel. 

"  I  will  feed  my  flock,  and  I  will  cause  them  to 
"  lie  down,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

"  I  will  seek  that  which  was  lost,  and  bring  again 
"  that  which  was  driven  away,  and  will  bind  up 
"  that  which  was  broken,  and  will  strengthen  that 
"  which  was  sick :  but  I  will  destroy  the  fat  and 
"  the  strong ;  I  will  feed  them  with  judgment." 
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Ezek.  xxxiv.  23 — 31  :  "And  I  will  set  up  one 
"  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even 
"  my  servant  David  ;  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he 
"  shall  be  their  shepherd. 

"  And  I  the  Lord  will  be  their  God,  and  my 
"  servant  David  a  prince  among  them  ;  I  the  Lord 
"  have  spoken  it. 

'*  And  I  will  make  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace, 
"  and  will  cause  the  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the 
"  land  :  and  they  shall  dwell  safely  in  the  wilder- 
"  ness,  and  sleep  in  the  woods. 

"  And  I  will  make  them  and  the  places  round 
"  about  my  hill  a  blessing ;  and  I  will  cause  the 
"  shower  to  come  down  in  his  season ;  there  shall 
"  be  showers  of  blessing. 

"  And  the  tree  of  the  field  shall  yield  her  fruit, 
"  and  the  earth  shall  yield  her  increase,  and  they 
"  shall  be  safe  in  their  land,  and  shall  know  that  I 
"  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  broken  the  bands  of 
"  their  yoke,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
"  those  that  served  themselves  of  them. 

"  And  they  shall  no  more  be  a  prey  to  the  hea- 
"  then,  neither  shall  the  beast  of  the  land  devour 
"  them  ;  but  they  shall  dwell  safely,  and  none  shall 
"  make  them  afraid. 

"  And  I  will  raise  up  for  them  a  plant  of  renown, 
"  and  they  shall  no  more  be  consumed  with  hunger 
"  in  the  land,  neither  bear  the  shame  of  the  heathen 
"  any  more. 

"  Thus  shall  they  know  that  I  the  Lord  their 
"  God  am  with  them,  and  that  they,  everi  the  house 
"  of  Israel,  are  my  people,  saith  the  Lord  GoD. 

"  And  ye  my  flock,  the  flock  of  my  pasture,  are 
"  men,  and  I  am  your  God,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
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Hosea  ii.  21,  22 :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
"  that  day,  I  will  hear,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  hear 
"  the  heavens,  and  they  shall  hear  the  earth ; 

"  And  the  earth  shall  hear  the  corn,  and  the  wine, 
"  and  the  oil ;  and  they  shall  hear  Jezreel." 

Joel  iii.  18 :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
"  day,  that  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine, 
"  and  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk,  and  all  the 
"  rivers  of  Judah  shall  flow  with  waters,  and  a 
"  fountain  shall  come  forth  of  the  house  of  the  LoiiD, 
"  and  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim." 

Amos  ix.  13 — 15  :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
"  the  Lord,  that  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the 
"  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  sovveth 
"  seed  ;  and  the  mountains  shall  drop  sweet  wine, 
"  and  all  the  hills  shall  melt. 

"  And  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my 
"  people  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the  waste 
"  cities,  and  inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant 
"  vineyards,  and  drink  the  wine  thereof;  they  shall 
"  also  make  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 

"  And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and 
"  they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their 
"  land  which  I  have  given  them,  saith  the  Lord  thy 
"  God." 

Micah  iv.  4  :  "  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  un- 
"  der  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree  ;  and  none  shall 
"  make  them  afraid  :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of 
"  hosts  hath  spoken  it." 

Micah  V.  4  :  "  And  he  shall  stand  and  feed  in  the 
"  strength  of  the  Lord,  in  the  majesty  of  the  name 
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"  of  the  Lord  his  God ;  and  they  shall  abide :  for 
**  now  shall  he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
Micah  vii.  14 :  "  Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod, 
"  the  flock  of  thine  heritage,  which  dwell  solitarily 
"  in  the  wood,  in  the  midst  of  Carmel :  let  them 
"  feed  in  Bashan  and  Gilead,  as  in  the  days  of  old." 

Zephaniah  iii.  15  :  "  The  Lord  hath  taken  away 
"  thy  judgments,  he  hath  cast  out  thine  enemy  :  the 
"  king  of  Israel,  even  the  Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of 
"  thee :  thou  shalt  not  see  evil  any  more." 

Zechariah  iii.  10 :  "  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord 
"  of  hosts,  shall  ye  call  every  man  his  neighbour 
"  under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig  tree." 

Zechariah  ix.  10,  17 :  "  And  I  will  cut  off  the 
"  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jeru- 
"  salem,  and  the  battle  bow  shall  be  cut  off:  and  he 
"  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen :  and  his  do- 
"  minion  shall  he  from  sea  eveii  to  sea,  and  from  the 
"  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

"  For  how  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how  great 
"  is  his  beauty !  corn  shall  make  the  young  men 
"  cheerful,  and  new  wine  the  maids." 

Zechariah  xiv.  11:  "And  men  shall  dwell  in  it, 
"  and  there  shall  be  no  more  utter  destruction ;  but 
"  Jerusalem  shall  be  safely  inhabited." 

Psalm  xxxvi.  5 — 10  :  "  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  is 
*'  in  the  heavens ;  and  thy  faithfulness  reacheth 
"  unto  the  clouds. 

"  Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains ; 
"thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep:  O  Lord,  thou 
"  preservest  man  and  beast. 
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"How  excellent  is  thy  lovingkindness,  O  God! 
"  therefore  the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  under 
"  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 

"  They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fat- 
"  ness  of  thy  house  ;  and  thou  shalt  make  them 
"  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures. 

"  For  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life :  in  thy 
"  light  shall  we  see  light. 

"  O  continue  thy  lovingkindness  unto  them  that 
"  know  thee ;  and  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright 
"  in  heart." 

Psalm  Ixv.  9 — 13  :  "  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and 
"  waterest  it :  thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the 
"  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water :  thou  pre- 
"  parest  them  corn,  when  thou  hast  so  provided 
"  for  it. 

"  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly : 
"  thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof :  thou  makest  it 
"  soft  with  showers :  thou  blessest  the  springing 
"  thereof. 

"  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness  ; 
"  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness. 

"  They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness : 
"  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 

"  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks  ;  the  val- 
"  leys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn ;  they  shout 
"  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

Psalm  Ixxii.  2 — 7 :  "  He  shall  judge  thy  people 
"  with  righteousness,  and  thy  poor  wuth  judgment. 

"  The  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  people, 
"  and  the  little  hills,  by  righteousness. 

"  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  he  shall 
"  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in 
"  pieces  the  oppressor. 
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"  They  shall  fear  thee  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
"  moon  endure,  throughout  all  generations. 

"  He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown 
"  grass :  as  showers  f/tat  water  the  earth. 

"  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish  ;  and 
"  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth." 

Psalm  Ixxii.  12 — 14  :  "  For  he  shall  deliver  the 
"  needy  when  he  crieth ;  the  poor  also,  and  /m?i 
"  that  hath  no  helper. 

"  He  slmll  spare  the  poor  and  needy,  and  shall 
"  save  the  souls  of  the  needy. 

"  He  shall  redeem  their  souls  from  deceit  and 
"  violence :  and  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in  his 
"  sight." 

Ibid.  16  :  "  There  shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in 
"  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains  ;  the  fruit 
"  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon  :  and  f/iei/  of  the 
"  city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth '." 

These  splendid  and  magnificent  promises  of  tem- 
poral happiness,  of  peace,  security,  prosperity ;  this 
description  of  a  state  of  things,  among  the  people  of 
God,  in  which  all  shall  be  innocence  and  all  shall  be 
harmony,  both  in  the  natural  and  the  moral  world ; 
where  there  shall  be  neither  sin,  nor  sorrow  ;  neither 
privation,  nor  suffering ;  no  fear  any  longer  of  ali- 
enating the  favour  and  protection  of  God,  because 
no  danger  of  displeasing  him  by  disobedience  and 
unrighteousness ;  these  promises,  I  say,  have  never 
yet  been  realized  in  such  a  manner  as  answers  to 
the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  promises  themselves : 
and  therefore  if  they  are  still  to  be  verified,  upon 
this  earth  in  particular,  where  alone  it  is  supposed 

"■  Cf.  also  Luke  i.  68 — 75.  in  the  son^  of  Zacharias.     Harm. 
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that  they  are  all  to  be  fulfilled,  it  must  be  in  some 
future  state  of  human  society,  some  appointment  and 
constitution  both  of  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world,  as  different  from  any  thing  which  has  yet 
been  witnessed  among  mankind,  as  heaven  is  distinct 
from  earth;  or  as  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  pa- 
radise must  have  been  different  from  the  actual  world 
of  evil  and  misery,  which  has  existed  since  the  fall. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  almost  all  the  scrip- 
tural proofs,  supplied  by  the  New  Testament  in 
particular,  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  millen- 
nium are  content  to  rest  the  probable  truth  of  their 
expectations,  as  sunnned  up  in  the  several  proposi- 
tions above  discussed.  Of  the  arguments  supplied  by 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  I 
have  produced  but  a  small  part,  in  comj^arison  with 
all  that  might  in  my  opinion  have  been  cited,  as  re- 
lating to  the  same  topic.  And  of  those  which  are  fur- 
nished by  the  New,  I  have  purposely  abstained  from 
making  any  considerable  use  of  the  testimony  of  the 
book  of  Revelation :  because,  if  the  same  conclusions 
could  be  made  out,  independent  of  that  book,  it  was 
so  much  the  more  satisfactory  a  result.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  book  of  Revelation  might  perhaps 
have  been  objected  to,  when  urged  by  itself;  but  it 
may  be  allowed  its  due  weight,  if  brought  in  to  cor- 
roborate and  support  what  has  been  presumptively 
established  by  the  evidence  of  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture. A  witness,  whose  testimony  might  possibly 
be  excepted  against,  if  he  stood  alone,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  depose  in  attestation  and  confirmation  of 
what  is  otherwise  shewn  to  be  antecedently  probable. 
And  certainly  the  harmony  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
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tion,  (mystical  and  allegorical  as  it  may  seem  in 
some  respects,)  with  those  parts  of  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles  which  have  come  under  our  examination, 
in  speaking  one  and  the  same  language  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  millennary  dispensation,  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  truly  singular  and  complete. 

I  have  also  abstained  from  making  use  of  the 
testimony  of  such  of  the  parables,  as  I  specified  at 
the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  to  be,  in  all  probability, 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  same 
dispensation  :  for  that  would  have  been  to  anticipate 
their  discussion,  which  will  follow  more  properly 
hereafter.  For  the  same  reason,  I  have  passed  over 
in  the  preceding  reviev/  of  Scripture  testimonies  to 
the  millennium,  some  passages  in  the  Gospels,  which 
might  have  been  cited  among  the  rest :  because  I 
have  had  occasion  to  consider  them  more  f)articularly 
in  treating  of  the  parables. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  passage  of  the  Gospels, 
as  well  known  and  familiar  to  every  Christian  reader, 
as  any  thing  contained  therein,  which  might  have 
been  produced,  as  bearing  implicit  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which  we  are  contending, 
and  is  not  elsewhere  considered  by  me ;  which  some 
therefore  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  I  should 
have  omitted  to  notice.  I  mean  the  petition,  in  the 
Lord's  prayer.  Thy  kingdom  come  ^. 

I  myself  entertain  no  doubt,  that  this  is  a  prayer 
for  the  arrival  of  the  millennary  kingdom,  and 
was  always  intended  to  be  so :  nor  do  I  see,  in 
what  sense  we  can  be  supposed  to  pray  for  the 
coming  of  any  kingdom  of  God,  distinct  from  that. 
We  cannot  be  supposed  to  pray  now  for  the  coming 

s  Matt.  vi.  10.   Harm.  P.  ii.  23.  Luke  xi.  2.   Harm.  P.  iv.  29. 
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of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  the  diffusion 
of  the  Christian  religion  :  for  in  that  sense,  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  lo7ig  been  come,  and  lo7ig  been 
established  on  the  earth.  Nor  can  we  be  supposed 
now  to  pray  ahsolutely,  as  we  do,  when  we  use  this 
prayer,  Thy  kingdom  come — for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  a  greater  diffusion 
of  saving  truth  and  knowledge,  than  has  yet  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel:  for  that  would  be  to  pray  not  ahsolutely  for 
the  coming  of  a  new  kingdom  as  such,  but  for  the 
better  establishment,  and  for  the  wider  extension 
and  dominion  of  one,  already  come.  Still  less  can 
we  be  understood  with  propriety,  in  the  use  of  this 
petition,  to  pray  for  the  coming  of  a  kingdom  of  God 
in  heaven,  where  that  kingdom  has  always  been 
come ;  where  it  can  never  be  better  established,  or 
more  fully  diffused,  than  it  ever  has  been :  and 
where  it  will  never  be  of  any  other  kind,  even  when 
men  are  made  angels,  and  earth  is  translated  to 
heaven,  than  it  is  of,  now,  and  always  has  been.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  only  kingdom  of  God,  for 
whose  coming  we  can  be  supposed  to  pray,  in  the 
daily  use  of  this  part  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  since  the 
formal  commencement  of  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  at  least,  must  be  the  millennary  kingdom  of 
God  and  Christ. 

But  when  our  Lord  prescribed  the  use  of  this 
prayer  to  his  disciples,  the  formal  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  was  not  yet  begun :  and  that  formal  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  is  frequently  called  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  might  be  said  then, 
that  the  disciples  were  directed  to  pray  for  that,  as 
what  would  answer  at  the  time  to  the  meaning  of 
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the  terms  themselves,  and  was  an  event  still  only 
in  futurity.  In  like  manner,  though  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  can  be  traced  upwards  to  the  earliest 
times  in  the  history  of  the  church;  and  therefore 
we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  it  was  intended  by 
its  Author,  to  be  a  constant  form  of  prayer,  pre- 
scribed for  the  observance  of  his  disciples  not  only 
before  the  formal  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  but  af- 
terwards, and  was  received  and  perpetuated  by  the 
church  accordingly ;  yet  we  cannot  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  supposition,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  or  cavil :  we  can  only  shew,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability,  that  it  is  the  case.  In  the  use 
of  this  prayer,  therefore,  still,  as  for  something  yet 
to  come,  wliich  I  have  shewn  can  be  considered  no- 
thing so  properly  as  the  millennary  kingdom  itself, 
though  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  we  cannot 
render  it  demonstratively  certain,  that  we  have  our 
Saviour's  authority  so  to  use  it. 

I  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  examine, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  particular  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  appear  at  first  sight  to 
furnish  some  ground  of  objection  to  the  truth  or 
probability  of  the  doctrine,  maintained  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  millennium. 

With  respect  to  these  passages — I  can  discover 
nothing  in  the  four  Gospels  at  least,  which  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  various  conclusions  already 
established,  except  Luke  xvii.  21 :  in  the  answer  of 
our  Lord  to  the  question  of  the  Pharisees,  When  the 
kingdom  of  God  should  come — "  For  behold,  the 
"  kingdom  of  God  is  within  {amo7ig)  you :"  ij^ov  yap^ 

V}  PaaiXeia  tov  Qeov  evrog  vfxav  eanv^  l) — and  John  xviii. 
"'  Harm.  P.  iv.  47. 
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36 : .  in  his  declaration  to  Pilate,  "  My  kingdom  is 
"  not  of  or  from  this  world :"  {rj  (SaaiXeia  ^  e/xTj  ovk 
e<TTiv  eK  Tov  Koa-fjiov  tovtou":) — and  Matt.  xxii.  23 — 33  : 
Mark  xii.  18 — 27:  Luke  xx.  27 — 40:  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  answer  to  the  Sadducees,  on  the  subject 
of  a  resurrection  to  come  ^. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove,  when  I  come  to  the  exposition  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  unjust  judge,  that  the  declaration  then 
made  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  our 
Saviour's  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  that  it  leaves  the 
question  whether  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing  as  the 
temporal  kingdom  of  Christ,  exactly  in  statu  quo^  to 
be  decided  on  other  grounds. 

With  regard  to  the  second — if  it  is  urged  to 
prove  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  must  needs  be  a 
kingdom  in  heaven,  and  therefore  that  he  can  have 
no  temporal  kingdom  as  such ;  my  answer  would 
be,  that  no  such  conclusion  is  justly  deducible  from 
the  text.  An  advocate  of  the  millennary  theory 
would  be  the  foremost  to  contend  that  the  very  king- 
dom of  Christ,  which  he  expects  to  be  established  on 
earth,  is  still  notjrom  this  world:  {Ik  tov  Koa-[xov  tov- 
rov) — but  he  would  have  to  learn  on  what  principle 
the  phrase.  My  kingdom  is  not  from  this  world,  {ovk 
eariv  eK  tov  Koajxov  tovtov,)  must  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  saying.  My  kindgom  is  not,  or  shall  not  be,  in 

this  world ;    {ovk  eaTtv,  or  ovk  eaTai,  Iv  tco  Koafxa)  tovtw.) 

A  kingdom  which  is  not  to  be  established  by 
worldly  policy,  nor  upheld  by  worldly  power,  though 
it  may  exist  or  have  a  being  in  this  world,  may 
justly  be  said  not  to  heji'om  or  o/'this  world.  The 
millennary  kingdom  of  Christ  cannot  be  of  this 

u  Harm.  P.  iv.  98.  x  Harm.  P.  iv.  71. 
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world,  because  it  will  be  purely  and  essentially  from 
above :  it  will  be  established  by  a  power,  derived 
from  God  ;  be  discharged  as  a  trust,  delegated  by 
God ;  fulfil  a  most  important  part  in  the  schemes 
and  dispensations  of  the  Divine  Providence  ;  and  be 
the  link  that  will  connect  the  immaterial  and  spiri- 
tual world,  with  the  material  and  sensible.  It  will 
have  for  its  object,  during  its  subsistence,  the  per- 
fection of  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  in  the  visible  good, 
and  corresponding  gratitude,  of  the  creature;  and  it 
will  usher  in,  by  its  dissolution,  the  beginning  of  the 
state  of  eternity  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  in 
heaven. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  such,  is  no  more  o/^this 
world,  than  it  is  of  meat  and  drink ;  as  St.  Paul  ex- 
presses himself  >'.  Yet  the  millennary  kingdom  may 
be  established  in  the  world,  and  meat  and  drink 
may  be  the  appointed  means  of  the  support  of  life, 
even  under  the  millennary  dispensation  itself,  while 
it  is  established  in  the  world.  In  short,  the  millen- 
nary kingdom  of  Christ,  though  to  be  established  in 
the  world,  can  no  more  be  o/'the  world,  than  the 
capital  of  that  kingdom,  the  city  Jerusalem  herself : 
"  the  new,  {yj  kuivvj),  the  above  one,  {vi  avw),  the  hea- 
"  venly,  {y]  eTrovpdvtog") — by  all  which  names  she  is 
called  z,  though  actually  to  be  established  on  earth,  and 
for  that  purpose  supposed  to  descend  from  heaven. 

With  regard  to  the  answer  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
interrogation  of  the  Sadducees  ;  it  may  appear  at  first 
sight  to  militate  against  the  presumption,  that  the 
same  state  of  things  in  general,  however  different  in 
particular,  will  still  continue  upon  earth,  during  the 

y  Rom.  xiv.  17. 

z  Gal.  iv.  26.     Heb.  xii.  22.     Rev.  iii.  12  :   xxi.  2.  10. 
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millennium  and  after  the  first  resurrection,  as  before. 
But  the  scope  and  construction  of  an  answer  are 
necessarily  to  be  restricted  by  the  drift  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  produces  it.  The  Sadducees,  with  whom 
this  conversation  took  place,  denied  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection  generally ;  not  of  this  or  that  kind  of 
resurrection  in  particvdar,  but  of  any  resurrection 
whatever  :  and  consistently  with  such  a  principle, 
they  denied  also  the  existence  of  angels,  or  spirit ; 
that  is,  of  the  soul  of  man.  They  were,  in  short, 
materialists,  like  the  Epicureans  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans ;  who  thought  their  very  existence  was 
at  an  end  with  the  dissolution  of  their  bodily  frame, 
and  neither  hoped  for  any  thing  nor  dreaded  any 
thing,  after  the  present  life. 

In  an  argument  therefore  with  a  sect,  which  main- 
tained opinions  like  these,  the  question  was  not  the 
truth  or  probability  of  the  particular  resurrection, 
but  of  the  general  one :  not  whether  such  and  such 
persons  would  rise  again  at  the  millennium,  but 
whether  any  would  rise  again  at  all.  The  case 
which  they  supposed,  then,  and  in  which  lay  the 
nodus  of  the  difficulty,  as  they  represented  it,  con- 
nected with  the  belief  of  ^future  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  viz.  that  of  the  woman,  who  was  married  suc- 
cessively to  seven  brethren ;  was  a  case  which  was 
intended  to  apply  to  the  doctrine  of  the  general  re- 
surrection ;  and  our  Saviour's  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, which  was,  that  the  children  of  the  world  to 
come  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage — 
applied  to  it  in  that  capacity  also.  We  do  not  know 
that  mankind  will  become  laayy^Xoi^  that  is,  equal,  or 
like  unto  angels,  after  the  first  resurrection,  if  by 
being  equal  to  angels  is  meant  the  transition  of  flesh 
s  2 
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into  spirit :  but  we  have  our  Lord's  assurance  that 
they  will  do  so,  after  that  resurrection  of  which  the 
Sadducees  were  asking,  and  he  was  speaking :  viz. 
the  general  one. 

And  as  he  thus  disproved  that  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sadducees,  which  concerned  the  disbelief  of 
any  resurrection  to  come ;  so  did  he  the  other  part, 
which  denied  the  separate  independent  existence  of 
the  human  soul,  out  of  the  body ;  by  shewing,  that 
if  God  is  still  called  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  so  long  after  the  death  of  those  patriarchs, — 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  still  alive  in  some 
state  of  being,  wherein  God  was  capable  of  retain- 
ing his  proper  relation  to  them  still ;  for  God  cannot 
be  the  God  of  the  dead,  that  is,  of  those  who  have 
no  being  whatever — but  of  the  living. 

The  same  argument  did,  indeed,  in  its  conse- 
quences establish  also  the  truth  of  a  resurrection  to 
come ;  and  that  too,  a  resurrection  of  the  body  as 
such ;  by  which  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  patri- 
archs, Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  should  sometime 
again  be  united  as  truly  as  before.  For  this  con- 
clusion, also,  necessarily  flows  from  the  same  con- 
tinued relation  of  God  to  these  patriarchs  after  their 
death,  as  during  their  lifetime  in  the  flesh  :  in  which 
flesh  they  must  again  sometime  exist,  if  the  relation 
in  question  is  ever  again  to  be  literally  verified,  and 
therefore  might  be  said  even  when  they  had  so  long 
been  dead,  virtually  still  to  hold  good. 

With  regard,  in  the  next  place,  to  any  seeming 
contradictions  of  the  millennary  doctrines,  which 
may  be  supplied  by  the  written  testimony  of  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  beside  the  Gospels ; 
that  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  consider  every  passage 
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in  detail,  I  shall  premise  some  general  observations, 
which  I  think  will  satisfactorily  explain  all  those 
seeming  contradictions. 

First,  as  the  millennary  dispensation  is  something 
the  same  in  general  with  the  state  of  things  ulti- 
mately to  take  effect  in  heaven ;  as  both  are  con- 
summations of  the  present  state  of  things  upon  earth ; 
as  both  are  oeconomies  of  reward  and  retribution  as 
such  ;  as  both  are  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  Christ ; 
as  the  one  is  designed  gradually  to  conduct  to  the 
other,  and  to  find  its  ultimate  termination  and  com- 
pletion in  it ;  it  may  necessarily  often  happen  that 
the  language  of  the  apostles  will  be  such  as  to 
apply  to  either ;  especially  when  it  is  only  general 
and  indefinite. 

On  this  principle  we  might  explain  Acts  xiv.  22. 
1  Thes.  i.  10  :  ii.  12. 19  :  iii.  13.  2  Thes.  i.  5—10. 
1  Tim.  vi.  14,  15.  19-  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  6—8.  18. 
Heb.  ii.  5.  8  :  ix.  28  :  xii.  22—24  :  xiii.  14.  1  Pet. 
i.  4,  5.  7.  13  :  iv.  13  :  v.  1.  4.    2  Pet.  i.  4.  10,  11. 

Again,  though  we  have  seen  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  apostles  taught  their  original  converts  by 
word  of  mouth,  every  needful  truth,  with  regard  to 
the  mysteries  or  secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  yet 
we  have  also  seen  that  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
commit  every  such  truth  distinctly  to  writing.  On 
the  contrary,  they  observe  a  studied  silence  about 
the  most  remarkable  of  them.  If,  then,  any  ap- 
parent inconsistency  between  their  language  in  re- 
ference to  the  future,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
millennarian,  can  be  reconciled  together  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  ellipsis  or  omission,  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
the  advocates  of  the  millennium  should  be  allowed 
the  benefit  of  this  principle,  to  shew  that  the  teach- 
s  3 
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ing  of  the  apostles  does  not  contradict  their  doc- 
trines ;  it  only  2)resupposes  them. 

For  instance,  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  24  :  after  the  raising 
of  those  that  are  Christ's,  in  their  proper  order,  it  is 
subjoined,  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall 
"  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
"  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule 
"  and  all  authority  and  power ;"  which  seems  to 
connect  the  consummation  of  all  things,  as  an  im- 
mediate consequence,  with  the  raising  of  the  dead  in 
Christ.  But  this  is  no  necessary  connexion.  The 
millennary  oeconomy  may  be  transacted  between  these 
two  things ;  and  be  only  not  distinctly  expressed. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  chapter,  at  verse  50, 
we  are  told,  that  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
"  the  kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth  corruption  in- 
"  herit  incorruption :"  and  hence  is  implied  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  change,  alluded  to  in  verses  49.  51 — 53, 
of  mortal  into  immortal,  and  of  corruptible  into  in- 
corruptible, before  the  inheritance  of  that  kingdom 
can  begin.  This  kingdom  of  God  is  doubtless  the 
spiritual  one,  properly  so  called ;  the  arrival  whereof 
supposes  the  millennary  or  temporal  kingdom  to  be 
past.  There  is  consequently  no  contradiction  even 
here  between  the  fact  of  either  kingdom,  as  such, 
and  that  of  the  other;  the  later  of  them  alone  is 
particularly  mentioned,  because  before  that  alone,  is 
the  change  necessary,  which  must  qualify  flesh  and 
blood  to  partake  of  it. 

Flesh  and  blood,  we  may  readily  admit,  cannot 
inherit  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  flesh  and 
blood  are  capable  of  inheriting  the  millennary  king- 
dom— as  we  may  collect  both  from  the  fact  that 
persons  are  to  be  found  alive  on  the  earth,  at  the 
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time  of  its  arrival,  who  will  be  admitted  to  partake 
of  it — (for  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Revela- 
tion XX.  4,  that  one  class  of  communicants  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  kingdom,  will  be  such  as  have  not 
worshipped  the  image  of  the  beast,  nor  received  his 
mark  on  their  forehead,  and  on  their  hand ;  that  is, 
the  actual  remnant  of  the  true  church  of  Christ, 
amidst  the  general  apostasy  at  the  time  of  his  per- 
sonal return :)  and  from  the  fact  that  the  saints 
themselves,  who  are  to  be  raised  to  partake  of  the 
millennium,  are  yet  to  be  raised  in  the  bodies,  in 
which  they  fell  asleep. 

On  this  principle  of  passing  at  once  to  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  and  state  of  the  body,  even  after  the 
millennary  oeconomy,  and  with  the  consummation 
of  all  things,  we  may  explain,  1  Cor.  xv.  35 — 48. 
2  Cor.  V.  1 — 9.  Philipp.  iii.  20,  21.  consistently 
with  the  millennarian  doctrines. 

The  same  kind  of  transition  to  the  end  of  all 
things,  suppressing  any  distinct  mention  of  the  pre- 
liminary oeconomy  of  the  millennium,  will  explain 
the  difficulty  which  might  be  suggested  by  1  Thess. 
iv.  15 — 17,  which  speaks  of  such  as  survive  at  the 
coming  of  Christ,  being  caught  up  into  the  air,  along 
with  the  dead  raised  previously  to  life,  and  so  being 
ever  with  the  Lord  ;  as  an  event  strictly  consecutive 
on  his  coming.  Consecutive  no  doubt  it  is :  but 
that  it  is  immediately  consecutive,  is  no  necessary 
inference.  There  may  be  something  done  between 
them ;  which  the  apostle  passes  over  in  silence. 

The  same  principle  of  ellipsis  or  omission,  will  ex- 
plain the  mention  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
to  be  expected  upon  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  old  by  fire — 2  Pet.  iii.  1 — 13. 
s  4 
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The  book  of  Revelation  shews  that  the  same  conse- 
quence may  be  expected  after  the  general  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  general  judgment  ^ :  and  yet  that  the 
millennium  is  previously  to  be  transacted. 

Thirdly,  it  is  usual  with  the  apostles  to  say  some 
things  by  way  of  condescension  {<7vyKaia^-^riK(hc) :  to 
identify  themselves  with  their  immediate  hearers,  and 
either  with  things  which  do  not  properly  concern 
them :  to  express  many  propositions,  as  if  univer- 
sally applicable,  which  do  in  reality  apply  to  the 
majority,  and  hold  true  in  general,  though  they  may 
require  to  be  restricted  in  part.  Thus  St.  Peter 
identifies  himself  with  the  persons  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing, 1  Pet.  iv.  3 :  though  the  sense  of  the  passage 
can  apply  solely  to  them^:  and  thus  St. Paul,  1  Thess. 
iv.  15,  speaks  of  himself,  and  of  the  parties  ad- 
dressed, as  "  We  that  are  living,  that  are  surviving 
against  the  appearing  and  presence  of  the  Lord" 
(ly^aeiV  oi  ^^tJi'TCf,  0/  7repiX€nro[J.ivoi  e/V  tvjv  Trapovaiav  tov  Kv- 

piov) :  though  he  well  knew,  that,  albeit  some  should 
be  found  alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  it  would  not 
be  himself,  nor  these  Thessalonians. 

On  the  principle  of  such  a  condescension,  we  might 
explain  those  passages,  which  speak  of  the  general 
judgment  as  a  time  and  occasion,  when  Christians  as 
such,  both  good  and  bad,  are  alike  to  stand  and  alike 
to  give  account,  along  w^ith  the  rest  of  the  world, 
before  the  tribunal  of  Christ ;  consistently  with  the 
miilennarian  doctrine,  that  the  good  and  faithful  of 
either  dispensation  will  be  raised  by  themselves,  and 
be  assured  of  their  final  salvation,  before  the  general 
resurrection,  and  general  judgment,  take  place.  Such 
passages  are,  Rom.  xiv.  10 — 12.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Cf. 
aChap.  XX.  11— xxi.  1.  "  cf.  Tit.  iii.  3. 
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Acts  xvii.  31.  1  Pet.  iv.  5,  6.  John  v.  20 — 30 : 
xi.  24—26. 

The  above  conclusion,  respecting  the  future  desti- 
nation of  such  as  partake  of  the  millennium,  I  think 
is  justly  deducible  first,  from  the  reason  of  the  thing; 
that  as  none  but  the  good  and  faithful  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  privilege,  no  such  personal  examination 
into  their  life  and  conduct,  to  ascertain  their  true 
personal  character  and  relation  to  Christ,  can  await 
them  at  the  end  of  the  world,  as  may  still  await  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  They  have  already  been 
pronounced  worthy  to  enter  into  their  reward  ;  and 
in  the  fruition  of  what  they  have  experienced  under 
the  intermediate  dispensation  of  the  millennium, 
they  have  already  had  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of 
eternity  in  heaven.  Secondly,  from  the  assurance  of 
our  Saviour,  Matt.  xix.  29.  Mark  x.  29,  30.  Luke 
xviii.  29,  30,  passages  that  we  have  considered  al- 
ready ;  which  promise  to  the  good  and  faithful,  for 
all  they  have  sacrificed  of  temporal  happiness,  on 
his  account,  in  the  present  life,  not  only  the  millen- 
nary  reward  on  earth,  but  the  everlasting  reward  in 
heaven :  a  promise  to  which  St.  Paul  very  probably 
alludes,  in  both  its  senses,  1  Tim.  iv.  8  :  "  For  bodily 
"  exercise  is  profitable  for  little ;  but  godliness  is 
"  profitable  for  all  things^  having  a  promise  of  life 
"  that  now  is,  and  that  is  to  come."  Thirdly,  from 
the  express  declaration  of  Revel,  xx.  6 :  that  over 
those  who  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  the 
second  death  has  no  power  ;  that  is,  their  salvation 
is  already  secure.  But,  in  this  case,  their  judgment 
as  such  cannot  be  yet  to  come. 

On  this  subject,  however,  a  more  general  question 
may  be  raised ;  with  the  consideration  of  which  I 
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shall  conclude  my  review  of  the  evidence  of  scrip- 
ture either  for  or  against  the  doctrine  of  the  millen- 
nium :  viz.  whether,  as  the  millennary  oeconomy 
answers  in  all  respects  to  an  oeconomy  of  retribu- 
tion, as  fully  as  the  preexisting  state  of  things  upon 
earth,  until  its  arrival,  corresponds  to  an  oeconomy 
of  probation, — some  process  like  that  of  the  general 
judgment,  may  not  precede  even  the  commencement 
of  the  millennary  oeconomy ;  and  answer  for  the 
proper  subjects  of  that  oeconomy,  the  same  purposes 
as  the  general  judgment  may  be  expected  to  answer, 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  for  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
that  is,  to  make  the  same  distinction,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  millennary  dispensation,  be- 
tween those  who  are  worthy,  and  those  who  are  un- 
worthy, to  share  in  the  blessings  of  that  dispensa- 
tion, as  the  general  judgment,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  state  of  things  in  heaven,  is  designed  to 
make,  between  those  who  are  worthy,  and  those  who 
are  unworthy,  to  inherit  eternal  life. 

Though  the  language  of  scripture  has  left  us, 
perhaps,  under  more  uncertainty  upon  this  question, 
than  on  any  other  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
millennium,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  affirmative 
of  it  is  the  truth  ;  that  there  will  be  a  process  of 
trial,  followed  by  a  process  of  separation  and  retribu- 
tion, before  the  millennium  begins,  for  a  certain  class 
and  description  of  persons — as  well  as  another,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  world,  for  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind ;  that  the  millennary  dispensation,  as  an  oeco- 
nomy of  retribution,  critically  adjusted  to  a  preceding 
oeconomy  of  probation,  will  be  found  to  answer  to 
the  faithful  as  such,  of  every  age  and  of  every  deno- 
mination, both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  all  the  effects  and 
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purposes  that  the  state  of  things  through  all  eternity 
in  heaven,  may  be  expected  to  do  for  the  whole  of 
mankind. 

The  parables  which  will  hereafter  come  under  re- 
view, will  abundantly  establish  this  truth — that  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  final  state  of  things 
which  they  adumbrate,  a  process  of  inquiry  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place,  tending  to  discriminate  such  as 
are  worthy  to  partake  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  re- 
sulting good,  from  such  as  are  not :  a  process  ana- 
logous to  the  course  of  a  judicial  investigation,  fol- 
lowed by  corresponding  awards  of  retribution. 

Hence,  as  those  who  are  supposed  to  undergo 
this  process,  are  supposed  also  in  each  instance  to 
be  found  partly  worthy  and  partly  unworthy,  on 
personal  grounds  of  distinction,  to  partake  in  the 
good  which  results ;  it  follows  that  as  far  as  such 
subjects  denote  either  Jews  or  Christians,  they  must 
denote  them  in  the  complex;  they  cannot  denote 
the  good  and  faithful  among  them  only,  without 
including  those  of  an  opposite  description  likewise. 
They  must  represent  therefore  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  visible  church  as  such,  which,  whether  as 
existing  among  the  Jews  first,  or  among  the  Gentiles 
subsequently,  has  always  been  made  up  of  a  com- 
plex of  professing  members,  like  this. 

It  seems  to  be  implied,  then,  that  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  the  retributive  millennary  oeconomy,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  collected  from  such  and  such  para- 
bles, are  the  members  of  the  visible  church  in  the 
complex ;  that  these  will  be  the  parties  assembled 
before  their  proper  Lord  and  Master,  Christ,  to  un- 
dergo a  process  analogous  to  the  general  judgment, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  before  the  millennium 
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itself  can  begin ;  the  final  end  of  which  will  be  to 
determine,  among  the  complex  of  persons  who  have 
nominally  composed  the  congregation  of  the  visible 
church,  at  all  periods  of  its  existence,  who  are 
worthy  to  be  associated  in  the  happiness  of  that 
dispensation,  and  who  are  not. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  such  a  standing  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ  as  this,  and  as  incumbent  here- 
after upon  Christians  in  particular,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  the  allusions  made 
in  the  passages  above  quoted,  were  meant. 

It  will  follow,  then,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
visible  church,  who  shall  either  then  be  in  being,  or 
ever  have  been,  will  be  assembled  before  the  tribvmal 
of  Christ;  and  therefore  that  such  of  them  as  are  dead, 
must  be  raised  to  life  to  undergo  their  trial  likewise, 
before  any  can  be  admitted  to  partake  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  millennary  dispensation.  But  though  all, 
both  good  and  bad,  must  undergo  this  trial  indiscri- 
minately;  they  will  not  be  all  admitted  into  the 
millennary  kingdom,  indiscriminately.  What,  then, 
we  may  ask,  will  be  the  disposal  of  those,  whom  the 
result  of  their  trial  shall  pronounce  unworthy  of  ad- 
mission into  it  ?  and  what  will  be  their  punishment, 
as  opposed  to  the  reward  of  the  rest  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  seems  to  be  supplied 
by  the  parables  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  the 
millennary  dispensation ;  all  agreeing  in  this  one 
result,  that  whatever  be  the  peculiar  blessing  or 
privilege,  described  as  awarded,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  such,  as  by  their  previous 
personal  behaviour,  have  rendered  themselves  en- 
titled to  it ;  the  loss  of  that  blessing,  the  privation 
of  that  privilege,  is  the  particular  punishment,  sup- 
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posed  to  befall  those,  who,  by  an  opposite  conduct, 
have  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  it. 

We  might  have  inferred  something  of  this  kind, 
even  from  the  language  of  Dan.  xii.  2.  already 
quoted  in  reference  to  the  first  resurrection:  "Many 
"  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
"  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
"  and  contempt."  As  everlasting  life  is  a  positive 
good,  so  are  shame  and  contempt  positively  evil, 
and  implied  in  the  privation  of  the  good  in  question; 
for  as  honour  and  distinction  must  be  involved  in 
the  gift  of  eternal  life,  so  must  shame  and  contempt 
be  included  in  the  privation  thereof. 

But  the  same  truth  is  very  plainly  taught  us  in 
many  of  the  parables.  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the 
tares,  while  the  good  grain  is  gathered  into  barns,  the 
tares  and  the  chaff  are  left  to  be  burned.  In  that  of 
the  drawnet,  while  the  good  fish  are  reserved  for  store, 
the  bad  are  thrown  away  as  refuse.  In  that  of  the 
nobleman  and  his  servants,  while  the  faithful  and 
diligent  servant,  in  each  instance,  is  promoted,  the 
unprofitable  servant  is  cast  into  outer  darkness.  In 
the  parable  of  the  virgins,  while  the  wise  ones  are 
admitted  to  the  nuptial  feast,  the  unwise  ones  are 
shut  out  from  it :  and  so  in  other  instances. 

The  condition  then  of  those,  who  are  represented 
as  suffering  for  their  personal  misconduct  in  such 
instances  as  these,  appears  rather  to  be  negatively 
good  than  positively  evil :  that  is,  if  evil,  yet  more  as 
arising  from  the  absence  of  good,  than  from  the  pre- 
sence of  evil.  It  implies  at  least  the  positive  privation 
of  that  good,  in  their  case,  which  is  actually  present 
elsewhere.  It  seems,  therefore,  the  situation  of  those, 
who  are  ///  o^at  present,  but  may  be  worse  off  here- 
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after :  who  are  miserable  in  the  absence  of  present 
enjoyment,  and  more  so  with  the  prospect  of  future 
suffering.  This  condition  is  very  regularly  expressed 
by  that  of  those  who  are  thrust  into  the  darkness 
without,  in  opposition,  no  doubt,  to  such  as  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  light  within :  and  its  two  most 
characteristic  attributes  are  these,  "  of  weeping,  and 
"  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth  :"  (o  KXav6[xo^  koi  o  (3pv- 
yixog  Twv  o^ovt'jiv  '.)  acts  expressive  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair ;  of  sorrow,  under  the  sense  of  immediate  loss; 
of  despair,  under  the  conviction  that  this  loss  is 
irretrievable. 

If  such  be  the  case,  we  may  perceive  with  what 
good  reason  the  first  resurrection  should  be  called 
Kar  lloyriv,  the  resurrection  of  the  just :  because,  how- 
ever many,  both  bad  and  good,  both  just  and  unjust, 
may  be  raised  by  it  alike,  into  the  positive  fruition 
of  its  peculiar  blessings  none  will  or  can  be  ad- 
mitted, but  the  good  and  just;  while  the  retributive 
punishment,  which  awaits  the  rest,  is  the  present 
bad  effect  of  the  loss  of  so  inestimable  a  privilege ; 
and  the  consciousness,  that  whatever  that  effect  may 
be,  it  is  irremediable. 

Such  persons,  then,  though  suffering  at  this  very 
time  in  a  way,  and  to  a  degree,  peculiarly  evil  to 
themselves,  and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  good  which  is  actually  en- 
joyed by  the  rest,  may  still  be  in  the  condition  of 
those,  who  are  reserved  for  worse  evil  to  come,  and 
for  more  suffering  than  has  yet  been  inflicted  on 
them.  There  seems  no  reason,  why  the  evil  of 
those,  who  shall  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  millennary  kingdom — peculiar  as  it  is,  while  it 
lasts — should  not  admit  of  being  aggravated,  at  the 
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end  of  that  time,  as  much  as  that  the  peculiar  good 
of  such  as  have  been  allowed  to  partake  of  it,  at  the 
end  of  the  same  time  should  admit  of  being  increased. 
The  joys  of  heaven  will  no  doubt  greatly  exceed  to 
these  latter  all  the  joys  of  the  millennium  ;  yet  the 
blessings  of  the  millennium  may  have  been  to  them 
an  apt  foretaste,  and  an  infallible  earnest,  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  :  and  on  the  same  principle,  the  evils 
of  eternal  punishment  may  much  exceed  to  the  re- 
probate the  misery  of  their  condition  during  the 
millennary  dispensation ;  and  yet  this  last  have  been 
to  them  also  an  equally  expressive  forerunner  and 
equally  certain  voucher  of  the  punishment,  that 
awaits  them  through  all  eternity. 

And  hence  we  may  explain  why  the  infliction  of 
their  peculiar  punishment  upon  them,  even  before  the 
expiration  of  the  millennium,  may  be  described  by 
their  being  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire  ^.  It  will 
render  it  probable,  also,  that  the  final  judgment  and 
condemnation  of  such  as  these,  not  being  complete 
until  their  eternal  punishment  itself  begins ;  some 
further  judgment  may  await  them  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  though  no  further  approval  can  await  the  good 
and  faithful,  who  are  already  the  acknowledged  heirs 
of  salvation.  In  this  case,  Matt.  xii.  41,  42 :  and  Luke 
xi.  31,  32 :  as  well  as  Matt.  xi.  22 — 24,  or  Luke  x. 
14 :  may  assert  that  which  will  hereafter  be  strictly 
verified  by  the  event.  We  have  but  to  suppose  that 
the  final  condemnation  of  all  the  reprobate  will  take 
place  together,  just  as  the  final  acceptance  of  all  the 
good ;  and  such  declarations  will  be  rendered  con- 
sistent with  our  previous  assumption,  that  part  of 

c  Matt.  xiii.  42.  49. 
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the  wicked  may  have  been  ah*eady  condemned  even 
before  the  millennium,  and  part  have  been  suffer- 
ing more  or  less  of  their  proper  punishment,  even 
during  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII.  PART  II. 

On  the  Millennium.     Historical  Testimonies  to  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Doctrine. 

J.T  is  well  known  that  the  most  ancient  Christian 
writer,  who  left  on  record  an  authentic  testimony  to 
his  belief  in  the  expectation  of  a  millennium,  or  of  a 
personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  in  the  other 
articles  of  faith  connected  with  that  expectation,  was 
Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  His  tes- 
timony was  contained  in  a  work  of  his,  in  five 
books,  called  iKoym  KvpiaKm  e^YjjYia-i^,  An  exposition  of 
words  or  sayings  of  the  Lord,  or  in  relation  to  the 
Lord ;  of  which,  though  the  work  itself  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  Eusebius  and  others  have  pre- 
served some  account  ^. 

The  passage  which  Eusebius  cites  from  the 
prooem,  or  introduction  to  this  work,  seems  to  im- 
ply that  Papias  himself  had  not  conversed  personally 
with  any  of  the  apostles,  though  he  was  only  one 
link  removed  from  them,  and  what  he  reported  as 
the  words  and  sayings  of  the  apostles,  was  the  re- 
port of  what  he  had  heard  from  those,  who  had 
both  lived  and  conversed  with  them. 

The  testimony,  however,  of  Irenaeus,  which  is 
produced  at  the  outset  of  the  same  chapter  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history,  represents  him  as  an  hearer  of 
St.  John,  (the  apostle,)  and  as  2i  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance  of  Polycarp,  the  venerable  Christian  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  who  suffered  martyrdom  early  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  And  indeed,  if  Papias  was 
^  Eus.  E.  H.  iii.  39.  p.  110—112. 
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truly  the  latter,  he  might  also  be  the  former ;  that 
is,  as  Polycarp,  in  early  youth,  had  heard  and  con- 
versed with  St.  John,  and  is  said  to  have  been  or- 
dained bishop  of  Smyrna  by  him,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Papias  also,  his  friend  and  acquaintance,  his 
equal  in  years,  and  like  him,  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ephesus,  where  St.  John  passed  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  might  not  both  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  that  apostle. 

Nor  is  this  fact  inconsistent  with  the  implicit  tes- 
timony of  the  preamble  to  his  work,  on  the  Expo- 
sition of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord.  He  tells  us  there, 
that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  embody  in  this  col- 
lection of  records,  whatsoever  he  well  remembered 
to  have  carefully  learned  from  the  TrpeajSvrepoi  or 
elders  ;  pledging  himself  to  the  truth  and  fidelity 
of  his  reports.  He  had  never,  like  the  world  at 
large,  delighted  in  listening  to  such  as  could  speak 
most  eloquently,  but  to  such  as  taught  the  truth ; 
nor  to  those  who  recorded  the  commands  of  others, 
(merely  human  teachers,)  but  what  had  been  de- 
livered from  the  Lord,  (to  the  keeping  of  faith,)  and 
was  derived  from  the  truth  itself.  Did  he  fall  in 
with  any  one,  who  had  conversed  with  the  elders, 
he  inquired  of  him  about  the  words  of  the  elders ; 
what  Andrew,  or  Peter,  or  Philip,  or  Thomas,  or 
James,  or  John,  or  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  were  wont  to  say ;  what 
Aristio,  or  the  presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  say :  for  he  was  ever  of  opinion  that  no  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  from  books,  was  as  bene- 
ficial as  that  which  was  to  be  had  from  the  oral 
testimony  of  contemporaries. 

Such  is  the  account  which  this   simple  minded 
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bishop  and  martyr  gives  of  his  own  iiiquisitiveness, 
and  of  the  pains  he  was  at,  both  to  glean  and  to 
verify  his  information.  It  is  observable,  that  he 
speaks  even  of  the  apostles,  as  elders,  or  presbyters, 
no  doubt  in  reference  to  their  antiquity  merely  ;  and 
of  St.  John  among  the  rest :  with  regard  to  whose 
sayings  or  teachings  in  particular,  there  must  have 
been  much  which  Papias  could  learn  only  from  the 
report  of  others,  though  he  himself  had  seen  and  con- 
versed with  the  apostle ;  provided  he  did  so  in  his 
youth,  like  Polycarp,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
apostle's  mortal  career. 

One  who  was  thus  a  contemporary  at  least  of 
apostolical  men,  the  immediate  converts  and  disci- 
ples of  the  apostles,  if  not  of  the  apostles  themselves; 
and  who  was  so  curious  to  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion in  his  power,  concerning  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  or  of  other  inspired  and 
infallible  instructors ;  could  not  want  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  curiosity.  All  his  contemporaries  and 
equals  in  age,  must  have  been  persons  exactly  in  the 
situation  to  give  him  the  satisfaction,  he  was  in 
search  of. 

Two  of  his  authorities  he  certainly  speaks  of,  not 
merely  as  disciples  of  the  Lord,  (perhaps  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy,)  but  also  as  contemporaries 
of  his  own ;  Aristio,  and  John  the  presbyter.  He 
does  not  say,  in  reference  to  these,  as  in  reference  to 
the  rest,  "  what  they  were  wont  to  say;"  but,  "  what 
"  they  say."  which  implies  that  he  knew  them  to 
be  still  speaking  and  teaching,  and  therefore  to  be 
still  alive.  Eusebius,  who  had  access  to  his  work 
in  its  entire  state,  shews  that  this  is  a  just  infer- 
ence; telling  us,  that  Papias  represented  himself  as 
T  2 
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{avrriKf.oq)  a  personal  hearer  of  these  two  in  parti- 
cular, and  specified  many  {-na^aloati?)  or  traditionary- 
doctrines,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  as  what  he  had 
received  directly  from  them. 

To  come,  however,  more  immediately  to  Euse- 
bius'  account  of  his  testimony  to  the  millennium, &c.; 
after  mentioning  the  fact  of  two  illustrious  miracles, 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  him,  Eusebius  pro- 
ceeds to  the  following  effect :  "  There  are  other 
"  things  also,  which  the  same  writer  has  set  forth, 
"  as  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge  through  the 
"  channel  of  tradition,  not  recorded  in  writing  ;  cer- 
"  tain  strange  parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  teachings 
"  of  his  ;  and  some  other  things  of  the  more  fabu- 
"  lous  sort.  Among  these^  he  says  that  there  will 
"  be  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  after  the  resurrec- 
"  tion  of  the  dead  ;  the  kingdom  of  Christ  being  to 
"  be  established  bodily  on  this  earth.  These  opin- 
"  ions,  I  suppose,  he  formed,  having  received  ac- 
"  counts  transmitted  from  the  apostles,  but  not  hav- 
"  ing  comprehended  the  meaning  of  what  they  had 
"  expressed  mystically,  under  similitudes.  For  he 
"  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  mean  under- 
"  standing,  as  one  may  infer  from  his  own  words  : 
"  though  he  has  been  the  means  of  inducing  very 
"  many  of  the  writers  of  the  church  to  form  the 
"  same  expectation  ;  defending  themselves,  as  they 
"  have  done,  by  the  antiquity  of  the  man  :  for  ex- 
"  ample  Irenoeus,  and  any  other  who  has  declared 
"  the  same  sentiments.  There  are  other  accounts 
"  too  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  from  the  above- 
"  mentioned  Aristio,  and  traditions  of  John  the 
"  presbyter,  which  Papias  hands  down  to  us  in  his 
"  own  work." 
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Our  first  remark  upon  this  passage,  from  its  con- 
cluding paragraph  at  least,  would  be,  that  the  strange 
or  unheard-of  parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  other 
particulars,  approaching  to  the  marvellous,  including 
the  doctrine  of  a  millennium,  were  as  much  derived 
by  tradition  from  Aristio,  or  John  the  presbyter,  as 
the  rest  of  what  Papias  reported. 

And  as  to  Eusebius'  observation  on  the  under- 
standing of  Papias,  I  apprehend  it  to  mean  that,  in 
his  opinion,  he  was  a  jierson  of  very  little  judgment; 
not  knowing  how  to  discriminate  between  what  was 
parabolically  or  figuratively,  and  what  was  literally 
to  be  understood.  If  such,  however,  was  the  case  ; 
it  follows  that  Papias  construed  and  interpreted 
every  thing,  just  as  he  heard  it  delivered :  and  has 
recorded  it  in  his  writings,  just  as  he  construed  and 
interpreted  it.  We  may  depend,  then,  upon  the 
fidelity  of  his  reports  at  least,  and  that  he  has  repre- 
sented the  matter  of  fact  of  what  he  heard,  if  no 
more.  Therefore,  when  he  reports,  among  other 
things,  the  doctrine  of  the  millennary  reign  of  Christ, 
he  reports  it  exactly  as  he  received  it ;  and  he  re- 
ceived it  exactly  as  he  reports  it.  If  so,  the  futurity 
of  a  millennary  reign  on  earth,  after  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  was  plainly  delivered  and  promulgated 
by  some  one,  or  more,  of  the  authorities  of  Papias ; 
all,  being  either  disciples  of  the  Lord  themselves,  or 
disciples  of  those  who  had  been. 

Now  this  is  all  that  we  need  to  desire,  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  point  at  issue.  Let  it  only  be  conceded 
that  an  apostle,  that  any  other  disciple  of  our  Lord 
himself,  or  any  apostolical  man,  did  plainly,  openly, 
and  literally  inculcate  the  futurity  of  such  a  fact  as 
the  millennary  reign  on  earth,  and  we  may  give 
T  .'i 
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Eusebius  the  benefit  of  his  similitudes  and  parables, 
to  be  applied  as  he  thinks  fit ;  we  shall  be  bound  to 
believe  with  Papias  that  the  fact  is  just  as  it  was 
inculcated,  and  certainly  to  be  sometime  expected  : 
we  may  challenge  any  one  to  explain  a  doctrine  so 
taught  and  so  inculcated,  in  any  but  the  literal  sense. 

The  millennium  in  question,  according  to  Papias, 
and  therefore  to  the  authorities  of  Papias,  was  to 
follow  upon  some  resurrection.  Hence  if  the  former 
be  something  figurative,  the  latter  must  be  so  too. 
And  what  are  we  to  understand  by  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  in  figure  ?  Any^  thing  which  had  not 
taken  place  up  to  the  time  of  Papias — as  his  resur- 
rection certainly  had  not — or  that  has  taken  place, 
since  his  time,  which  must  not,  just  as  necessarily, 
have  happened  before  it  ?  Was  it  such  a  resurrection 
as  we  read  of  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus'  teaching  had 
already  taken  place  in  their  time  ?  for  which  St. 
Paul  delivered  them  over  to  Satan,  that  they  might 
learn  not  to  blaspheme  ^. 

And,  supposing  the  resurrection  intended  by  Pa- 
pias to  have  taken  place,  what  has  been  the  reign, 
which  was  to  follow  it  ?  what  has  been  its  duration? 
when  did  it  begin,  and  when  did  it  end?  Or  must 
every  thing  be  consistent,  and  all  be  understood 
symbolically  alike :  a  resurrection,  which  precedes, 
in  figure  ;  a  reign,  which  follows,  in  figure ;  the 
thousand  years  for  which  it  lasts,  in  figure  also :  a 
symbolical  antecedent ;  a  symbolical  consequent ; 
and  a  symbolical  accident  of  duration  !  Surely,  all 
this  seems  to  be  the  very  climax  of  absurdity.  Yet 
we  have  no  means  of  avoiding  it,  excejJt  by  suppos- 
ing that,  as  Papias  recorded  the  tradition  of  his  mil- 
b2  Tiui.  ii.  17. 
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lennium,  in  plain  terms,  because  it  had  been  plainly- 
delivered  to  him,  it  must  be  plainly  to  be  received  ; 
and  sometime  to  be  literally  fulfilled. 

It  is  further  observable  upon  the  account  of  the 
doctrine  as  thus  transmitted  by  Papias,  that  it  pre- 
tends to  no  more  than  a  simple  statement  of  the 
future  fact ;  with  none  of  the  embellishments  which 
the  same  doctrine  received  in  the  hands  of  certain 
early  heresiarchs,  and  their  followers,  whose  oi)in- 
ions  I  shall  consider  elsewhere^.  Even  this  simple 
and  naked  way  of  proposing  the  doctrine,  is  some 
voucher  for  the  authenticity  of  its  original.  An  un- 
prejudiced reader  of  the  book  of  Revelation  at  pre- 
sent, might  certainly  collect  from  that  part  of  it, 
which  relates  to  this  subject,  the  futurity  of  the 
event  in  general,  but  nothing  of  its  particular  nature 
or  circumstances ;  and  one  who,  like  Papias,  merely 
reported  faithfully  statements  in  reference  to  the 
same  topic,  which  he  had  received  from  equally  in- 
spired and  equally  unadulterated  sources  of  truth, 
would  probably  neither  have  himself,  nor  be  able  to 
communicate  to  others,  more  information  about  it, 
than  the  certain  futurity  of  the  simple  fact. 

Again — while  Eusebius  asserts  that  Papias'  hav- 
ing first  given  publication  to  these  opinions,  was  the 
occasion  of  their  being  adopted  by  other  eminent 
ecclesiastical  writers,  it  is  observable  that  he  acknow- 
ledges these  were  very  manij  {Trkeia-Toi  oo-oi) — and  they 
must  all,  of  course,  have  been  prior  to  his  own  time, 
which  was  not  later  than  A.  D.  300,  This  admission 
virtually  implies  that  the  belief  in  the  futurity  of  the 
millennium  was  the  orthodox  or  catholic  notion,  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries. 

^   \'icle  the  Appendix. 
T  4 
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In  the  next  place,  whereas  he  cites  Irenaeus  in 
particular,  as  one  of  those  who  had  been  so  in- 
fluenced by  the  supposed  authority  of  Papias,  to  im- 
bibe the  same  persuasions  ;  that  Irenaeus  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Papias,  is  very  true : 
that  his  own  opinions,  either  on  the  subject  of  the 
millennium,  or  any  other,  were  determined  by  those 
of  Papias,  is  a  precarious  assumption  of  Eusebius'. 
That  he  agreed  with  Papias  in  expecting  a  millen- 
nium, we  shall  presently  see  from  his  own  writings : 
that  he  refers  the  grounds  of  his  expectation  to  his 
authority,  except  as  included  under  the  general  name 
and  description  of  the  presbyters  or  elders,  who  had 
individually  attested  the  same  truth,  does  not  appear 
from  any  passage  in  his  works  still  extant.  Instead 
of  tracing  up  his  opinions  on  any  subject  to  Papias, 
it  is,  probably,  much  more  correct  to  refer  them  to 
Polycarp ;  to  whom  he  actually  often  appeals,  and 
what  he  had  heard  and  learned  from  him,  though  in 
early  life,  he  says  he  still  remembered  more  clearly 
and  distinctly,  than  recent  events. 

But  Justin  Martyr  is  a  more  ancient  writer  than 
Irenaeus  ;  and  a  contemporary  of  Polycarp  and  Pa- 
pias themselves.  Now  Justin  maintains  the  belief 
of  a  millennium,  if  possible,  more  plainly  than  Ire- 
naeus himself;  yet  that  he  had  it  second  hand  from 
Papias  in  jiarticular,  no  one  can  shew ;  whose  name 
he  never  once  mentions ;  whose  very  existence,  for 
ought  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  he  might  not 
be  acquainted  with.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  a 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  taught  the  same 
doctrine,  in  this  one  respect,  as  Papias,  or  Irenaeus, 
and  yet  obtained  his  knowledge  of  it  from  neither. 
What  explanation   of  this  coincidence  is  more  pro- 
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bable,  than  that  the  doctrine  which  they  all  incul- 
cated, was  the  popular,  catholic,  and  current  doctrine 
of  the  church,  in  the  time  of  them  all  ? 

Lastly,  when  Eusebius  accounts  for  the  deference 
of  later  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  opinions  of  Pa- 
pias,  as  the  homage  paid  to  his  antiquity ;  he  must 
have  forgotten  that  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  this  an- 
tiquity was  nothing  so  great;  not  more  than  the  dif- 
ference which  exists,  in  a  thousand  similar  instances, 
between  the  lifetime  of  a  young  man  and  that  of  an 
old  one,  who  yet  may  have  been,  for  part  of  their 
time,  at  least,  contemporaries.  If  Irenaeus,  in  early 
life,  had  known  and  been  acquainted  with  Polycarj), 
he  must  Iiave  been  so  far  a  contemporary  of  Papias  ; 
whom  he  himself  calls  an  {ha7poi)  or  comrade  of 
Polycarp  ;  and  that  implies  that  he  was  his  (o/x^A/|) 
his  fellow  in  age.  And  as  to  Justin  Martyr,  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  Papias  referred  to  him, 
was  even  still  less :  for  it  may  be  shewn,  that  Jus- 
tin's Dialogue  with  Trypho  was  written  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  and  his  two  Apologies 
early  in  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  and  that  if  Papias 
suffered  with  Polycarp,  both  suffered  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.  D.  164. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  authority  of  Pa- 
pias, founded  upon  his  antiquity,  was  the  reason 
which  induced  so  many,  of  aftertimes,  to  receive 
with  implicit  respect,  his  traditionary  testimony  to 
the  millennium — when  is  the  antiquity  of  a  witness 
to  be  taken  into  account,  in  matters  of  controversy  ? 
When  we  would  ascend  to  the  fountain  head  of  the 
channel,  in  which  particular  accounts  have  been  de- 
rived to  posterity;  when  we  would  arrive,  if  possible, 
at  the  first  sources  of  information,  and  come  to  the 
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times  of  living  authorities,  to  know  what  was  said 
or  done  by  them,  bearing  upon  the  point  in  dispute. 
The  antiquity  of  Papias  makes  his  testimony  to  the 
millennium  so  much  the  more  valuable,  because  it  is 
a  voucher  to  posterity  that  he  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  or  conversing  with  those,  whose  teaching  must 
first  have  given  occasion  to  a  certain  belief,  after- 
wards current  in  the  church,  if  it  ever  had  any 
foundation  in  truth  or  probability.  That  circum- 
stance of  age  placed  Papias  only  in  the  next  degree 
to  the  apostles ;  and  made  him  actually  the  contem- 
porary of  apostolical  men.  With  reason,  then,  might 
tenets  and  opinions,  not  put  forth  as  his  own,  but 
as  received  from  those,  with  whom  he  had  conversed, 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  or  those  of  the  apostles,  ap- 
pear to  posterity  entitled  to  respect.  If  he  has  re- 
ported them  faithfully,  they  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered his,  but  those  of  the  parties  from  whom  he 
received  them.  Now  the  honesty  of  Papias  has 
never  yet  been  impeached,  though  his  judgment  and 
his  understanding  have  been  called  in  question:  and 
while  his  honesty  remains  unimpeachable,  we  may 
continue  to  receive  the  statements  which  he  has 
transmitted  to  us,  as  correct  representations  of  what 
he  himself  had  heard  :  in  which  case,  I  have  already 
shewn,  that  those  statements  are  to  be  received  as 
substantially  true.  To  talk  of  a  resurrection  that 
was  to  come,  and  of  a  reign  of  a  thousand  years 
upon  earth,  that  teas  to  follow  it,  was  either  to  pre- 
dict a  future  matter  of  fact,  or  absolutely  nothing 
that  could  have  a  being ;  was  either  purposely  to 
deceive,  or  to  speak  the  truth. 

It  certainly  could  not  have  been  intended  by  Eu- 
sebius  to  object  to  the  testimony  of  Papias,  on  the 
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score  of  his  antiquity  ;  but  merely  to  insinuate  that 
the  millennarians,  before  his  own  time,  had  been 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  influenced  by  his  antiquity, 
to  declare  themselves  converts  to  his  opinions.  But 
even  if  they  were  so  converted  to  his  opinions,  it  was 
not  simply  to  the  opinions  of  one  individual,  like 
Papias,  but  as  to  the  general  persuasion  of  the  elders 
with  whom  he  had  conversed,  and  to  whom  he  ap- 
pealed for  the  truth  of  the  opinions  themselves.  Nor 
were  they  converted  by  the  opinions  of  Papias,  upon 
a  point  of  doctrine,  but  by  his  testimony  upon  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  A  future  event  is  matter  of  fact,  as  much 
as  a  past  one :  only  that  the  one  has  hapj3ened,  the 
other  is  still  to  happen.  Prophecy  is  testimony  to 
the  future,  as  history  is  to  the  past ;  and  one  who 
speaks  by  inspiration  is  as  credible  a  witness  to  the 
former,  on  the  plea  of  foreknowledge,  as  another, 
the  best  qualified  for  the  purpose  of  history  by  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  researches  into  the  past, 
is  to  the  latter.  Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetorica,  gives 
the  testimony  of  oracles  a  place,  among  the  other 
modes  of  establishing  facts 'I  Papias  reported  the 
testimony  of  the  elders  to  the  millennium,  as  the 
testimony  of  prophets  and  inspired  men  to  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  the  church,  in  aftertimes,  might  receive 
and  defer  to  it,  on  the  same  grounds.  The  question 
then  recurs,  did  he  repeat  it  aright  ?  not,  did  he  re- 
peat it  faithfully,  for  that  is  admitted ;  but  did  he 
understand  what  he  repeated  ?  To  which  I  reply, 
that  if  he  received  it  exactly  as  he  reports  it — he  must 
have  understood  it  right : — no  opinion,  either  on 
facts  or  on  doctrines,  can  be  traced  up  to  the  oral, 
viva  voce  teaching  of  apostles,  or  apostolical  men, 

d  I.  XV.  14. 
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especially  so  extraordinary  an  opinion  as  this,  and 
yet  turn  out  to  be  false. 

The  next  ancient  father,  whose  testimony  to  the 
millennium  I  shall  consider,  is  Justin  Martyr,  a  Sa- 
maritan, of  Neapolis  in  Palestine,  and  a  martyr  to 
the  Gospel,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  my 
former  work^  not  long  after  U.  C.  899.  A.  D.  146. 

That  Justin  was  a  strenuous  millennarian  is  well 
known  to  all  his  readers.  I  shall  cite,  at  length, 
only  one  passage  from  his  works ;  which,  however, 
is  unum  instar  omnium. 

Dialog,  p.  310. 1.  26.  and  sqq  :  "  Upon  this  Trypho 
"  said  to  me,  I  told  you,  sir,  you  were  anxious  to  be 
"  certain  in  all  things,  and  kept  close  to  the  scrij)- 
"  tures.  But  tell  me  truly,  do  you  profess  that  this 
"  place,  Jerusalem,  is  to  be  built  again,  and  expect 
"  that  your  people  will  be  brought  together,  and  re- 
"  joice  with  the  Messiah,  together  with  the  patri- 
"  archs,  and  the  prophets,  and  those  who  belong  to 
"  our  nation,  or  even  of  such  as  were  proselytes, 
"  before  the  coming  of  your  Messiah  ?  or  are  you 
"  induced  to  profess  these  things,  that  you  may  seem 
"  to  get  the  better  of  us  in  our  inquiries  ? 

"  And  I  said,  I  am  not  such  a  wretch,  O  Trypho, 
"  as  to  say  any  thing  but  what  I  think.  I  professed 
"  to  you  therefore,  before  also,  that  I  indeed  and 
"  many  others  think  so,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
"  that  this  thing  will  come  to  pass  :  but  I  told  you 
"  there  were  many  on  the  other  hand,  even  of  those 
"  whose  sentiments  as  Christians  were  sound  and 

"  pious,  that  did  not  recognise  it 1,  however, 

'"  and   any  besides,  who  are  Christians  of  a  right 

'^  Diss.  xi.  vol.  i. 
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"  way  of  thinking  in  all  respects,  know  that  there 
"  shall  be  both  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  a 
"  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  built  and  adorned 
"  and  enlarged,  as  the  prophets  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah, 
"  and  the  rest  of  them,  profess  ....  forasmuch  too, 
"  as  among  us  also,  a  certain  man,  called  John,  one 
"  of  the  apostles  of  the  Messiah,  foretold  in  a  reve- 
"  lation  which  was  made  to  him,  that  they  who 
"  have  believed  in  our  Messiah  shall  pass  a  thou- 
"  sand  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  afterwards  the 
"  general,  and,  in  one  word,  everlasting  resurrection 
"  of  all  men  at  once,  with  one  accord,  and  judgment, 
"  will  take  place  ;  what  our  Lord  also  said,  that 
"  they  shall  neither  marry,  nor  be  given  in  mar- 
"  riage,  but  shall  be  equal  to  angels,  being  children 
"  of  the  God  of  the  resurrection  ^" 

This  passage  renders  a  distinct  testimony  to 
Justin's  belief  upon  all  the  principal  points,  at  issue 
between  the  millennarians  and  their  opponents ; 
that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  faithful 
dead ;  a  reunion  of  all,  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
under  Christ  at  Jerusalem ;  a  visible  reign  of  Christ 
there,  for  a  thousand  years  ;  and  the  like. 

Nor  does  it  detract  from  its  value,  that  he  acknow- 
ledges the  existence  of  many  good  Christians,  in  his 
own  time,  who  nevertheless  did  not  entertain  the 
same  belief  in  these  respects,  as  himself  and  others. 
On  the  score  of  an  ingenuous  candour,  it  rather 

f  Cf.  Dial.  219.  2-14 :  241. 17-19  :  324. 2.5-28 :  371. 12-23 : 
378. 3-379. 1 :  408.  6.  7 :  432.  22-433. 13.— The  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  observe  on  the  above  translation^  and  on  any  other 
which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work,  that  they  are  pur- 
posely made  as  literal  as  possible — that  the  unlearned  reader 
may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  tlie  sense  of  the  original  by 
the  version. 
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adds  to  its  merit,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  exag- 
gerate the  real  state  of  the  case;  or  to  make  the 
doctrine  appear  the  more  incontrovertible,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  universal  in  the  church.  The  belief  in 
the  futurity  of  the  millennium  was  never  indiscri- 
minately entertained,  no  more  than  its  disbelief: 
and  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  if  I  can  shew  that 
in  the  times  immediately  after  the  apostolical,  it  was 
the  most  general  and  orthodox ;  and  this  Justin  dis- 
tinctly asserts  it  was,  while  he  admits  there  were 
some,  and  those  in  other  respects  very  sound  and 
unexceptionable  Christians,  who  nevertheless  dis- 
sented from  the  popular  belief.  The  doctrine  of  the 
millennium  shared  in  this  respect  the  same  fortune 
as  the  book  of  Revelation,  on  which  it  is  mainly 
founded.  There  were  always  some  who  doubted  of 
the  authenticity  and  authority  of  that  book,  even 
while  the  majority  of  the  church  acknowledged  both. 
Nor  ought  it  to  surprise  us  that  the  doctrine  in 
question,  though  affecting  the  Jews  as  much  as  the 
Christians,  in  its  personal  consequences  to  either,  yet 
appeared  new  and  unheard-of  to  Justin's  adversary 
in  this  dialogue,  Trypho  the  3ew.  It  could  not  but 
have  appeared  so.  The  doctrine  of  a  millennium 
was  doubtless  a  [xvar'^piov  or  secret,  which  the  church 
of  Christ  kept  to  itself,  and  did  not  promiscuously 
communicate  to  the  Gentile  or  unbeliever.  The 
futurity  of  a  second  advent  of  Christ  is  openly 
avowed  in  Justin's  first  Apology,  addressed  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  Antoninus  Pius  ^ ;  but  there  is  no 
such  statement  of  a  reign  of  his  upon  earth,  to  ensue 
on  that  coming,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  plainly  as- 
serted in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho. 
g  Pag.  76.  7—78.  30. 
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These  secret  expectations  relating  to  the  future, 
were  the  mystical  pearls  of  the  Gospel,  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  faith,  and  to  be  freely  circulated, 
indeed,  among  the  members  of  the  church ;  but  not 
to  be  given  to  dogs,  or  cast  as  worthless  before 
swine.  What  then,  was  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
Jew,  such  as  Trypho,  likely  to  have  known  about 
them,  until  he  heard  them  for  the  first  time,  as  they 
were  declared  by  Justin,  in  the  course  of  this  very 
dialogue?  Lactantius,  after  descanting  at  full  length 
upon  these  mysteries,  closes  his  account  of  them  in 
the  following  terms ;  which  abundantly  demonstrate 
that,  however  confidently  believed  and  generally  pro- 
fessed among  such  as  were  Christians,  they  were  not 
less  carefully  concealed  from  such  as  were  not  '\ 

"  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  prophets,  which 
"  we  Christians  adopt  as  our  sect ;  this  is  our  wis- 
"  dom  ;  which  those  men,  who  either  worship  frail 
"  things,  {idols,)  or  profess  an  empty  philosophy, 
"  ridicule  as  folly  and  delusion,  because  we  are  not 
"  wont  to  maintain  and  assert  it  publicly,  God  com- 
"  manding  us,  quietly  and  silently,  to  keep  his  secret 
"  in  concealment,  and  within  our  own  conscience  ; 
"  and  not  to  strive  with  an  obstinate  spirit  of  con- 
"  tention  against  those  truly  profane  persons,  who, 
"  not  for  the  sake  of  learning,  but  of  cavilling  and 
"  making  game,  mercilessly  assail  God  and  his  re- 
"  ligion.  A  mystery  (or  secret)  indeed,  ought  to  be 
"  hidden  and  covered  up,  as  faithfully  as  possible ; 
"  especially  by  us,  who  bear  the  name  of  the  faith 
"  {the  faithful).  They,  however,  falsely  accuse  this 
"  reservedness  of  ours,  as  if  a  consciousness  of  guilt; 
"  and  on  that  ground,  they  invent  also  certain  abo- 
h  Div.  Inst.  vii.  26.  673. 
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"  minable  opinions  concerning  the  chaste  and  inno- 
"  cent,  and  greedily  assent  to  their  own  inventions  \" 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  testimony  of 
Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lugdunum  in  Gaul,  in  which 

'  It  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
iii.  XX.  90.  A.  that,  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Do- 
mitian,  (about  A.  D.  94  or  95,)  the  grandchildren  of  Jude,  one 
of  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  were  brought  before  the  emperor, 
and  questioned  concerning  Christ  and  his  kingdom ;  of  which 
perhaps  Domitian  had  heard  enough,  to  make  him  jealous  of  it. 
They  are  said  to  have  answered,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world,  nor  terrestrial,  but  heavenly  and  angelical,  being  to 
take  place  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  &c. 

Without  doubting  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  (which  Eusebius 
most  probably  took  from  Hegesippus,  a  Christian  writer,  Avho 
lived  and  wrote  very  soon  after  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  to 
have  happened,)  I  will  only  observe  first,  that  as  to  the  account 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  given  in  the  above  words,  it  is  Eusebius' 
version  of  the  answer,  in  substance,  merely ;  and  Eusebius  was 
no  millennarian :  secondly,  that  the  import  of  it  is  just  to  the 
same  effect  as  our  Lord's  declaration  to  Pilate,  that  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world ;  which  nevertheless  I  have  shewn 
to  be  consistent  with  the  fact  of  a  reign  of  his  sometime  or 
other  upon  earth :  thirdly,  that  the  passage  produced  from  Lac- 
tantius,  proves  that  the  expectation  of  a  millennary  reign  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  however  confidently  entertained,  was  yet 
not  promiscuously  avowed :  fourthly,  that  to  such  a  question  as 
Domitian's,  who  was  anxious  to  know  more  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, supposing  it  to  be  of  a  political  nature,  and  formidable 
to  his  own,  no  other  answer  could  have  been  returned :  lastly, 
that  so  early  as  A.  D.  94.  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Revela- 
tion, though  it  might  have  been  seen,  had  yet  come  to  be 
generally  known  among  Christians ;  nor  consequently  any  such 
doctrine  as  that  of  the  millennium,  properly  so  called,  to  be  a 
common  article  of  belief  in  the  church :  and,  therefore,  that  on 
all  these  accounts  the  above  tradition,  admitting  its  truth,  fur- 
nishes no  ground  of  objection  either  to  the  antiquity,  or  to  the 
fact  of  the  general  reception  of  the  doctrine. 
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office  he  succeeded  to  Pothinus  upon  his  iiiartyrdoin, 
an  event  that  took  place  very  probably,  as  it  may  be 
shewn,  about  A.  D.  170. 

The  whole  of  the  fifth  and  last  extant  book  of 
his  work  against  heresies,  {adversus  hcBveses^  from 
chapter  25  to  the  end  of  it,  relates  to  the  subject  of 
the  unfulfilled  prophecies  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
Daniel,  and  the  rest:  and  it  supplies  the  clearest 
intimations,  that  in  the  expectation  of  the  temporal 
kingdom  of  Christ,  his  opinions  agreed  with  those 
of  Papias  and  Justin  Martyr.  I  shall  produce  one 
passage  from  it,  as  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose :  though  in  fact  almost  the  whole  of  it  might 
be  transcribed  and  cited. 

First,  then,  after  arguing,  as  we  have  done  al- 
ready, that  our  Lord's  promise  to  drink  again  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  can  be  fulfilled  only  during  his 
personal  presence  in  his  kingdom  on  earth  '^ ;  and 
again,  in  like  manner,  that  the  reward  promised  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  just,  to  the  sacrifice  of  tem- 
poral good,  made  in  this  life,  for  the  sake  of  deeds 
of  charity  done  to  the  poor  and  impotent,  is  also  to 
be  realised  in  the  same;  he  proceeds  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  blessing  of  Jacob  by  Isaac,  and 
then  continues  as  follows. 

"  The  aforesaid  blessing  therefore,  doubtless  ap- 
"  pertains  to  the  times  of  the  kingdom,  when  the 
"  just  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  and  reign :  when  the 
"  creature  {the  creation)  also,  being  made  new,  and 
"  freed,  shall  produce  an  abundance  of  every  kind  of 
"  food,  '  of  the  dew  of  heaven  and  of  the  fatness  of 
"  the  earth  :'  according  as  the  Elders,  who  saw  John 
"  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  have  mentioned  that  they 

^  Cliap.  V.  33.  453.  sqq. 
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"  themselves  heard  of  him,  after  what  manner  the 
"  Lord  was  wont  to  teach  concerning  those  times, 
"  and  to  say ;  '  The  days  shall  come,  when  vines 
"  shall  be  produced,  each  with  ten  thousand  branches, 
"  and  in  each  branch  ten  thousand  shoots,  and  on 
"  every  shoot  ten  thousand  sprigs,  and  on  every 
"  sprig  ten  thousand  bunches,  and  in  every  bunch  ten 
"  thousand  grapes,  and  every  grape  being  squozen 
"  shall  yield  five-and-twenty  metretae  of  wine.  And 
"  when  one  of  them,  that  is,  of  the  saints  shall  have 
"  laid  hold  of  a  bunch,  another  shall  cry  out,  I  am 
"  a  better  bunch ;  take  me :  by  me  bless  the  Lord.' 
"  In  like  manner  that  a  corn  of  wheat  also  should 
"  produce  ten  thousand  ears,  and  every  ear  should 
"  have  ten  thousand  corns,  and  every  corn  ten  pounds 
"  of  fine  clean  flour  :  moreover  also  that  the  remain- 
"  ing  kinds  of  fruits,  and  seeds,  and  herbs,  should  do 
"  the  same  thing,  in  a  corresponding  manner  such 
"  as  is  suitable  to  them.  And  that  all  animals, 
"  living  on  the  kinds  of  food  which  are  received 
"  from  the  ground,  should  become  peaceable,  and 
"  one  in  harmony  with  another,  being  subject  to 
"  men  with  all  subjection.  Moreover,  Papias  also, 
"  an  ancient,  who  was  an  hearer  of  John,  and  a  com- 
*'  rade  of  Polycarp,  over  and  above  bears  testimony 
"  {eTTifxapTvpei)  to  these  things,  by  writing,  in  his 
"  fourth  book;  for  there  are  five  books  which  he 
"  has  composed.  And  he  added  {that  is,  the  Lord) 
"  saying,  Now  these  things  are  worthy  of  belief  unto 
"  the  believing.  And  when  Judas,  the  traitor,  says 
"  he,  (vi%.  Papias,)  did  not  believe,  and  asked.  How 
"  then  are  such  productions  to  be  wrought  by  the 
"  Lord,  the  Lord  said,  They  shall  see,  M'ho  shall 
"  come  to  those  (times.)" 
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Perhaps  the  above  description  was  intended  by 
Eusebius,  when  he  spoke  of  those  certain  new  or 
strange  parables  and  teachings  of  the  Lord,  reported 
by  Papias.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Ire- 
naeus  attributes  it  very  plainly  not  to  him  primarily, 
but  to  the  elders  in  general,  who  had  seen  St.  John, 
and  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth :  he  mentions  Pa- 
pias at  last  only  to  say,  that  he  <iho  gave  the  same 
account  over  and  above,  in  his  fourth  book.  As  to 
the  presbyters,  or  elders,  it  is  clearly  supposed  by 
him  that  they  reported  the  above  particulars  as  what 
they  themselves  had  heard,  not  at  second  hand,  but 
directly  from  St.  John.  And  Irenseus,  as  he  tells  us 
himself^,  lived  so  near  to  the  time  of  St.  John,  that 
he  was  almost  contemporary  with  the  publication 
of  the  Revelation.  There  must,  consequently,  have 
been  many  persons  still  living  in  his  days,  who  had 
personally  known  and  conversed  with  St.  John ; 
from  whom  he  might  have  had  an  account  of  some 
or  other  of  his  oral  discourses. 

Lastly,  "  These  things  are  worthy  o?'  capable  of 
"  belief,  unto  the  believing :"  and  "  They  shall  see 
"  who  shall  come  to  those  times  :"  declarations  which 
remind  us,  especially  the  former,  of  other  sententious 
and  pregnant  gnomae  of  our  Saviour,  "  He  that  hath 
"  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  (o  tyjxiv  ara  aKovetv^ 
(XKoverx,)  and,  "  He  that  can  contain  if,  let  him  contain 
"  ^^"  (°  X'^?^^>  %tt'/'e/T«).  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  above  description,  extraordinary  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  not  known  to  have  formed  part  of  any  of 
the  spurious  or  apocryphal  Gospels,  of  which  so  many 
were  once  extant ;  nor  to  have  existed  in  any  shape 
but  that  of  an  oral  tradition,  received  by  St.  John's 
1  Lib.  V.  30.  449.  20. 
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contemporaries  from  himself,  and  preserved  in  these 
two  instances,  first  by  Papias,  and  afterwards  by 
Irenaeus,  in  writing.  All  this  is  in  favour  of  the 
presumption  that  it  is  actually  what  it  professes  to 
be ;  a  repetition  from  the  mouth  of  St.  John  of  a 
remarkable  discourse  or  prophecy,  first  actually  deli- 
vered by  our  Saviour.  And  as  to  the  matter  of  fact 
of  the  description,  relating  to  the  extraordinary 
plenty  of  all  the  productions  of  nature,  under  the 
millennium,  some  such  extraordinary  abundance  was 
a  priori  to  be  expected  of  a  dispensation  like  that, 
and  we  have  seen  is  actually  promised  in  general 
terms,  by  a  variety  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Nor  is  it  harder  of  belief,  even  as  most 
literally  to  be  understood,  than  what  Genesis  reports 
of  the  trees  of  paradise,  before  the  fall ;  or  St.  John, 
in  the  Revelation,  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  after  the 
restitution  of  all  things™. 

"^  I  am  well  aware,  however,  that  to  persons  of  a  certain  turn 
of  mind,  the  above  extract,  in  some  of  its  particulars,  will  appear 
so  marvellous,  that  unless  more  is  said  in  defence  or  explanation 
of  it,  than  the  reader  has  met  with  in  the  text,  it  is  likely  to  do 
more  harm  to  the  credit  of  the  cause,  in  support  of  which  I  ad- 
duce it,  than  good.  Dr.  Middleton  produces  it,  in  his  "  Free 
"  Enquiry,"  as  one  of  the  most  triumphant  proofs  of  the  childish 
simplicity  of  the  fathers ;  and  Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  "  Discourse 
"  on  the  Millennium,"  does  not  scruple  to  call  it,  as  one  of  the 
other  fables  of  Papias,  "■  more  infamous"  than  any  thing,  which 
can  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  Romish  legends. 

For  my  own  part,  I  find  it  in  Irenaeus,  gravely  and  seriously 
related,  as  became  a  grave  and  serious  discourse ;  and  as  I 
cannot  but  conclude  from  his  Avritings,  that  Irenaeus  had  as 
much  common  sense  as  Middleton,  and  as  delicate  a  feeling  of 
propriety  as  Whitby,  I  cannot  but  infer  also,  that  his  under- 
standing would  have  revolted  from  what  was  absurd,  and  his 
sense  of  decorum  have  been  shocked  by  what  was  infamous,  as 
soon  as  theirs. 
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No  mention,  it  is  true,  is  made  in  the  above  cita- 
tion, of  the  duration  of  the  state  of  things  in  ques- 

The  questions  which  I  should  wish  to  consider  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  are  first,  the  authenticity,  and  secondly,  the  cre- 
dibility, of  the  discourse,  which  contains  the  description  in  ques- 
tion ;  the  former  depending  on  the  historical  testimony  to  its 
origin — the  latter  on  the  substance,  or  matter  of  fact,  of  the 
description  itself. 

The  former  of  these  questions  may  be  dispatched  in  a  few 
words.  We  receive  the  account  of  this  description,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  from  Irenseus ;  Irenseus  received  it  in  his  time  from 
the  elders ;  the  elders  received  it  in  theirs  from  St.  John ;  St. 
John  received  it  in  his  from  the  Lord — and  so  it  is  traced  from 
our  own  day  to  the  fountain  head.  Let  those  who  dispute  its 
authenticity,  prove  to  us,  that  we  are  mistaken  in  considering 
it  a  genuine  part  of  the  work  of  Irenasus ;  that  Irenaeus  was 
mistaken  in  declaring  that  he  received  it  of  the  elders ;  that  the 
elders  were  mistaken  in  declaring  that  they  heard  it  from  St. 
John ;  that  St.  John  was  mistaken  in  declaring  that  he  heard  it 
from  our  Lord.  That  we  actually  have  it  from  Irenajus,  I  leave 
to  the  editors  of  his  works  to  prove ;  that  Irenseus  might  ac- 
tually have  it  from  the  elders,  that  the  elders  might  actually 
have  it  from  St.  John,  and  that  St.  John  might  actually  hear 
it  from  the  Lord — if  the  one,  for  more  or  less  of  the  duration 
of  their  lives,  lived  and  conversed  with  the  other  in  each  of 
these  instances — no  one  will  deny. 

It  is  a  gross  mistake,  and  unworthy  of  scholars,  to  infer  from 
the  words  of  Irenaeus,  that  he  derived  his  account  from  Papias. 
He  declares  himself  that  he  had  it  first  of  all,  from  the  elders  in 
general,  who  had  heard  St.  John ;  and  he  mentions  it  only  obiter, 
and  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  he  had  found  the  same  things 
also  in  Papias ;  and  by  mentioning  further  that  he  had  found 
them  in  writing  in  Papias,  he  clearly  implies  that  he  had  them 
by  word  of  mouth  from  the  elders.  And  what,  if  he  had  derived 
it  from  Papias?  the  state  of  the  case  would  not  have  been 
affected  thereby :  for  Papias  also  was  an  elder  or  ancient ;  not 
only  a  contemporary  of  Polycarp,  but,  if  Irenaeus  himself  is  to 
be  believed,  an  hearer  even  of  St.  John. 

The  apostle  St.  John  was  living  A.  D.  104:   Polycarp  suffered 
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tion.  But  Irenaeus  repeatedly  expresses  this  dura- 
tion by  a  dies  septima,  or  seventh  day,  appropriated 

martyrdom  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven^  A.  D.  164:  in  which 
casej  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old  A.  D.  104.  It  was  evi- 
dently possible  for  him,  then^  to  have  often  both  seen  and  heard 
St.  John :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  according  to  a 
variety  of  ancient  testimonies,  he  Avas  made  bishop  of  Smyrna 
by  St.  John.  The  Paschal  Chronicon  supposes  Papias  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same  time  as  Polycarp ;  and  Irenaeus, 
who  calls  them  hdipoi.,  implies  that  the  one  was  about  as  old  as 
the  other.  It  was  as  possible,  therefore,  for  Papias  to  have 
personally  known  St.  John,  as  for  Polycarp.  And  with  respect 
to  Irenaeus,  he  tells  us  expressly  of  himself  that  he  had  often 
seen  and  heard  Polycarp ;  that  his  figure,  his  voice,  his  words 
were  still  distinctly  present  to  his  recollection — in  which  case 
he  might  just  as  frequently  have  seen  and  talked  with  others, 
the  contemporaries  of  Polycarp,  all  of  whom,  like  him  and 
Papias,  whether  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  had  known 
and  conversed  with  St.  John.  And  these  contemporaries  of 
Polycarp  in  general,  and  Polycarp  himself  in  particular,  are 
that  class  of  persons  whom  Irenaeus  must  be  supposed  to 
mean,  when  he  refers  to  the  presbyters  or  elders,  (without 
specifying  the  names  of  individuals,)  who  had  seen  or  heard  the 
apostles. 

So  much  for  the  historical  or  external  testimony,  on  which 
the  authenticity  of  the  passage  in  question  rests:  let  some  words 
next  be  said  on  its  intrinsic  credibility. 

Words  of  any  kind,  which  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  are 
ascribed  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  ought  at  least  to  be  treated 
with  reverence,  out  of  respect  to  him  whose  they  are  even 
thought  to  be ;  and  cannot  be  a  fit  subject  for  banter  or  ridi- 
cule— especially  from  Christian  divines.  We  may  question  the 
fact  of  their  actually  proceeding  from  Him  ;  we  may  be  inclined 
at  first  sight  to  consider  them  unworthy  of  Him  :  but  while 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  fact's  being  true,  let  us  be  cautious 
how  we  prejudge  it  hastily — if  the  words  may  still  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Christ,  let  us  always  remember  that  whether  they 
appear  so  to  us,  or  not,  they  must  be  intrinsically  worthy  of  the 
Speaker. 
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to  rest,  and  sanctification  :  and  a  seventh  day  suj)- 
jwses  of  necessity  six  others  before  it;  and  a  seventh 

Dr.  Whitby  was  much  inclined  to  make  himself  merry  with 
the  idea  of  vines^  big  enough  to  contain  ten  thousand  branches ; 
branches  big  enough  to  contain  ten  thousand  bunches ;  bunches 
big  enough  to  contain  ten  thousand  grapes  ;  and  so  forth  :  more 
especially  with  the  idea  of  a  grape,  large  enough  to  distil 
twenty-five  metretoe,  that  is,  a  tun  of  wine,  and  grains  of  corn, 
large  enough  to  yield  ten  pounds  of  flour. 

But  before  an  objector  entertained  his  fancy  at  the  expense 
of  the  description,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  consider  that  we 
have  the  description  not  in  the  words  of  Irenaeus'  original 
Greek,  but  simply  in  those  of  the  old  Latin  version — and  that 
though  this  version,  as  it  once  existed,  might  be  in  a  remark- 
able manner  faithful  to  the  original,  yet  as  we  have  it  at  pre- 
sent, both  in  other  instances  and  in  that  which  is  under  dis- 
cussion, it  is  not  free  from  corruption. 

Dr.  Whitby  was  bound  to  consider  whether,  though  we  read, 
in  this  old  version,  at  present,  Venient  dies,  in  qnibus  vinece 
nascentur — the  author  of  the  version  himself  did  not  read  in  the 
Greek,  'EXeuo-oi/rat  jy/xepat,  iv  aii  iijiTreXaves  yevvrjdrjaovTai,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect,  and  not  eV  ais  ufineXoi  yfvvridrjaovTai — or  any 
equivalent  expression.  It  is  a  rule  with  the  author  of  this 
version  to  render  word  for  word,  in  the  order  of  the  original, 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  precision  in  the  use  of  terms — 
whence  we  may  infer  that  he  read  some  word  in  his  copy  of  the 
original,  which  answered  more  properly  to  viriea  in  Latin,  than 
vitis — which  meant  a  vineyard,  and  not  a  vine.  True  it  is,  that 
vinea  also  may  mean  a  vine  in  Latin ;  but  only  per  st/necdochen 
and  KaraxpTja-TiKcbs ;  which  renders  it  very  improbable  that  the 
author  of  the  version  would  choose  it  in  preference  to  vitis, 
to  render  so  common  a  word  in  Greek  as  a/xTreXo?,  by  another, 
equally  common  in  Latin. 

Dr.  Whitby  should  also  have  considered  whether  what  the 
version  expresses  by  decern  millia,  or  dena  millia,  in  so  many 
instances,  was  not  expressed  in  the  original  by  /avpia?  or  fxvpidbes. 
The  Latin  can  express  a  myriad  as  such,  only  by  decern  millia ; 
but  the  Greek  by  one  word,  jxvpias — and  every  scholar  is  aware, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  in  Greek,  than  the  use  of  this 
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day  of  rest  and  sanctification,  six  others  preceding, 
devoted   to  very  different  purposes.      By  each  of 

word,  fivpias,  not  to  express  ten  thousand  exactly,  but  any  num- 
ber, which  though  indefinite,  is  only  great. 

He  was  bound  also  to  consider,  whether,  if  we  reflect  on  the 
peculiar  connexion  and  opposition  both  of  terms  and  ideas,  in 
the  rest  of  the  description — where  the  botrues  are  said  to  be 
contained  in  the  Jlagella ;  the  jiagella  in  the  brachia,  and  the 
brachia  in  the  palmites — as  the  proper  sense  of  botrues  is  the 
bunches  or  clusters,  and  that  of  the  Jlagella  is  the  sprigs,  the 
shoots  or  offsets,  from  the  branches  of  the  vine,  as  such — the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  does  not  require  that  if  we  understand  these 
jlagella  of  the  shoots — the  brachia  of  the  branches,  Ave  must  un- 
derstand the  palmites  of  the  vine  itself — and  consequently,  if  the 
text  is  not  corrupt,  as  the  translator  might  have  read  jSXao-rol 
for  Jlagella,  and  KXrjfiara  for  brachia,  so  he  must  have  read  some 
such  word  for  palmites,  as  oluapides — which  would  equally  mean 
either  a  j/oung  vine,  or  a  bratich  of  the  vine — a  pabnes,  as  such. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  candid  and  ingenuous  critic 
might  perhaps  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  description  was  to  speak  of  vineyards,  with  a  vast 
number  of  vines,  but  not  necessarily  ten  thousand ;  and  vines 
with  a  vast  number  of  branches,  but  not  absolutely  ten  thou- 
sand ;  and  so  in  the  rest  of  the  description. 

But  perhaps  Dr.  Whitby  Avould  reply,  I  admit  the  possibility 
of  this  construction ;  and  I  allow  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  soften 
the  marvellous  character  of  the  supposed  event.  But  what  do 
you  say  to  the  particular  circumstance  of  one  grape's  yielding  a 
tun  of  wine — or  one  grain  of  corn's  yielding  ten  pounds  of  flour  ? 
who  ever  heard  of  such  monstrous  grapes — or  such  huge  grains 
of  corn,  as  these? 

In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that 
Dr.  Whitby  presumed  that  a  single  berry  from  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
or  a  single  grain  from  an  ear  of  corn — which  were  to  yield  all 
this  amount  of  wine  or  flour,  must  be  proportionably  large  them- 
selves ;  and  therefore,  that  he  conceived  the  essence  of  the  mi- 
racle, which  was  to  account  for  such  eiiects,  to  consist  in  magni- 
fying the  berry  or  the  grain,  so  much  beyond  its  natural  size,  to 
yield  so  much  more  than  its  natural  product.     But  what,  if  this 
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these  six  days,  too,  before  the  seventh,  Irenaeus  un- 
derstands a  period  of  a  thousand  years  ;  and  there- 
preconception  is  altogether  mistaken  ?  what,  if  the  berrj-  or  the 
grain  should  both  be  no  bigger  than  usual,  yet  the  same  result 
still  be  produced  ? 

I  confess,  I  see  no  ground  whatever  in  the  language  of  the 
original,  to  raise  the  expectation  that  either  vines  or  branches, 
or  stalks  of  corn,  or  bunches  or  ears,  or  berries  or  grains, 
should  be  any  of  them  larger  than  natural,  even  while  it  is  pro- 
mised, or  appears  to  be  promised,  that  one  berry  should  produce 
a  tun  of  wine — one  grain,  ten  pounds  of  Hour.  The  essence  of 
the  miracle  lies  not  in  the  supposed  magnitude  of  the  berry  or 
grain — as  strictly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  the  wine  or 
flour ;  but  in  the  supposed  quantity  of  the  wine  or  flour,  as  so 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  berry  and 
grain. 

That  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  agency  of  a  power, 
nothing  less  than  omnipotent,  in  explaining  either  of  these 
phenomena,  we  may  take  for  granted :  that  if  we  are  at 
liberty  to  appeal  to  Omnipotence,  either  of  these  phenomena 
abstractedly  would  be  equally  possible — is  also  unquestion- 
able. It  requires  a  departure  from  the  order  of  nature,  to 
constitute  a  miracle  ;  and  the  order  of  nature  may  be  de- 
parted from  in  a  given  way,  to  a  greater  degree  or  a  less, 
which  will  so  far  entail  to  our  apprehensions,  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  the  same  miraculous  efl*ect,  and  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  the  exertion  of  power,  necessary  to  produce  it.  But  to 
Omnipotence  it  is  just  as  easy  to  produce  a  great  eflfect  of  a 
given  kind,  as  a  little  one.  That  a  grain  of  corn  should  pro- 
duce a  grain  of  flour  is  no  miracle  ;  that  a  grain  of  corn  should 
yield  an  ounce  of  flour,  is  a  miracle  to  a  certain  extent ;  that  it 
should  yield  a  pound,  is  a  miracle  of  the  same  kind,  to  a  still 
greater  extent :  yet  God  Almighty  can  as  easily  cause  a  grain 
of  wheat  to  yield  an  ounce  of  flour,  as  a  grain  ;  and  one  pound, 
as  one  ounce,  and  Icn  pounds,  as  one. 

The  question  then  at  issue  between  myself  and  Dr.  Whitby 
would  be  this ;  admitting  the  necessity  of  a  miracle  to  account 
cither  for  his  construction  of  the  phenomenon,  or  mine — which 
is  the  more  reasonable  of  the  two  ?  to  which  of  the  modes  of 
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fore,  by  the  seventh  also,  which  ensues  at  the  end  of 
all,  devoted  to  the  sabbatic  reign  and  rest,  he  must, 

miraculous  agency  should  we  have  recourse — to  that  wliich 
magnifies  the  natural  size  of  the  grain,  to  be  proportional  to  tlie 
unnatural  degree  of  the  result,  or  to  that  -which  multiplies  the 
natural  degree  of  the  result,  without  altering  the  natural  size  of 
the  grain  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  observe,  that  miraculous  effects 
as  such,  that  is,  effects  M'hich  must  be  referred  at  once  to  the 
exercise  of  creative  power,  are  produced  either  e'|  ovk  ovtcov — or 
e^  vTTapxovToav — that  is,  the  vk-q,  or  material  cause  of  such  effects, 
either  had  no  previous  existence  until  they  were  produced,  or  it 
had.  In  the  former  case,  we  may  say  that  the  creative  energy 
both  produces  its  materials,  and  then  gives  them  their  form  and 
shape  ;  in  the  latter,  that  it  makes  use  of  means  already  pro- 
vided, it  works  with  materials  already  in  being — in  producing 
the  miraculous  effect. 

JMiraculous  agency  of  the  first  kind  was  never,  that  we  know 
of,  resorted  to,  except  once,  at  the  beginning  of  things,  when 
the  Deity  created  the  materials  or  elements  of  the  universe,  out 
of  nothing.  After  that  first  production — the  latter  became  the 
established  rule  of  the  Divine  proceedings,  in  their  own  most 
proper,  and  most  immediate  effects.  I  need  not  remind  the 
reader  how  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  itself,  from  the 
moment  it  descends  into  particulars,  exhibits  the  Almighty 
Demiurge  operating  according  to  this  rule — forming  fish  of 
the  waters  of  the  sea ;  birds  and  winged  things  of  the  air ; 
herbs,  trees,  rej)tiles  and  beasts,  and  mankind  himself,  of  the 
ground  previously  brought  into  being. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  should  consider  it  much  more 
consistent  with  the  established  principle  of  the  Divine  agency 
in  producing  miraculous  effects — that  it  should  enable  a  certain 
natural  substance,  as  one  berry  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  one 
grain  of  corn,  to  yield  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  wine  or 
flour — by  adding  to  the  natural  measure  of  the  produce,  than  by 
increasing  the  natural  capacity  of  the  substance.  For  this  woUld 
be  to  produce  a  miracle,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  the  least  miraculous 
manner,  and  to  bring  about  a  preternatural  effect,  after  a  method 
as  near  to  the  natural  as  possible  :  consisting  in  constant  but 
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on  the  same  principle,  have  understood  a  period  of 
a  thousand  years. 

insensible  additions  to  the  natural  content  of  the  substance — 
which  would  certainly  be  multiplied  but  multiplied  gradually ; 
the  increments  at  each  stage  of  the  process,  being  strictly  pro- 
portional to  the  decrements  ;  the  disproportion  of  the  end  to  the 
beginning  of  the  process,  not  lying  in  the  parts,  but  in  the  ag- 
gregate; and  the  original  substance  apparently  not  growing  less, 
rather  than  becoming  greater,  and  continuing  to  yield  or  pro- 
duce, without  wasting  or  being  exhausted. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  principle,  than  by  calling  the 
attention  of  my  reader  to  certain  instances  of  miraculous  effects, 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  which  Dr.  Whitby 
himself  would  acknowledge  to  be  grave  and  serious  realities, 
literally  to  be  received,  exactly  as  they  are  related — yet  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  cases  in  point  to  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween us. 

First,  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  clothing  of  the 
Israelites  for  forty  years,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
waxed  not  old  on  their  persons,  nor  their  shoes  on  their  feet. 
In  what  did  the  essence  of  the  miracle  consist,  which  accounts 
for  this  effect  ?  Simply,  in  the  fact  that  the  very  same  thing 
which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  have  had  a  power  of  lasting 
only  a  few  months'  time,  was  endued  with  a  new  power  of  last- 
ing for  forty  years. 

Again;  we  read  that  two  grown  up  persons,  a  younger  person, 
and  more  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  family,  subsisted  for 
a  period  of  time  not  much  less  than  three  years  in  all,  on  an  hand- 
ful of  meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  in  a  cruise.  How 
this  was  effected,  let  scripture  declare  in  its  own  language :  the 
barrel  of  meal  was  daily  consumed,  but  wasted  not ;  the  oil  in 
the  cruise  was  daily  expended,  yet  failed  not — that  is,  neither 
was  once  for  all  increased,  yet  neither  was  permitted  to  grow 
less,  in  bulk. 

Again ;  we  read,  that  meat  and  drink,  taken  at  one  meal,  sup- 
ported Elijah  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  How  was  this  } 
Not  surely  by  causing  the  prophet  to  eat  at  once,  as  much  as 
would  have  supported  forty  men  for  one  day — but  by  enabling 
as  nuich  as  would  ordinarily  support  one  man  only  one  day,  to 
support  the  same  man  forty  days. 
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I  shall  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the 
testimony  of  Tertullian,  a  Christian  writer,  of  Africa; 

Again ;  we  read  that  twenty  loaves,  none  of  them  sufficient 
for  one  man  at  a  time,  Avere  set  at  once  before  a  hundred  men ; 
and  that  they  had  not  only  enough,  but  to  spare.  Was  this,  by 
causing  one  loaf  to  become  as  large  as  five — or,  without  altering 
its  sensible  magnitude,  enabling  one  to  go  as  far  as  five  ? 

Again ;  we  read  that  a  single  pot  full  of  oil  Avas  enabled  to 
fill,  Avithout  being  exhausted,  as  many  pots  of  all  sizes,  as  the 
same  person  had  of  her  oAvn,  or  Avas  able  to  borroAv,  on  purpose, 
from  her  neighbours.  Yet  the  oil  Avas  poured  into  one  neAV 
vessel  after  another,  out  of  the  same  pot — Avithout  appearing  to 
waste,  until  the  last  pot  Avas  filled ;  and  then,  as  holy  AArit  in- 
forms us,  the  oil  itself  Avas  stayed.  Will  any  one  deny,  that 
this  is  very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing,  as  if  a  berry  of  the 
olive  had  been  squozen,  and  made  to  distil,  until  it  had  filled 
an  hogshead  of  oil } 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  in  point,  and  that  to  AA'hich  I 
AA'ould  especially  direct  the  reader's  attention,  is  the  first  of  the 
tAvo  instances  of  the  miraculous  feeding,  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels. Upon  that  occasion,  five  loaves  of  bread  Avere  rendered 
suflicient  to  satisfy  a  number  of  persons,  who  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  ten  thousand  in  all.  I  assert  this,  because 
the  number  of  men  alone,  was  five  thousand :  and  the  number 
of  Avomen,  and  persons  Avhether  male  or  female,  yet  under  the 
age  of  manhood,  that  is,  under  tAventy,  Avould  equal  that  of  the 
men.  Besides,  one  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  Avho  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  surveying  and  estimating  the  actual  number,  and  so 
of  conjecturing  Avhat  quantity  of  bread  it  AA'ould  require  to  feed 
them,  is  represented  as  observing — tAVo  hundred  denarii  worth 
of  bread  Avould  not  suflice  them,  that  eacli  might  receive  a  Utile. 
I  Avill  reckon  this  Utile  at  a  third  of  an  ordinary  meal,  three  of 
Avhich  the  ancients  Avere  accustomed  to  make  in  a  day. 

NoAV  a  denarius  of  money  in  these  times,  Avould  purchase  a 
modius  of  bread  corn,  and  a  modiiis  of  bread  corn,  at  the  rate  of 
a  sextarius  and  an  half  a  day,  Avould  afford  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence to  one  man,  for  five  days ;  to  five  men,  for  one  day ; 
to  fifteen  men  for  one  meal  in  the  day ;  and  for  a  third  of  a 
meal,  to  forty-five  men  at  once.     Two  hundred  denarii  Avorth  of 
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and  a  contemporary  of  Irenseus ;  one  of  the  last  of 

bread,  then,  would  furnish  one  third  of  a  meal  to  nine  thousand 
men  at  once :  and  this  is  Philip's  conjectural  estimate  of  the 
number,  present  about  our  Saviour  on  this  occasion. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  any  one  of  the  five  barley  loaves 
would  have  served  one  man  for  a  meal — for  how  much  would  it 
have  served  two  thousand  ?  The  two  thousandth  part  of  a  meal. 
Yet  it  was  made  competent  to  give  a  full  meal  to  every  one  of 
them,  and  a  good  deal  over  to  spare.  How  was  this  }  by  mag- 
nifying one  loaf  into  two  thousand  times  its  natural  bulk  ?  or 
enabling  one  loaf  to  produce  two  thousand  times  its  natural  ef- 
fect, in  being  broken,  without  being  spent,  and  being  still  dis- 
tributed, without  being  all  given  away  ? 

So  much,  on  the  credibilitij,  or  internal  evidence  of  the  de- 
scription, which  Dr.  JMiddleton  considered  so  marvellously 
puerile  and  absurd ;  and  Dr.  Whitby  called  so  infamous  a  fable. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  discover  nothing  in  it,  which  can  justly 
be  excepted  against  by  any  one,  who  will  only  concede,  what  is 
in  fact  antecedently  probable,  that  under  such  a  dispensation  of 
things  as  the  millennary,  if  it  ever  takes  place,  the  goodness  of 
God  will  actuate  his  power,  and  the  power  of  God  Avill  give 
effect  to  his  goodness,  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  to  every 
conceivable  degree — in  attesting  his  personal  part  and  agency  in 
such  a  dispensation,  and  in  dispensing  his  blessings  to  its  proper 
subjects.  Under  such  a  dispensation  as  the  millennium,  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  things  at  present, — with  what  ive  call 
the  established  order  of  nature, — every  thing  may  be  miraculous, 
and  at  variance  with  that  order  ;  yet  nothing  extraordinary  with 
respect  to  itself, — nothing  at  variance  with  its  own  order, — as 
then  subsisting.  The  direct  interposition  of  almighty  power  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  the  production  of  a  variety  of  effects, 
may  be  just  as  much  matter  of  course  then,  as  it  is  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary at  present :  and  what  is  natural,  according  to  our 
apprehension,  and  what  is  preternatural — what  is  agreeable  to 
our  experience,  and  what  is  contrary  to  it — may  be  so  harmo- 
niously blended  in  such  a  state  of  things,  that  it  shall  be  hard 
to  say  which  is  the  predominating  character  of  the  whole,  and 
in  which  way  the  God  of  nature  renders  himself  most  statedly 
and  most  frequently  sensible — whether  in  his  ordinary  mode  of 
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his  works  which  have  come  down  to  us,  his  five 

operation,  according  to  the  well-known  established  laws  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  antecedent  and  consequent,  which  we  call  the 
course  of  nature,  or  in  his  extraordinary — in  departing  from 
them — and  working  results  the  same  in  geiicre,  but  different  in 
specie,  after  a  manner  proportionably  different  also. 

That  every  circumstance  of  the  description  need  not  be 
literally  understood,  the  general  import  of  which  will  suffice  for 
all  necessary  purposes — is  self-evident.  For  instance — that  one 
bunch  shall  actually  cry  out  to  another^  though  a  part  of  the 
description,  is  no  necessary  consequence ;  if  all  that  is  implied 
by  this  circumstance  be  simply,  that  every  thing  which  can  at- 
tract the  eye  in  the  shape  of  natural  delights,  shall  then  be  so 
perfect  of  its  kind,  that  it  shall  be  difficult  to  choose  between 
two  things  of  like  kind,  or  to  say  which  is  to  be  preferred  to 
which.  Literally  construing  this  description  of  the  times  of  the 
kingdom,  only  so  far  as  concerns  two  positive  future  truths,  the 
certainty  of  a  prodigious  display  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
therefore  a  proportionate  display  of  the  power  of  God,  which 
are  then  to  take  place — why  may  we  not  suppose  the  rest  of 
the  passage — the  choice  of  the  sentiments,  the  cast  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  specification  of  particulars — to  be  the  innocent  play- 
fulness of  a  prophetical  fancy,  warmed  by  the  subject,  and  dis- 
porting itself  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  so  grateful  a 
picture  ? 

But  an  objector,  who  is  not  yet  satisfied,  may  perhaps  demand. 
How  can  we  conceive  a  state  of  things,  in  which  such  extraordi- 
nary, and  to  all  appearance,  such  unnecessary  exertions  of  the 
divine  power  and  goodness,  as  making  a  single  grape  yield  a  tun 
of  wine,  or  a  single  grain  of  wheat  ten  pounds  of  flour,  can  be 
familiar  occurrences  ?  Is  not  this  to  suppose  a  waste  of  power, 
and  an  abuse  of  goodness,  much  beyond  what  can  be  wanted, 
and  therefore,  what  is  credible  ? 

To  this  objection,  I  reply,  first — that  it  does  not  appear  from 
any  thing  which  has  yet  been  said,  whether  such  exertions  of  the 
divine  power  and  goodness  will  take  place,  even  under  the  mil- 
lenniimi,  unless  there  be  occasion  for  them ;  and  that  to  call 
them  strictly  an  abuse  of  the  divine  energies  in  either  respect,  is 
more  than  we  have  a  right  to  say. 
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books  against  Marcion,  having  been  written  in  the 

In  the  next  place,  sujiposing  they  might  so  be  called,  I  wonlil 
ask,  whether  that  which  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
divine  operations  even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  may  not  much  more  fitly  be  a  characteristic  of  the  state 
of  things  under  the  millennium  ?  Is  there  no  ivasie  of  the 
divine  power,  is  there  no  abuse  of  the  divine  goodness,  as  it 
may  appear  to  our  finite  apprehensions,  discernible  in  the  sub- 
lunary works  of  God  ?  Is  not  profusion,  boundless  profusion, 
and  variety,  endless  variety,  each  for  its  own  sake,  as  far  as  we 
can  see  or  judge,  one  of  the  established  laws  ^\'hich  regulate  the 
exercise  of  creative  power,  and  determine  the  measure  of  creative 
goodness,  at  present?  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  this  theme, 
by  descending  to  the  enumeration  of  particulars  in  the  several 
kingdoms  of  nature. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark,  unfathonied  caves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born,  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

To  come  to  the  recorded  instances  of  the  exercise  of  divine 
power,  in  subserviency  to  divine  bounty.  As  it  is  just  as  easy 
for  infinite  power  to  do  much  of  a  given  kind  of  effect,  as  to 
do  little ;  so  is  it  just  as  agreeable  to  infinite  goodness  to  give 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  blessing,  as  to  give  little :  and  as  God 
is  said  to  love  a  cheerful  giver,  so  where  he  sets  the  example  in 
giving,  and  gives  spontaneously  and  from  himself,  he  gives 
liberally,  nay  lavishly — he  does  not  proceed  by  measure  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  nor  oeconomize  and  husband  his  riches,  in 
the  dispensations  of  his  bounty.  Were  it  otherwise — even  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  which  is  derived  immediately  from  his 
presence,  would  still  be  incomplete ;  and  angels  and  saints  in 
the  enjoyment  of  theii-  Creator,  would  still  be  conscious  of  a 
craving  void,  which  he  had  purposely  left  unfulfilled. 

The  oeconomy  of  power  in  the  production  of  a  miraculous 
eflfect,  has  never  been  particularly  remarked  upon,  except  in  the 
working  of  the  miracle  of  the  tribute  money ;  and  yet  even 
then,  though  the  tribute  for  one  person  merely  was  wanted,  the 
means  of  paying  it  were  provided  for  two.  In  other  instances, 
though  the  miracle  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  single  s[)ecific  eflfect. 
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fifteenth  of  Severus,  A.  D.  208.  at  which  time  Ter- 

a  little  consideration  will  shew  us,  that  besides  that,  a  great  deal 
more  is  necessarily  implied  in  it,  either  before,  or  after,  or  along 
with  it :  as  in  giving  perfect  health  and  strength  to  one  just  be- 
fore weakened,  exhausted,  emaciated  with  sickness ;  restoring  a 
dead  body  to  life,  that  is,  reanimating  the  whole  frame ;  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  one  born  blind,  and  at  the  same  time  communi- 
cating all  the  ideas  of  sight ;  giving  speech  to  the  dumb,  and 
along  with  that  the  knowledge  of  an  articulate  language — and 
so  forth. 

When  God  created  a  garden  of  Eden,  a  paradise  of  delights, 
for  the  first  pair  of  mankind ;  he  filled  it  full  of  every  conceiv- 
able natural  enjoyment,  though  as  yet  there  were  only  two  of 
his  rational  creation,  who  were  intended  to  use  and  enjoy  it — 
to  feed  upon  its  sweets,  to  admire  its  beauties,  and  to  consume 
its  varied  productions.  When  he  created  manna  for  the  daily 
support  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  souls,  in  the  wilderness, 
forty  years,  he  did  not  let  fall  an  homer  full  apiece,  for  each 
person  only,  every  morning — but  a  great  deal  more,  which 
melted  as  the  sun  grew  hot,  or  if  it  lay  until  the  next  day, 
bred  worms  and  stank.  When  he  produced  them  water  out 
of  the  flinty  rock,  the  new  created  springs  did  not  cease  to 
flow,  when  they  had  served  their  immediate  need,  but  continued 
to  refresh  the  arid  bosom  of  the  desert,  long  after  they  had 
slaked  the  thirst  of  the  people  of  God.  When  he  created  quails 
to  satisfy  their  lust  after  meat,  and  rained  feathered  fowl  on 
them  as  thick  as  dust — he  caused  them  to  lie  round  about  their 
encampment  a  day's  journey  on  this  side,  and  a  day's  journey 
on  that  side — that  is,  eighteen  miles  in  every  direction — more, 
no  doubt,  by  far  than  even  that  immense  multitude  could  want 
or  could  consume,  at  once.  When  our  Lord  turned  water  into 
wine — he  was  not  content  to  change  one  water-pot  full  only  into 
that  substance,  (though  each  one  contained  twenty-five  gallons — 
more  than  could  have  been  needed  for  the  immediate  occasion,) 
but  he  changed  the  contents  of  aU  the  six,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons  in  all.  When  he  fed  the  five  thousand,  the  fragments 
alone  filled  twelve  cophini,  (each  of  them  large  enough  to  hold  a 
man,)  while  the  five  loaves  originally,  had  all  been  carried  by 
one  lad. 
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tiillian  himself  was  an  old  man.  I  shall  produce  a 
passage  from  this  work,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  elaborate  of  his  treatises". 

'•  Concerning,  however,  the  restoration  of  Judaea, 
"  which  the  Jews  themselves  also  are  led  by  the 
"  names  of  places  and  regions  to  hope  for,  as  it  is 
"  described,  in  what  manner  the  allegorical  method 
"  of  interpretation  would  be  spiritually  applicable  to 
"•  Christ,  and  to  the  church,  and  to  its  constitution 
"  and  uses — to  go  through  particulars  is  both  a 
"  long  business,  and  as  regularly  treated  of,  is  the 
"  subject  of  another  work  of  ours,  which  we  en- 
"  title,  '  Of  the  hope  of  the  faithful,'  and  at  pre- 
"  sent  may  be  dispensed  with,  simply  because  the 
"  question  is  not  about  an  earthly,  but  about  an 
"  heavenly  kind  of  promising. 

"  For  we  do  indeed  confess,  that  a  kingdom  on 
"  earth  is  promised  us ;  but  before  the  time  of  hea- 
"  ven — but  in  another  state — because  in  a  city  the 
"  work  of  God,  Jerusalem  brought  down  from  hea- 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  pursue  this  argument  any 
further.  I  have  answered  such  objections  to  the  credibility  of 
the  description,  attributed  to  our  Saviour,  as  seemed  likely  to 
be  urged  against  it  from  the  nature  of  the  description  itself — 
and  have  shcAvn,  I  think,  that  when  rightly  explained,  and 
judged  of  by  the  analogy  of  the  divine  proceedings,  whether 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  in  general,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
is  not  worthy  of  its  reputed  Author,  and  may  not  be  ultimately 
verified  by  the  event.  One  further  objection,  which  will  perhaps 
occur  as  readily  as  any — that  so  abundant  a  supply  of  natural 
good  things — corn,  wine,  and  the  like,  as  this  description  sup- 
poses under  the  millennium,  is  not  compatible  with  the  inno- 
cence, the  purity,  the  temperance  and  moderation,  which  must 
also  be  characteristic  of  such  a  dispensation — I  shall  find  an  op- 
portunity of  answering  at  large  hereafter. 

n  Lib.  iii.  24.     Operr.  i.  17H. 
VOL.  I.  X 
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"  veil,  after  the  resurrection  for  a  thousand  years. 
"  This  city  both  Ezekiel  knew,  and  the  apostle  John 
"  saw,  and  the  new  word  of  prophecy  which  we  be- 
"  lievers  have  among  us,  bears  it  witness,  so  as  even 
"  to  have  foretold  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of 
"  such  a  city  before  the  reality  of  it,  by  way  of  sign. 
"  In  a  word,  the  thing  was  certified  upon  the  expedi- 
"  tion  into  the  east.  For  we  have  the  testimony 
"  even  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  fact,  that  every  morn- 
"  ing,  at  sunrise,  for  forty  days  a  city  was  seen  in 
"  Judaea,  hanging  from  heaven,  with  all  its  array  of 
"  walls,  gradually  vanishing  as  the  day  advanced, 
"  and  at  other  times,  when  close  at  hand,  totally  lost. 
"  This  we  say  is  the  city  provided  by  God,  to  receive 
"  the  saints  in  the  resurrection,  and  to  refresh  them 
"  with  an  abundance  of  all  goods,  only  of  a  spiritual 
"  kind,  as  a  compensation  for  those  which  in  the 
"  world  we  have  either  despised  or  lost.  And  in- 
"  deed  it  is  but  just  and  worthy  of  God,  that  his 
"  servants  should  there  also  exult  and  rejoice,  where 
"  they  have  been  afflicted  likewise,  for  his  name's 
*'  sake.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
"  heaven  :  and  when  its  thousand  years  are  over, 
'"  the  period,  within  which  is  comprehended  the  re- 
*'  surrection  of  the  saints,  rising  some  earlier,  some 
"  later,  according  to  their  deserts,  then,  as  soon  as 
"  the  destruction  of  the  world  and  the  conflagration 
"  of  the  judgment  are  carried  into  effect,  being 
"  changed  in  a  moment  into  the  substance  of  angels, 
"  I  mean  through  that  clothing  upon  of  incorruption, 
"  we  shall  be  translated  to  a  kingdom  in  heaven ;  of 
"  which  we  are  treating  at  present,  as  of  a  kingdom 
"  not  preached  of  with  the  Creator  God,  and  there- 
*'  fore,  which  ascertains  the  Christ,  by  whom  it  was 
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"  first  brought  to  light,  and  by  whom  only,  to  he  the 
"  Christ  of  another  God  o." 

We  shall  probably  be  told,  to  raise  a  prejudice 
against  this  testimony,  that  Tertullian  was  now  a 
Montanist ;  and  that  the  Montanists  were  believers 
in  the  millennium.  Whether  he  was  ever  after- 
wards a  Montanist,  is  a  point  open  to  a  question ; 
though  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  when  he  wrote 
this  treatise  against  Marcion,  he  was  still  so.  But, 
allowing  that  having  once  become  a  convert  to  the 
pretensions  of  Montanus,  he  continued  so  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  allowing  too,  as  fully  as  the  most  de- 
termined of  his  opponents  could  wish,  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  Montanus  were  vain  and  fantastical,  or 
impious  and  blasphemous,  and  that  he  was  either  a 
visionary  or  an  impostor — still  I  should  contend,  that 
Montanus'  belief  in  the  futurity  of  a  millennium  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  peculiar  tenets  in  other  re- 
spects ;  that  the  belief  in  this  doctrine  was  no  part 
of  Montanism  as  such  ;  that  it  was  professed  by 
numbers  of  Christians  before  the  time  of  Montanus, 
and  by  numbers  of  Christians  after  it,  any  of  whom 
would  have  been  the  foremost  to  condemn  the  dog- 
mas of  his  sect  in  particular ;  in  short  that  Mon- 
tanus and  his  followers  were  believers  in  the  mil- 
lennium, because  it  was  the  current  expectation  of 
their  times — not  because  such  a  belief  was  necessary 
to  their  peculiar  opinions,  but  because,  in  every 
thing  which  did  not  exclusively  concern  their  own 
sect,  or  the   principles   of  their  proper  creed,  they 

o  Cf.  Operr.  ii.  335—340,  Adv.  Jud.  14 :  iii.  253,  De  Res. 
Carnis  22 :  258,  ibid.  25 :  280,  ibid.  35 :  iv.  7,  De  Ora- 
tione  5.  142,  De  Spectaculis  30.  207,  De  Baptismo  19. 
293,  De  Anima  37. 
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agreed  with  the  body  of  the  church,  and  were  as 
orthodox  as  the  rest.  So  far,  then,  from  considering 
it  an  objection  to  Tertullian's  opinions  concerning 
the  millennium,  that  he  was  probably  a  Montanist, 
and  entertained  other  notions,  peculiar  to  that  sect, 
I  should  not  have  scrupled  to  adduce  the  testimony 
of  Montanus  himself  to  the  same  point,  had  it  been 
on  record — as  just  as  good  a  witness  to  the  fact  of 
the  reception  of  the  belief,  and  just  as  much  entitled 
to  attention  in  that  capacity,  as  Justin  Martyr  or 
Irenseus ;  neither  of  whom  can  be  suspected  of  a 
leaning  to  Montanism,  no  more  than  Papias,  who 
flourished  before  them  both. 

By  the  Creator  {God)  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
above  passage,  TertuUian  understood  the  Demiurgus, 
or  God  of  the  Old  Testament — between  whom,  and 
the  Supreme  Deity,  the  God  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  principles  of  Mar- 
cion,  like  those  of  Gnosticism  in  every  shape,  pro- 
fessed to  draw  a  personal  distinction ;  and  the  pro- 
position, though  somewhat  obscure,  means  in  general, 
that  life  and  immortality,  such  as  await  the  faithful, 
in  the  state  of  things  after  the  millennium,  that  is, 
in  heaven,  having  been  brought  to  light  exclusively 
by  the  Gospel,  shewed  the  Christ  by  whom  they 
were  brought  to  light,  not  to  be  the  Christ  of  the 
Demiurge,  but  of  another  God. 

We  see  too,  in  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  pre- 
cedes this,  an  intimation  of  another  opinion  of  Ter- 
tuUian's,  to  which,  however,  we  are  not  bound  to 
subscribe,  viz.  that  though  all  the  saints  will  rise 
during  the  millennium,  they  will  not  rise  at  once, 
but  gradually  or  successively,  and  j)^'^  meritis.  It 
seems  also  that  he  construed  St.  Paul's  assurance  of 
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our  being  all  changed  in  a  moment,  and  into  the 
substance  of  angels,  (agreeably,  no  doubt,  to  our 
Lord's  doctrine  of  men's  becoming  /o-ayyeXo*  "  equal 
"  to  the  angels,"  at  the  resurrection  ;)  as  what  would 
take  effect  on  the  close  of  the  millennary  period, 
but  before  the  transition  into  heaven. 

But  when  he  refers,  in  the  outset,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  some  new  word  of  prophecy  among  Chris- 
tians, as  having  promised  that  the  New  Jerusalem, 
besides  being  seen  by  Ezekiel  and  St.  John,  should 
be  exhibited  in  effigy  or  outline,  as  a  sign  or  symbol 
of  the  future  city ;  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  as- 
surance he  appeals  to  the  phenomenon  of  a  city's 
being  seen  in  Judaea,  for  forty  days,  in  the  air,  every 
morning — during  Severus'  expedition  into  the  east ; 
we  may  presume  it  is  to  some  prophecy  of  his  party 
that  he  refers,  among  whom  the  gift  of  prophecy 
was  more  commonly  claimed,  than  any  other  su])er- 
natural  endowment.  Not  that,  as  I  think  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  gift  of  prophecy  had  yet  ceased 
among  Christians  generally,  in  the  days  of  Tertullian. 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  consideration  of 
our  testimonies.  It  appears  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  sometime  before  the  ninth  of  Gallienus, 
A.  D.  262,  Nepos,  a  bishop  in  Egypt,  wrote  a  book, 
of  which  Eusebius  gives  an  account!',  describing  its 
author  as  teaching  "  that  the  promises  made  to  the 
"  saints  in  the  holy  scriptures,  should  be  fulfilled 
"  rather  after  the  Jewish  fashion  ;  and  supposing 
"  that  there  will  be  a  certain  period  of  a  thousand 
"  years  upon  this  earth,  to  be  spent  in  bodily  enjoy- 

P  E.  H.  vii.  23,  24.  270,  D,  &c.  28.  278.  B.     Cf.  Theodoret. 
iv.  34G.     Ha.Tet.  Fabb.  Compend.  iii.  6. 
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"  inent.  At  least,"  says  he,  "having  expected  to  con- 
"  firm  his  own  opinion  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John, 
"  he  wrote  a  certain  treatise  concerning  this  point, 
"  which  he  entitled  a  Refutation  of  Allegorists  (or 
"  Allegorizers.)" 

He  was  replied  to  by  Dionysius,  the  contem- 
porary bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a  work,  in  two 
books,  entitled,  "  Of  Promises,"  (Trep/  hayyeXitav.) 
The  preface  of  the  second  book  gave  Nepos  a  high 
character,  for  his  faith,  his  industry,  his  conversa- 
tion in  the  scriptures ;  the  variety  of  the  Psalms, 
which  he  had  composed,  and  which  were  in  general 
use  among  the  brethren :  and  it  mentions  withal 
that  Nepos  was  dead  before  the  work  of  Dionysius, 
in  reply  to  his,  appeared.  The  acme  of  Nepos,  then, 
probably  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  We  learn  also  that  his  work  was  highly 
esteemed  ;  being  thought  to  have  demonstrated  by 
irrefragable  arguments,  that  Christ's  kingdom  would 
be  a  terrestrial  one. 

We  are  further  informed,  that  his  opinions  had 
obtained  a  very  general  reception  in  Egypt,  espe- 
cially in  the  Arsinoite  Nome  ;  probably  because  it 
was  his  own  diocese,  or  connected  with  it :  with  the 
churches  of  which  district,  Dionysius  tells  us  that  he 
held  a  three  days'  conference,  from  morning  till 
evening,  on  the  points  at  issue  between  himself  and 
them ;  a  conference,  conducted  on  either  side  with 
exemplary  temper  and  moderation,  and  ending  in 
the  renunciation  of  their  opinions,  by  the  advocates 
of  the  opposite  party,  as  abundantly  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  Dionysius,  that  they  were  in  error. 

While  we  admire  the  spirit  of  charity  and  can- 
dour, in  which  this  controversy  was  conducted,  and 
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applaud  the  anxiety  of  Dionysius  to  recover  any  of 
the  churches  under  his  care  from  opinions,  which  he 
believed  to  be  mistaken  —  still  we  may  say,  that 
perhaps  had  Nepos  been  alive  to  answer  for  himself, 
his  party  would  not  so  easily  have  been  silenced. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  too,  that  we  have  not 
his  own  work,  from  which  we  might  learn  the  real 
opinions  of  its  author,  on  the  subject  of  the  millen- 
nary  promises.  The  accounts  given  of  them  by 
Dionysius,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  others, 
are  the  accounts  of  adversaries,  who  might  uninten- 
tionally misrepresent  them,  and  we  may  take  it  for 
granted,  have  laid  things  to  the  charge  of  their  au- 
thor, which  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  disclaim. 

For  example — it  would  be  a  necessary  inference 
from  what  Dionysius  stated  in  his  book,  that  Nepos 
supposed  Christ  was  to  have  no  kingdom,  except 
upon  earth.  Now  no  former  millennarian,  as  Pa- 
pias,  Justin,  Irenseus,  or  Tertullian,  broached  this 
doctrine;  it  is  very  unlikely  therefore  that  Nepos 
would  do  so.  A  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
whether  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  a  kingdom,  from  all  eter- 
nity and  to  all  eternity,  in  heaven.  The  former  is 
in  fact,  as  the  millennarians  view  it,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  latter. 

Again,  we  must  have  concluded  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  Dionysius,  that  whosoever  espoused  the 
opinions  of  Nepos  on  the  millennium,  "  must  have 
*'  made  light  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  have  set 
"  aside  the  Gospels  ;  undervalued  the  Epistles ;  en- 
"  tertained  not  one  sublime  and  exalted  conception ; 
"  nothing  worthy  of  the  glorious  appearance  of  our 
"  Lord,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  truly  incarnate 
x4 
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"  Divinity  ;  of  our  own  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
"  our  gathering  together  unto  him,  and  our  being 
"  rendered  like  him  :  nothing  in  short,  but  what  was 
"  poor  and  sordid,  resembling  the  things  of  mortal- 
"  ity,  time,  and  sense."  Such  statements  as  these, 
were  they  justly  applicable  to  the  opinions  of  Nepos, 
would  prove  only  that  he  himself  had  a  wrong  no- 
tion of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  millennary 
kingdom  ; — not  the  falsehood  of  the  expectation  of 
such  a  kingdom  itself:  and  if  they  were  not  justly 
applicable  to  them,  they  would  convict  Dionysius  of 
a  calumny  against  the  memory  of  Nepos,  and  against 
his  doctrine  both  ;  they  would  prove  at  least  that 
he  was  as  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  Nepos,  as  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  doctrine  which  he  opposed. 
And  that  they  were  not  justly  applicable  to  the  opin- 
ions of  Nepos,  no  one,  who  reads  the  character  which 
Dionysius  himself  has  given  of  his  piety,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  I  think,  can  doubt. 

That  Nepos  derived  his  strongest  arguments  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  from  the  book  of  Revelation, 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  Eusebius :  and  that 
his  opponent  found  himself  more  pressed  by  those 
arguments,  than  by  any  thing  else,  we  may  collect 
from  the  pains  which  he  takes  to  undermine  the  au- 
thority of  the  book ;  insinuating,  rather  than  main- 
taining, that  it  was  not  the  composition  of  the  apo- 
stle St.  John,  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the 
catholic  Epistle ;  but  of  some  other  person,  who 
bore  the  name  of  John. 

The  consideration  of  the  arguments  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  render  this  surmise  probable,  belongs 
to  a  work  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  not 
to  the  present  undertaking.  I  will  observe  only  that 
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Dionysius  still  admits  the  Revelation  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  some  holy  and  inspired  person;  {dyiov 
Tivog  Ka\  6eo7rvevo-Tov :)  and  it  is  a  singular  proof,  how 
completely  the  eyes  of  common  sense  may  be  blinded 
in  the  ardour  of  controversy,  that  with  that  admis- 
sion, he  should  not  have  seen  the  authority  of  the 
book  to  be  as  clear  and  incontrovertible,  as  if  it  were 
the  work  of  St.  John.  The  authority  of  any  part 
of  scripture  depends  upon  its  inspiration  ;  and  if 
one  part  is  as  much  inspired  as  another,  it  is  all  of 
equal  weight.  There  can  be  no  degrees  of  the  same 
quality  of  inspiration.  The  Spirit  of  God  may  speak 
by  a  variety  of  mouths,  and  write  by  a  variety  of 
pens :  but  if  it  is  the  Spirit  which  dictates  what  is 
said  or  indited,  it  is  all  of  like  authority.  The  Re- 
velation then  would  possess  the  same  claim  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  canonical  book,  whether  as  written 
by  John  the  apostle,  or  by  John  the  presbyter,  or 
by  any  other  John,  who  could  be  mentioned,  were 
he  but  an  holy  man,  and  inspired.  Yet  when  Diony- 
sius was  not  biassed  by  prejudice,  nor  writing  to 
silence  an  adversary,  he  could  to  all  appearance  refer 
the  Apocalypse  to  the  same  author,  as  the  rest  of  the 
church :  which  he  does  when  he  applies  to  the  em- 
peror Valerian,  the  description  of  Antichrist,  given 
in  that  book  ^. 

The  authority  of  the  book  of  Revelation  being 
thus  brought  under  discussion — this  may  be  a  pro- 
per place  to  say  something  about  the  literal  con- 
struction of  its  disclosures,  especially  that  part  of 
them,  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  millen- 
nium. 

1  E.  H.  vii.  10.  255.  1). 
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The  force  of  the  arguments  of  Nepos,  no  doubt 
as  derived  from  the  letter  of  its  text,  appears  further 
from  the  fact,  that  Dionysius  was  driven  by  them 
not  to  the  alternative  of  rejecting  the  book;  for 
that,  as  he  tells  us,  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to 
do  ;  but  to  the  absurdity  of  contending  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  human  comprehension  ;  it  was 
neither  to  be  understood  nor  explained ;  it  was 
merely  to  be  received  and  admired,  as  something 
which  contained  wonderful  secrets  at  bottom,  but 
secrets,  which  no  one  could  fathom.  The  passage 
is  curious,  and  deserves  to  be  produced. 

"  For  my  part,"  says  he,  "  I  would  not  take  upon 
"  me  to  reject  the  book  ;  since  many  brethren  esteem 
"  it  highly :  but,  considering  the  work  of  forming 
"  an  opinion  about  it,  too  great  for  my  own  under- 
"  standing,  I  rather  suppose  its  particular  meaning 
"  to  be  something  recondite,  and  too  wonderful  (to 
"  be  comprehended).  For  even  though  I  under- 
"  stand  not  what  it  is,  I  still  suspect  that  some  pro- 
"  found  meaning  lies  in  the  words  ;  not  measuring 
"  or  judging  of  these  things  by  my  own  capacity, 
"  but  leaving  them  principally  to  faith,  I  think  them 
"  too  sublime  to  be  reached  by  me :  nor  do  I  repro- 
"  bate,  what  I  have  not  comprehended  ;  but  I  mar- 
"  vel  rather,  that  I  have  not  attained  even  to  an 
"  insight  into  it." 

Dionysius  is  not  the  only  Christian  writer,  who,  on 
the  principle  of  Tacitus',  "  Omne  ignotum  pro  mag- 
"  nifico,"  or  of  Tertullian's,  "  Credo,  quia  impossibile 
"  est,"  is  disposed  to  admire  in  proportion  to  his 
ignorance  ;  and  to  think  the  more  highly  of  the 
Revelation,  for  not  being  able  to  understand  it. 
"  And  with  respect  too  to  the  things  revealed  to 
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"  John,"  says  Origen,  "  who  would  not  be  astonished, 
"  when  he  has  read  them,  at  the  conceahnent  of  its 
"  ineffable  secrets,  which  shew  themselves  even  to 
"  him  who  does  not  understand  the  things  that  are 
"  written  •'  ?"  It  would  have  been  well  if  either 
Origen  or  Dionysius  had  told  us,  why  they  believed 
that  book  to  be  inspired,  which  they  professed  to  be 
utterly  unintelligible :  as  if  there  were  not  as  much 
difficulty  in  supposing  the  Spirit  of  God  to  have 
dictated,  what  it  intended  never  to  be  comprehended, 
as  in  understanding  the  most  apparently  figurative 
disclosures,  supernaturally  made,  in  their  most  literal 
sense. 

Whether  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  capable 
throughout  of  a  literal  sense,  is  another  question. 
Dionysius,  we  are  told  by  Eusebius,  after  a  minute 
examination  of  its  contents,  pronounced  it  inexpli- 
cable according  to  its  outward  and  obvious,  or  gram- 
matical meaning;  and  therefore,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  be  symbolically  understood.  But  to  con- 
tend that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  which  may  be  very 
intelligible  in  the  simple  construction  of  the  text, 
errs  almost  as  widely  in  one  extreme,  as  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it,  which  requires  to  be  figura- 
tively explained,  would  in  the  other. 

Among  those  of  its  descriptions,  which  may  be 
understood  ad  litteram ;  which  make  the  best  sense 
when  so  understood,  and  cannot  without  great  con- 
tradiction and  absurdity,  be  otherwise  explained  and 
construed  ;  are  its  two  assertions  of  a  first  and  a  se- 
cond resurrection  ;  of  a  reign  of  all  saints  on  earth, 
consequent  upon  the  former ;  and  of  the  duration  of 
that  reign,  the  specified  period  of  a  thousand  years. 

r  Vol.  i.  107.  De  Priiicipiis,  iv.  10. 
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We  may  challenge  the  most  ingenious  interpreter  of 
prophecy  by  types  and  figures,  to  shew  what  pos- 
sible meaning  can  be  couched  under  these  descrip- 
tions, but  the  jDlain  and  obvious  one,  of  the  matter 
of  fact ;  what  can  be  the  nature  or  certainty  of  the 
second  resurrection,  which  will  not  also  be  true  of 
the  first ;  what  can  be  denoted  by  the  reign  of  the 
saints  upon  earth,  consequent  on  the  fact  of  the  first 
resurrection,  but  something  as  much  a  matter  of  fact 
as  the  resurrection  itself ;  and  in  particular,  what  can 
be  intended  by  the  specified  period  of  its  duration,  a 
thousand  years,  understood  in  a  figurative  or  symbo- 
lical sense.  Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  figurative 
or  parabolic  time  ?  If  not,  the  specified  duration  of 
the  thousand  years  is  so  many  years  of  actual  time ; 
and  therefore  something  is  actually  going  on,  for 
that  length  of  time,  and  something,  upon  earth  ;  and 
something  which  follows  on  a  certain  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  This  something,  the  prophecy  says,  is  a 
reign  of  Christ,  in  conjunction  with  the  saints  ;  the 
locality  of  which  is  upon  the  earth. 

If  this  reign,  then,  be  a  matter  of  fact,  all  is  con- 
sistent and  uniform.  An  actual  thousand  years  of 
time  are  devoted  to  an  actual  matter  of  fact,  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  them  while  they  last ;  and  both  are 
actually  consequent  on  an  event,  which  has  actually 
preceded  them.  The  connexion  between  these  several 
contingencies  is  indeed  indissoluble.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
literal  resurrection  of  a  part  of  the  dead,  which  is 
first  to  take  place,  it  must  be  a  literal  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth,  along  with  them,  which  is  to  follow  it ; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  a  literal  reign,  which  will  be  esta- 
blished upon  earth,  then  its  duration,  whether  longer 
or  shorter,  will  be  a  literal  duration  also ;   and  if 
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this  duration  is  specified  beforehand  as  a  thousand 
years,  the  kingdom  in  question  will  last  a  thousand 
years. 

But  an  advocate  of  the  contrary  opinions  may 
reply  ;  the  time  or  duration  of  such  and  such  an 
event  must  be  literal  or  actual  time,  and  yet  the 
event  itself  may  be  something  typical  or  figurative. 
To  this,  I  answer,  that  even  types  or  figures  must 
have  some  real  independent  essence  of  their  own,  or 
they  can  have  no  actual  existence.  For  example, 
the  legal  or  Mosaic  oeconomy,  complicated  as  it  was, 
was  a  type  or  similitude  of  the  Christian  ;  yet  no 
one  will  say  that  the  legal  or  Mosaic  oeconomy,  with 
its  complex  ritual,  until  the  appearance  of  that  dis- 
pensation which  was  symbolized  by  it,  existed  only 
in  type  or  figure,  and  had  no  being  or  reality  of  its 
own.  The  possession  of  a  typical  or  figurative  re- 
lation to  something  else,  is  but  an  accident  of  that 
which  has  otherwise  an  actual  existence  ;  whereby 
it  stands  connected  with  other  things,  that  also  have 
an  actual  existence,  whether  past,  or  present,  or  to 
come :  and  in  the  complex  of  real  existences,  any 
one  actual  thing  may  bear  an  infinite  variety  of 
such  relations  to  others. 

Supposing  then  the  thousand  years  of  the  millen- 
nium to  be  a  thousand  years  of  actual  time,  I  should 
still  desire  to  know,  what  is  that  oeconomy  or  dis- 
pensation of  things,  which  is  conceived  to  be  going  on, 
while  they  last,  even  in  figure  ;  what  it  is  in  itself; 
as  well  as,  of  what  it  is  figurative  ?  It  will  not  affect 
the  point  in  dispute,  nor  evade  the  force  of  our 
question,  to  reply,  that  the  thousand  years  are  de- 
voted to  the  transaction  of  a  spiritual  oeconomy ; 
that  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  such,  is  es- 
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tablished  and  proceeding,  for  that  length  of  time, 
upon  earth.  A  spiritual  kingdom  is  an  actual  king- 
dom, as  well  as  one  which  is  not  spiritual.  A  spi- 
ritual and  a  temporal  kingdom  differ  only  in  the  re- 
spective properties  of  their  being,  and  not  in  the 
common  condition  of  having  a  being  at  all ;  for  they 
must  both  possess  an  essence  of  their  own,  if  either 
of  them  is  to  have  an  existence. 

To  say  then  that  the  millennary  kingdom  in  the 
Revelation  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  is  still  to  allow 
that  it  is  actually  a  kingdom  :  and  to  say  that  it  is  a 
kingdom  which  must  last  for  a  thousand  years,  is  to 
allow  that  it  is  a  kingdom,  which  is  yet  to  come.  In 
this  case,  the  kingdom  in  question,  spiritual  as  it  may 
be,  can  be  no  spiritual  kingdom,  which  has  yet  been 
established;  or  was  so,  when  the  Revelation  was 
seen.  It  can  be  no  such  spiritual  kingdom,  then,  as 
is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  the  first  formal  esta- 
blishment of  the  Christian  religion  ;  an  establish- 
ment which  had  been  nearly  seventy  years  in  exist- 
ence before  the  Apocalypse  was  written  :  it  can  be 
no  such  spiritual  kingdom  as  Christians  of  every  de- 
scription agree  in  attributing  to  Jesus  Christ,  from 
the  time  of  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  his  church  upon  earth,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  afterwards. 

Now  what  kingdom  of  Christ's,  independent  of 
this,  and  yet  equally  spiritual,  we  may  very  well 
ask,  can  there  be  still  to  be  established — and  what 
is  more,  established  upon  earth — and  what  is  equally 
to  be  expected,  established  there  in  conjunction  with 
all  saints  ?  for  all  these  things  are  asserted  of  the 
kingdom,  predicted  in  the  Revelation.  I  think  it  is 
not  possible  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
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inquiry ;  by  shewing  that  any  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ,  as  such,  can  be  yet  to  be  established,  other 
than  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  has  always  been 
in  existence  ;  or  any  where  upon  earth,  within  the 
limits  of  Christendom,  at  least,  where  it  was  not 
long  before  in  being;  or  in  any  way  divided  and 
communicated  with  the  saints,  in  which  way  they 
have  not  already  shared  and  partaken  in  it,  all 
along. 

Does  this  new  spiritual  kingdom,  hereafter  to  be 
established,  imply  a  wider  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
a  more  general  diffusion  of  Christianity,  than  have 
yet  taken  place  ?  But  even  this  would  be  the  esta- 
blishment of  no  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
only  an  extension  of  the  bounds — an  amplification  as 
such,  of  the  old.  Besides  which,  whether  such  an 
increased  diffusion  of  the  Christian  religion  is  ever 
yet  to  take  place,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
millennium  itself,  is  a  question  on  which  we  may 
reasonably  be  permitted  to  doubt.  The  limits  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  have  already  been  much 
circumscribed  and  curtailed ;  and  instead  of  encou- 
raging us  to  look  forward  to  their  future  enlarge- 
ment again,  the  disclosures  of  prophecy  compel  us 
rather  to  anticipate,  sometime  or  other,  a  still  greater 
abridgment  of  them. 

Vast  and  spacious  as  once  may  have  been  the 
visible  boundaries  of  the  si)iritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
— what  large  portions  of  its  dominions  have  been 
lost,  apparently  hopeless  of  recovery !  how  many 
fair  inheritances,  which  once  belonged  to  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Christian  church,  have  been  for  ever 
alienated  from  it ! 

Asia  Minor,  Africa,  Egypt,  Judaea,  Syria ;   great 
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part  of  upper  Asia,  and  India,  were  once  provinces 
of  the  empire  of  Christ ;  and  what  are  they  now  ? 
and  what  prospect,  in  the  eyes  of  human  proba- 
bility, of  their  ever  being  recovered  to  their  original 
Lord  ?  How  much  of  Europe,  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  was  Christian,  has  become 
Mahommedan,  if  it  has  not  relapsed  into  its  primitive 
paganism ! 

True  it  is,  that  other  large  tracts  of  Europe  are 
Christian  now,  which  heretofore  were  heathen  :  that 
a  quarter  of  the  globe,  before  unknown,  America, 
is  incorporated  in  the  nominal  communion  of  the 
church  :  that  Christianity  is  revived  in  India,  has 
taken  root  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific: 
that  Gospel  missionaries  are  actively  labouring  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  Mahom- 
medan and  Pagan,  to  win  back  souls  to  Christ,  or 
to  add  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  to  replant  the 
churches  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  establish 
the  name  of  Christ,  where  it  never  before  was  pro- 
fessed. All  this  may  be  very  true ;  but  what  is  it, 
taken  in  its  utmost  effect,  and  in  its  joint  amount, 
compared  with  the  privations  and  losses,  which  have 
contracted  the  extent,  and  impaired  the  grandeur  of 
the  same  kingdom,  as  it  was  once  established  in  the 
world?  One  integral,  additional  portion  of  the  globe, 
in  any  maimer  brought  over  to  the  empire  of  Christ, 
and  much  more,  in  so  questionable  a  manner  as  by 
the  extermination  of  its  original  inhabitants,  (for 
such  has  been  the  miserable  fate  of  the  aboriginal 
possessors  of  both  the  continents  of  America,  and 
such  their  unjust  and  lawless  treatment,  at  the  hands 
of  their  European  and  Christian  invaders,)  cannot 
countervail   the  two  other  quarters  of  the   world, 
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almost  as  extensive,  and  much  more  populous, 
Asia  and  Africa,  which  were  formerly  included  in 
the  same  spiritual  dominion  of  Christ,  by  the  volun- 
tary, unconstrained  submission  of  their  inhabitants; 
and  have  since  been  dismembered  from  it.  Nor  is 
the  establishment  of  an  isolated  church,  here  and 
there,  or  the  conversion  of  an  handful  of  believers, 
among  savages  or  Mahommedans,  to  retain  a  pre- 
carious existence  upon  a  strange  soil,  and  in  the 
midst  of  enemies,  whose  forbearance  alone,  humanly 
speaking,  averts  daily  and  momentarily  their  de- 
struction, to  be  contrasted  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  spiritual  triumphs,  which  once  were  achieved  in 
the  power  of  Christ ;  when  the  champions  of  the 
Gospel  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer;  when 
nation  after  nation,  and  empire  after  empire,  sub- 
mitted themselves  in  willing  subjection  to  the  peace- 
ful yoke  of  the  Gospel ;  when  kings  became  the 
nui-sing  fathers,  and  queens  the  nursing  mothers  of 
the  church ;  when  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun 
still  shone  on  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  throughout 
the  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  and  for  great  part 
of  the  uncivilized  also,  nations  and  languages  the 
most  remote,  and  the  most  discordant,  joined  in  the 
worship  of  a  common  Redeemer,  and  each  in  their 
proper  tongue,  and  after  their  own  manner,  swelled 
the  chorus  of  his  praise. 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description  of  what 
was  once  the  state  of  the  external  profession  of  the 
Gospel,  and  of  the  visible  limits  of  the  nominal  church 
of  Christ,  will  be  allowed  by  all,  who  are  conversant 
with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  just  before  the  rise  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  power.  If,  then,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as 
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comprehended  within  certain  definite  and  sensible 
boundaries,  once  embraced  an  extent  of  dominion  so 
ample  as  this,  so  much  greater,  at  least,  than  what 
it  possesses  now ;  reason  is,  that  we  should  expect 
to  see  it  first  restored  to  its  original  dimensions, 
before  we  could  begin  to  anticipate  any  further  en- 
largement of  it,  to  a  degree  which  had  never  before 
taken  place,  were  such  an  enlargement  of  its  visible 
bounds  the  event  still  contemplated  as  future,  by 
the  millennary  kingdom  of  the  Revelation. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  still  be  said,  that  the  spiri- 
tual kingdom  in  question  may  be  the  establishment 
of  a  more  genuine  Christianity,  than  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  the  world.  It  may  be  that  aera  in  the  dura- 
tion of  the  visible  church,  when  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  will  not  only  be  acknowledged,  but  acted 
upon ;  when  the  nominal  professions  and  the  lives 
of  Christians  will  no  more  be  in  discordance,  but 
every  one  who  is  externally  a  Christian  will  be 
really  so,  and  live  as  every  true  Christian  ought.  It 
may  be  that  happy  state  of  things,  when  there  shall  no 
longer  be  difference  of  sentiment,  on  points  of  faith, 
or  diversity  of  practice,  on  points  of  discipline, 
among  the  members  of  the  visible  church;  but  all 
shall  be  equally  orthodox ;  all  shall  concur  in  the 
observance  of  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies;  all 
sliall  be  closely  cemented  in  the  same  bond  of  faith 
and  charity;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful, 
like  that  of  their  blessed  Master,  be  clothed  with  a 
mantle,  without  seam  or  rent,  from  the  top  to  the 
l^ottom . 

But  were  even  this  state  of  things  to  be  realized 
in  the  visible  church  on  earth,  neither  would  even 
that  answer  to  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a 
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neiv  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ :  it  would  be  only 
the  better  establishment  of  the  old,  the  fitter,  more 
proper,  and  more  legitimate  enforcement  of  the 
jurisdiction,  supremacy,  or  authority  of  that  which 
always  before  existed.  For  Christians  merely  in 
name,  and  in  external  conformity,  whose  lives  ac- 
cord not  with  the  principles  they  profess  to  believe 
and  obey^;  schismatics  and  sectarians,  who,  with- 
out just  cause,  separate  themselves  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church ;  heretics  or  heterodox,  who 
keep  not  the  faith  as  pure  and  unadulterated  as 
they  have  received  it ;  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
and  whatever  they  may  consider  themselves,  are  no 
lawful  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  rather 
rebels  and  traitors,  who  have  cast  off  their  alle- 
giance to  it.  To  clear  his  kingdom  of  such,  would 
be  but  to  rid  it  of  those  who  never  paid  him  the 
obedience  which  they  owe,  and  perhaps  which  they 
profess  to  render  :  to  reclaim  them,  if  possible,  would 
be  but  to  bring  them  as  stray  sheep  to  the  flock, 
and  to  make  better  subjects  of  them  :  and  were  the 
church  to  be  delivered  at  once  from  all  such  members 
of  its  external  communion,  and  for  ever  secured 
against  the  risk  of  any  future  admixture  of  them, 
like  the  good  grain  freed  from  the  tares,  it  would 
only  be  relieved  from  that  which  at  present  alloys, 
debases,  and  corrupts  its  purity  ;  and  prevents  it 
from  being  in  deed,  what  it  is  in  name,  and  what 
it  wishes  and  desires  to  be,  one  body  under  one 
head ;  and  the  holy  communion  of  all  true  faithful 
or  believing  people. 

s  Ot  8'  ttv  jj-fi  fvpia-KWVTai  jBiovvTfs  i)s  eSt'Sa^e  (sc.  6  XpKTTos^  yuapi- 
^{(T0(t)(rav  fiTf  ovTfs  Xpi(TTiavo\,  kciv  'Kfycaai   8i(i  y\a>TTr]s  ra  tov  Xpiarov 
SiSay/xarct,  k,  t.  X.     Justin.  ]\Iartyr.  Apolog.  i.  2.5.  23. 
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Admitting,  however,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
this  better  establishment,  and,  as  it  were,  regenera- 
tion of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  might  answer 
to  the  millennary  kingdom  in  Revelation — is  there 
reason  to  hope,  that,  without  a  miracle,  it  will  ever  be 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  secondary  causes  ? 
Are  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  things 
around  us,  so  far  as  they  give  us  the  means  of  look- 
ing, with  any  degree  of  probability,  into  the  future, 
such  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  this  extraordinary 
change  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  external  cha- 
racter and  constitution  of  society,  will  ever  be  the 
effect  of  what  is  called  the  march  of  human  improve- 
ment ;  and  may  be  expected  to  ensue,  in  due  time, 
if  the  world  goes  on,  as  it  has  done  heretofore,  and 
as  it  is  going  on,  before  our  eyes,  at  present? 

That  man  must  have  a  sanguine  imagination,  who 
thinks  he  can  perceive  in  the  state  of  things  around 
him,  the  working  of  causes,  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  gradually  converge  on  this  one  desirable  result; 
the  ultimate  moral  and  religious  perfection  of  the 
human  species.  On  this  topic,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  enlarge  at  present ;  or  it  might  satisfac- 
torily, I  think,  be  shewn,  that  as  far  as  human 
reason,  from  the  evidence  of  the  present,  and  the 
experience  of  the  past,  is  competent  to  speculate  on 
the  probable  turn  and  character  of  the  future,  the 
operation  of  such  secondary  causes  as  are  now  in 
action,  is  all  the  contrary  way ;  and  instead  of 
pleasing  the  imagination  with  no  distant  or  ijn- 
probable  prospect  of  a  golden  period  in  the  history 
of  human  existence,  when  the  almost  infinite  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature  will  be  exemplified  in 
as  unbounded  an  advancement  in  true  religion,  and 
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corresponding  virtuous  practice ;  it  is  calculated  to 
fill  every  serious  and  reflecting  mind,  with  the  most 
melancholy  presentiments  of  a  worse  state  of  things 
to  come,  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed. 

But  though  the  signs  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  do  not  appear  to  promise  this  auspicious  result; 
and  though  the  most  enthusiastic  imagination  can 
discover  nothing  in  the  operation  of  natural  or 
secondary  causes,  which,  in  due  course  of  time,  is 
likely  to  bring  it  about;  does  the  word  of  truth 
authorize  us  to  expect  it?  for  if  it  does,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  it  will  yet  come  to  pass ;  we  must 
give  up  our  own  conviction,  and  hope  against  hope 
itself.  Alas !  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  holds  out 
no  such  expectation ;  but  instead  of  that,  just  the 
reverse:  and  it  is  the  gradual  fulfilment  of  this  con- 
trary expectation,  such  as  we  cannot  fail  to  observe 
in  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  natural  working  of 
the  causes,  which  we  see  already  in  action  around 
us,  that  is  placed  by  Scripture,  among  the  strongest 
and  surest  criterions  of  the  approach  of  the  end.  St. 
Paul  told  the  Thessalonians  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  ^  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  could  not  arrive  until 
the  aWo-Tao-if,  or  apostasy,  had  first  taken  place ;  and 
that  apostasy  has  not  yet  happened,  though  it  is 
certainly  sometime  to  happen.  And  it  may  be 
shewn,  that  when  it  happens,  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
nothing  less  than  the  renunciation  of  Christianity 
itself;  of  that  Christianity  at  least  (whatever  else 
may  be  substituted  in  its  stead)  which  is  founded 
upon  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  supposes  the  con- 
tinued, public  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy 
alone,  as  the  proper  object  of  the  religious  trust  and 
t  2  Thess.  ii.  2—4. 
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veneration  of  his  nominal  followers,  and  as  the  legi- 
timate source  of  the  moral  obligations  of  Christians. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  former  subject.  If  no 
new  kingdom  of  Christ  of  a  spiritual  kind,  can  yet 
be  established  on  earth,  which  was  not  previously  in 
existence ;  no  such  kingdom  can  be  meant  by  that 
in  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  to  be  established  on  the 
earth  for  a  thousand  years.  If  so,  this  kingdom  is  no 
spiritual  kingdom,  like  that,  at  least,  which  exists 
at  present ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  literal  one ;  and  so 
far  the  disclosures  of  the  Revelation  are  literally  to 
be  understood.  No  doubt  this  literal  kingdom  will 
also  be  a  spiritual  one,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  ;  by  realizing  literally  every  thing,  which  we 
have  contended  would  characterise  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ,  even  at  present,  were  it  truly 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  professes,  even 
here,  to  be,  and  what  it  woidd  be,  even  in  this  life, 
did  the  wickedness  of  men,  and  the  malice  of  the 
Devil,  permit.  But  then  it  will  also  be  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  which  Christ  will  govern  literally  and  in 
person  upon  earth ;  as  he  governs  his  spiritual  king- 
dom there  at  present,  himself  in  heaven,  and  acting 
only  by  his  delegates  or  representatives,  on  earth. 

A  figurative  kingdom,  like  that  in  the  Apocalypse, 
must  suppose  a  figurative  resurrection,  of  which  it 
is  the  consequence :  for  the  consequent  cannot  be 
typical,  and  the  antecedent  real.  And  what  shall 
we  understand  by  a  resurrection  in  figure,  which 
leads  to  a  kingdom  established  in  figure?  This 
resurrection,  we  observe,  is  called  the  first ;  and 
another  is  mentioned,  as  opposed  to  it,  and  called 
the  second :  a  portion  of  the  dead  are  said  to  rise 
on  that  first;   and  the  remainder  of  the  dead  on 
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that  second.  Now  first  and  second,  a  ^j«r/  of  a 
certain  whole,  and  the  remainder,  are  terms  corre- 
lative, and  suppose  a  subject  commium  generis.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  first  thing  of  a  certain  num- 
ber, as  the  first,  can  be  a  nonentity,  and  the  second, 
of  the  same,  as  the  second,  a  reality.  If,  then,  the 
second  resurrection,  and  specified  as  the  second,  be 
a  plain  matter  of  fact,  so  must  the  first,  specified  as 
the  first.  Now  the  second  resurrection  is  the  general 
one  ;  which  every  judicious  commentator  on  the 
Apocalypse,  and  every  orthodox  Christian,  I  ap- 
prehend, will  allow  to  be  a  real  future  matter  of 
fact.  How  then  can  they  refuse  to  allow  that  the 
first  must  be  so  too  ? 

Moreover,  the  subjects  of  these  different  resurrec- 
tions at  two  different  times,  are  opposed,  as  we 
saw,  as  jxirt  of  a  certain  whole  to  the  remainder 
thereof.  Now  that  whole  is  the  aggregate  or  com- 
plex of  the  dead ;  and  if  this  complex  be  a  real 
quantity,  the  two  parts  which  make  it  up,  must  be 
real  quantities  also.  And  on  the  principle  of  every 
division  of  a  whole  into  its  component  parts,  these 
parts  must  be  numerically  distinct,  and  neither  of 
them  included  in  the  other.  But,  unless  a  part 
of  the  dead  do  actually  rise  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, they  must  all  rise  on  the  second.  If  so,  they 
who  rise  on  the  second  occasion  include  those,  who 
are  spoken  of  as  rising  on  the  former,  (yet  those 
are  called  the  remainder,  and  therefore  should  ne- 
cessarily exclude  these,)  and  they  who  are  speci- 
fied as  the  remainder,  are  in  fact  the  whole  ;  there- 
fore, not  only  does  one  part  include  the  other,  but  a 
part  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  whole.  These 
are  absurdities  which  we  cannot  avoid,  except  by 
Y  4 
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allowing,  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  book  itself,  that 
part  of  the  dead  do  actually  rise  on  one  and  a  former 
occasion,  and  the  rest  on  another  and  a  later ;  which 
reconciles  every  thing  together,  and  makes  what  is 
otherwise  flat  contradiction,  and  impossible,  perfectly 
consistent  and  possible. 

What  shall  we  further  say  to  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs,  and  of  others,  who  are  represented  as  the 
parties  which  arise  in  the  first  resurrection  ?  Are 
they  really  the  souls  of  Christians,  who  really  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  is  the  resurrection  in  which 
they  are  restored  to  life,  a  figure,  a  type,  a  parable, 
a  vision?  Can  those  who  bear  a  part  in  a  transac- 
tion, which  without  real  agents  or  participators  in  it, 
is  of  course  a  mere  phantom,  be  real  personages;  yet 
the  part  which  they  sustain  imaginary  ?  What  shall 
we  say  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  is  set  forth  as 
reigning  along  with  these  persons?  or  to  the  thrones, 
which  are  said  to  be  seen  as  placed  or  set ;  or  to 
the  sitting  upon  them  ;  or  to  the  reign,  which  ensues 
for  such  and  such  a  time ;  or  in  short,  to  any  one 
circumstance  of  the  description,  on  the  liypothesis 
that  it  is  all  transacted  in  figure  ?  Surely,  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  real  person  ;  the  martyrs  are  real  per- 
sons ;  thrones  are  real  material  substances ;  sitting 
is  a  real  bodily  act ;  every  thing,  in  short,  is  de- 
scriptive of  some  reality  ;  to  which  we  may  apj)ly 
the  reverse  of  Dionysius'  criterion;  that  it  is  utterly 
inexplicable  on  the  principle  of  allegory,  and  in- 
telligible only  on  that  of  the  plain  and  literal  accep- 
tation. 

To  return  then,  to  the  historical  investigation  of 
our  testimonies.  There  are  two  ecclesiastical  writers 
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of  great  authority,  belonging  respectively  to  the  last 
half  of  the  second  century,  and  the  first  of  the  third, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen  ;  of  whose  opin- 
ions upon  the  points  at  issue,  we  have  yet  said  no- 
thing. When,  however,  we  consider  that  they  were 
both  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  if  not  the  in- 
ventors, yet  the  improvers  and  perfecters,  of  the 
method  of  explaining  away  the  letter  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  the  allegorical  or  anagogical  princi- 
ples of  interpretation,  which  Philo  Judseus  applied 
to  the  letter  of  the  old ;  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  them  among  the  opponents  of  a  doctrine, 
which  has  no  support  except  in  the  literal  construc- 
tion of  the  promises  and  prophecies  of  scripture. 

As  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  I  have  met  with 
nothing  of  a  very  decided  character  in  his  works  ; 
but  we  may  collect  what  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  the  millennary  reign  were  likely  to  be,  from  his 
mystical  explanation  of  the  sitting  upon  thrones, 
and  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  of  Christ ; 
and  of  the  saints  judging  the  people  ". 

But  with  respect  to  Origen,  his  opinions  on  the 
same  subject  are  very  plainly  declared  in  his  work, 
De  Principiis  ^. 

"  Some  persons,  therefore,  refusing  perhaps  to  be 
"  at  the  pains  of  understanding,  and  attaining  to  a 
"  certain  superficial  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the 
"  law,  and  somehow  or  other  indulging  rather  their 
''  own  humour  and  inclination,  {than  any  thing  else,) 
"  being  disciples  of  the  letter  only,  think  that  they 
"  are  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  here- 


"  II.  7i)2.  Strom,  vi.  13.  8(J4.  Strom,  vii.  10. 
"  I.  104,  10.5  :  Lib.  II.  xi.  2. 
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"  after,  in  bodily  pleasure  and  luxurious  enjoyment; 
"  and  for  that  reason  more  j)articularly,  they  long 
"  for  the  possession  again,  after  the  resurrection,  of 
"  such  fleshly  members  as  shall  never  want  the 
"  power  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  of  doing  every 
"  thing  belonging  to  flesh  and  blood ;  not  following 
"  the  opinion  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  resurrec- 
"  tion  of  a  spiritual  body. 

"  Agreeably  to  such  principles,  they  add  that 
"  there  will  be  covenants  of  marriage  and  begettings 
"  of  children,  even  after  the  resurrection  ;  promising 
"  themselves  an  earthly  city  of  Jerusalem,  to  be 
"  built  up  again  with  precious  stones  that  must  be 

"  laid  for  her  foundations They  think  more- 

"  over  that  the  aliens  are  to  be  given  them,  as  rnin- 
"  isters  of  their  delights  ....  and  suppose  they  will 
"  receive  the  possessions  of  the  Gentiles  to  eat,  and 

"  will  lord  it  over  their  riches And  again,  after 

"  the  fashion  which  is  in  this  life,  and  after  the  dis- 
"  position  of  dignities  or  orders,  or  the  excellencies 
"  of  powers,  which  there  are  in  this  world,  they 
"  think  they  shall  be  kings  and  princes,  as  those 
"  earthly  ones  are.  .  .  .  And  to  make  an  end  in  brief, 
"  according  to  the  conversation  of  this  life  in  all  re- 
"  spects,  they  will  have  all  things  to  be  like  to  it, 
"  which  are  expected  from  the  promises  ;  that  is, 
"  that  what  is,  be  again.  Such  is  their  mode  of 
"  thinking,  who  though  believing  in  Christ,  yet  un- 
"  derstanding  the  scriptures  in  a  certain  Jewish 
"  sense,  have  anticipated  from  them  nothing  worthy 
"  of  the  divine  promises  >'." 

But  Origen's  work,  Ue  Principiis,  was  one  of  the 

y  Cf.  164.  Lib.  iv.  8:   and  I.  679.  B.  Contra  Cels.  vi.  61. 
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earliest  of  his  jDroductions  "^ ;  and  he  changed  his 
opinions  on  many  points,  before  the  end  of  his 
life.  That  he  was  not  uniformly  consistent  with 
himself,  even  on  the  present  topic,  we  may  infer  from 
iii.  315.  D.  E.  Selecta  in  Jeremiam,  18:  compared 
with  i.  516.  A.  B.  Contra  Cels.  iv.  22  :  the  former 
of  which  asserts  the  future  restitution  of  the  people 
of  Israel  to  their  original  habitations,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Satan,  or  Antichrist ;  the  latter,  that  we 
may  confidently  affirm,  the  Jews  will  never  be  re- 
stored to  their  former  country.  Yet  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  his  work  against  Celsus,  as  the  last  and 
most  elaborate  of  his  writings,  is  more  likely  to  re- 
present his  real  sentiments,  than  any  other  of  his 
treatises. 

The  author  of  the  Adamantii  Dialogus,  a  work 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  Origen,  but,  as  his  edi- 
tor shews,  was  really  the  production  of  a  different 
Adamantius,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  ;  was  a  believer  in  the  futurity 
of  a  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  ;  that  is,  of  the  mil- 
lennium ^ 

Whether  Hippolytus,  Portuensis  Episcojius,  and 
also  a  martyr,  whose  Paschal  Canon  was  composed 
and  published  about  A.  D.  222  :  and  whose  anti- 
quity consequently  goes  back  into  the  latter  half  of 

^  We  may  add  that  it  contained  also  his  most  objectionable 
sentiments.  On  the  subject  of  his  errors,  generally,  see  Sulpicii 
Severi  Dialog.  1.  3.  Tliis  author  says  of  him,  there.  Ego  mi- 
ror  unum  eundemque  hominem  tarn  diversum  a  se  esse  potuisse, 
ut  in  ea  parte  qua  probatur,  neminem  post  apostolos  habeat 
aequalem  ;  in  ea  vero  qu;e  jure  reprehenditur,  nemo  deformius 
doceatur  errasse. 

a  See  Operr.  i.  818.  E. 
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the  second  century,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  millennium,  is  a  point  which  we  have 
not  data  exactly  to  determine.  In  the  genuine  tract 
(De  Antichristo,)  "  Of  Antichrist" — ascribed  to  him, 
and  in  the  other,  (De  Consummatione  Seculi,)  "  Of 
"  the  end  of  the  world" — also  ascribed  to  him  ;  there 
is  no  clear  proof  that  he  held  the  opinions  in  ques- 
tion. But  he  was  a  commentator  both  on  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  on  the  book 
of  Revelation  ;  and  as  he  leans  in  general  to  the 
simple  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  text,  it  is 
probable,  that,  had  more  of  his  works  been  extant, 
we  should  have  found  him  among  the  believers  in 
the  first  resurrection,  and  the  millennary  reign. 

We  are  informed,  at  least,  by  Photius^  that  he 
made  the  consummatio  seculi,  or  end  of  the  world, 
coincident  with  the  downfall  and  destruction  of  An- 
tichrist ;  whose  appearance  he  ventured  to  circum- 
scribe within  five  hundred  years  from  the  birth  of 
Christ.  His  date  for  the  birth  of  Christ  was  A.  M. 
5500  :  and  therefore  his  date  for  the  manifestation 
and  downfall  of  Antichrist,  came  within  A.  M.  6000. 

Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettaw,  (Petabionensis  Epi- 
scopus,)  and  one  of  the  martyrs  in  the  great  persecu- 
tion, A.  D.  303 — 313,  is  known  to  have  been  an 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  ;  and 
though  nothing  of  his  has  come  down  to  us,  except 
a  corrupt  and  mutilated  fragment  of  his  (Tractatus 
de  Fabrica  Coeli,)  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Fabric  of  the 
"  Heavens,"  there  is  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
opinions  which  he  entertained  on  this  subject,  even 
therein. 

b  1G3,  164.    Cod.  202. 
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"  That  that  true  and  proper  Sabbath  should  be 
"  kept  in  the  seventh  millennium.  Therefore  the 
"  Lord  hath  assigned  to  those  seven  days  a  thousand 
"  years  individually ;  for  so  it  is  provided,  '  In  thy 
"  eyes,  O  Lord,  a  thousand  years  a?'e  as  one  day.' 
"  A  thousand  years  individually  then  are  appointed 
"  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  for  I  know  of  seven  eyes  of 
*'  the  Lord.  Wherefore,  as  I  have  observed,  that 
"  true  Sabbath  will  be  in  the  seventh  millennium, 
"  in  which  Christ  is  to  reign  with  his  elect  c." 

None  of  the  fathers  has  been  more  diffuse  on  the 
subject  of  the  millennary  kingdom,  or  more  particu- 
lar in  describing  the  times  and  events  before  and 
after  it,  than  Lactantius  ;  whose  acme  is  A.  D.  300. 
I  think  it  unnecessary  to  produce  more  than  one 
passage  from  an  author,  so  full  of  testimonies  to  the 
points  at  issue. 

"  Let  the  philosophers,  therefore,  who  reckon  up 
"  thousands  of  ages  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
"  understand,  that  the  sum  total  has  not  yet  reached 
"  the  six  thousandth  year ;  and  when  that  number 
"  is  complete,  an  end  must  be  made  of  the  present 
"  state  of  things,  and  the  condition  of  humanity  be 
"  moulded  anew  for  the  better  ....  As  then  all  the 
"  works  of  God  were  finished  in  six  days,  the  world 
"  must  continue  in  its  present  state,  through  six  ages, 
"  that  is,  six  thousand  years  ....  And  again,  as,  when 
"  his  works  were  finished,  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
"  day,  and  blessed  it,  it  follows  that  upon  the  end 
"  of  the  six  thousandth  year,  all  evil  and  wickedness 
"  must  be  wiped  away  from  the  earth,  and  justice 
"  reign  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  world  enjoy  a 

'■  Rel.  S;icr»  iii.  238.  .5. 
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"  calm  and  repose  from  the  labours,  it  has  now  so 
"  long  endured  ....  And  as  man  was  then  created 
"  mortal  and  imperfect,  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  to 
"  live  a  thousand  years  in  this  world,  so  is  he  now 
"  formed  for  perfection  of  this  earthly  state  of  being, 
"  that  being  made  alive  by  God,  he  may  rule  in  this 
"  same  world  a  thousand  years 'V 

As  Lactantius  was  instructed  in  his  knowledge  of 
Christianity  by  Arnobius,  it  is  not  very  improbable 
that  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  millennium 
were  imbibed  from  his  master;  and  therefore  that 
Arnobius  also  may  be  reckoned  among  the  advocates 
of  our  doctrines.  In  his  work,  however,  against 
the  Gentiles  (Adversus  Gentes),  written  about  A.  D. 
250,  I  have  not  met  with  any  distinct  traces  of  his 
sentiments  on  this  particular  question,  either  ad- 
verse, or  favourable  to  it. 

Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  is 
also  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  the  millennary  doctrines.  Epiphanius 
gives  this  account  of  his  opinions,  which,  however, 
is  to  be  received  with  caution,  as  derived  from  the 
report  of  others,  and  perhaps  somewhat  misrepre- 
sented. "  Others  however  asserted  the  old  man  to 
*'  have  said,  that  in  the  first  resurrection  we  shall 
"  fulfil  a  millennary  period  of  some  sort,  living  in 
"  the  same  conversation  as  now  also,  observing 
"  both  the  law  and  other  things,  and  every  parti- 
"  cular  of  the  use  oftJmigs  in  the  world;  commu- 

^  Divin.  Institt.  vii.  14.  642  :  De  "\^ita  Beata.  Cf.  Lib.  iv. 
7.  327:  12.  345:  26.  396:— vii.  2.  599:  15.  646—26.  674. 
Epitome.  10.  703 — 11.  7^7-     I^e  extreme  judicio  Fragm.  912. 
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"  nicatiiig  both  in  marriage  and  circurncisioii,  and 
"  so  forth  ;  which  I  could  scarcely  believe  of  liim, 
"  though  as  some  persons  assured  me,  they  asserted 
"  him  to  have  said  so""." 

Notwithstanding  the  incredulity  of  Epiphanius, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Apollinarius  really  main- 
tained the  belief  in  question  :  though  not  perhaps 
every  article  of  it,  as  it  is  thus  stated.  Theodoret 
is  perpetually  lashing  his  errors  and  absurdities,  as 
he  supposed  them,  on  this  point ;  and  Jerome  enu- 
merates him  among  the  latest  and  most  influential 
of  the  advocates  of  a  temporal  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth,  up  to  his  time.  One  passage  from  Jerome 
relating  to  him,  I  shall  produce  the  rather,  because 
it  mentions  the  name  of  another  millennarian,  who 
belongs  to  the  fourth  century,  Sulpicius  Severus^. 

"  For  neither  do  we,  according  to  Jewish  fables, 

e  I.  1031.  A.  B.  Dimceritfc,  26. 

f  That  Sulpicius  Severus  believed  in  the  reign  of  Christ  with 
the  saints,  upon  earth,  may  be  inferred  from  his  Sacree  Histo- 
riae,  ii.  4.  Avhere  he  is  recounting  that  part  of  the  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  its  exposition,  which  related  to  the  stone: 
Regnum  .  .  .  aliud  incorruptum  atque  perpetuum,  id  est,  futu- 
rum  seculum,  quod  Sanctis  paratum  est,  contirmavit.  de  quo  uno, 
he  adds,  adhuc  quorundam  fides  in  ambiguo  est  :  non  credendum 
de  futuris,  cum  de  prceteritis  convincantur. 

In  the  extant  dialogues  of  Sulpicius,  where  Gall  us  is  one  of 
the  speakers,  there  is  no  express  declaration  of  faith  in  the  mil- 
lennary  kingdom,  though  it  may  be  collected,  perhaps,  from 
Dialogue  ii.  cap.  16.  in  the  part  relating  to  Antichrist.  But 
Jerome  refers  to  one  of  his  dialogues,  as  such,  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Gallus,  and  called  after  him  ;  whereas,  though  Gallus  is 
a  party  in  the  three  which  are  extant,  the  first  is  entitled,  De 
Virtutibus  Monachorum  Orientalium  ;  the  second  and  third, 
De  Virtutibus  B.  IMartini.  The  dialogue  referred  to  by  Jerome 
was  consequently  a  distinct  work,  and  is  now  lost. 
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"  which  they  call  the  Mishna  (^evrepwo-e/^-,)  expect 
"  from  heaven  a  Jerusalem  decked  with  jewels,  and 
"  of  gold  ;  nor  are  we  again  about  to  suffer  the 
"  outrage  of  circumcision  ;  nor  to  offer  victims  of 
"  bulls  and  rams ;  nor  shall  we  sleep  in  the  rest 
"  of  the  sabbath  day :  as  we  are  promised,  both  by 
"  many  others  of  our  Latin  writers,  and  especially 
*'  by  Tertullian,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  hope  of  the 
"  faithful ;  and  by  Lactantius,  in  the  seventh  book 
"  of  his  Institutions ;  and  by  Victorinus,  bishop  of 
"  Pettavv,  in  his  frequent  Expositions ;  and  not 
"  long  since  by  our  Severus,  in  his  Dialogue  entitled 
"  Gallus :  and  to  mention  some  Greeks,  and  to  join 
"  tofjether  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  number,  by 
"  Irenaeus  and  ApollinariusS^." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Commentaries  of  Apol- 
linarius  on  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  on  the  Revela- 
tion, is  preserved  in  the  Scriptores  Deperditi,  of  An- 
gelo  Maio^;  which  shews  him  to  have  been  an  acute 
and  sagacious  interpreter  of  prophecy ;  and  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  meaning  of  many  things,  which 
had  escaped  former  or  contemporary  expositors. 

It  is  true  he  was  reputed  the  author  of  an  opin- 
ion, which  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  the  Dimceritse ; 
viz.  that  the  divine  Logos  assumed  at  the  incarna- 
tion a  real  human  body,  l)ut  not  the  reasonable  hu- 
man soul ;  though  each  was  alike  necessary  to  the 
integrity  of  human  nature.  In  other  words,  that 
the  divinity  was  to  Jesus  Christ  instead  of  a  soul. 
He  was  dead,  however,  before  the  fact  of  his  enter- 
taining such  an  opinion  came  to  the  knowledge  of 

g  III.  952.  ad  prill,  in  Ezech.  xxxvi.     Cf.  iv.  Pars  ii.  109, 
SS.  Eccles.  Catalog.  18. 
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Epiphaiiius  ;  who  gives  hiin  the  highest  personal 
character,  calling  him,  "  the  grave  and  venerable 
"  senior,  alike  respectable  for  his  age  and  his  cha- 
"  racter,  the  ever  beloved  by  us,  and  by  pope  Atha- 
"  nasius  of  blessed  memory,  and  by  all  orthodox 
"  persons  :"  {o  Tip^alovTrig  Kat  a-efj.vo7rp€7rYjg,  o  aei  vj[Ji7v  aya- 
TTvjTog,  Kai  t2  fxaKapiTYj  iraTra  ABavadix,  Kai  Traaiv  opBoho- 
loig :)  and  he  declares,  he  would  rather  believe  his 
hearers  must  have  mistaken  his  meaning,  than  that 
one  so  learned,  and  so  conversant  in  the  scriptures, 
could  have  taught  any  thing  inimical  to  the  truth'. 
Yet  he  doubtless  maintained  such  a  doctrine;  or 
something  not  sufficiently  guarded,  to  be  secure  from 
misconstruction. 

The  great  Augustin  also,  by  his  own  confession, 
was  once  a  millennarian  ;  and  would  have  continued 
so,  could  he  have  reconciled  the  notion  of  a  tempo- 
ral kingdom  of  Christ,  with  the  existence  and  essen- 
tial properties  of  a  spiritual  one  likewise.  Augus- 
tin's  acme  is  A.  D.  400. 

In  his  work,  De  Civitate  Dei,  after  quoting  the 
passage  from  Revelation,  which  relates  to  the  first 
resurrection,  he  proceeds'^:  '•  They,  who  have  been 
"  induced,  from  these  words  of  this  book,  to  sup- 
"  pose  that  the  first  resurrection  will  be  a  bodily 
*'  one,  among  their  other  reasons,  have  been  swayed 
"  chiefly  by  the  numerical  mention  of  a  thousand 
"  years,  as  if  something  like  a  sabbatism,  or  enjoy- 
"  ment  of  a  sabbath,  for  that  length  of  time,  were 
"  bound  to  take  place  in  such  wise  among  the  saints, 
"  that  is,  with  a  holy  dispensation  of  rest,  after  the 
"  labours  of  six  thousand  years,  since  man  was  cre- 
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"  ated  :  ,  .  .  that,  forasmuch  as  it  is  written,  '  One 
"  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
"  thousand  years  as  one  day,'  when  six  thousand 
"  years,  as  if  six  days,  are  over,  a  seventh  day,  like 
"  that  of  the  sabbath,  should  follow  in  the  last  thou- 
"  sand  years ;  to  celebrate  this  sabbath  forsooth, 
"  the  saints  rising  again.  This  opinion,  notwith- 
"  standing  the  objections  to  it,  might  perhaps  be 
"  tolerable,  were  it  supposed  that  in  that  sabbath, 
"  the  saints  would  derive  from  the  presence  of  the 
"  Lord,  any  delights  of  a  spiritual  nature.  For  even 
"  we  were  once  of  this  opinion.  But  as  they  say, 
"  that  those  who  shall  then  have  risen  again,  will 
"  spend  their  time  in  most  immoderate  carnal  feast- 
"  ings,  wherein  the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  is  such 
"  as  not  merely  to  keep  within  no  bounds,  but  to  go 
"  beyond  the  incredible  itself;  on  no  principle  can 
"  those  things  be  believed,  except  by  the  carnally 
"  minded.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  spi- 
"  ritually  minded,  call  those  believers  in  those  things, 
"by  a  Greek  term,  Chiliasts ;  and  we  may  name 
"  them,  word  for  word,  Millennariansr 

Stephen  Gobarus,  in  his  work  on  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  contrary  opinions,  as  maintain- 
ed by  different  ecclesiastical  writers,  reckoned  the 
belief  in  the  futurity  of  a  millennium  as  one,  and 
its  opposite,  as  another,  both  of  which  had  their 
advocates  in  the  church^  "  That  the  just  will  rise 
"  first,  and  together  with  them  all  animals,  and 
"  enjoy  themselves  for  a  thousand  years,  eating  and 
"  drinking,  and  begetting  children,  and  after  this 
"  the  general  resurrection  will  come  on.     And,  on 

1  Phot.  Bibl.  288.  35.  ad  slnislr.  Cod.  232. 
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"  the  contrary,  that  there  is  no  rising  beforehand  of 
"  the  just,  nor  the  niillennary  enjoyment,  nor  the 
"  marrying,  in  question.'' 

Perhaps  we  may  infer,  too,  from  the  same  writer'", 
that  the  opinions  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  coincided  in 
general  with  those  of  Papias  and  Irenseus. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  histo- 
rical investigation  of  testimonies  to  the  fact  of  the 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  in  the 
church,  any  lower  than  we  have  now  brought  it ; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  this  second  part  of  our 
discussion,  I  shall  direct  the  reader  to  other  consi- 
derations of  a  more  general  kind,  yet  such  as  bear 
upon  our  proper  subject,  and  lend  their  support  to 
the  conclusions  already  established. 

The  date  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  most  gene- 
rally received  among  the  fathers  of  the  church,  was 
either  the  supposed  middle  point  of  the  sixth  millen- 
nium of  the  world's  existence,  or  some  time  during 
its  last  five  hundred  years :  of  which  opinion  a  va- 
riety of  proofs  and  illustrations  might  be  collected. 

Another  persuasion,  also  very  common  among 
them,  and  of  which  we  have  seen  sufficient  evidence 
in  several  quotations,  already  adduced  from  their 
works,  was  that  the  duration  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence was  to  be  limited  to  six  thousand  years  in  all. 
We  find  Jerome  observing  upon  the  origin  of  this 
opinion,  where  he  is  discoursing  on  Psalm  xc.  4 :  "  I 
"  think  that  the  practice  of  calling  a  thousantl  years 
"  as  one  day,  was  derived  from  this  passage,  and 
*'  from  the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  Peter 
"  (2  Pet.  iii.  8,  9.)    the  apostle;    viz.  that  as  the 

"^    Loc.  cit.  291.    \P<.  ad  sinislr.  et  sqq. 
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"  world  was  created  in  six  days,  it  should  be  be- 
"  lieved  to  subsist  six  thousand  years  only,  and 
"  afterwards  the  seventh  number,  and  the  eighth,  to 
"  come,  in  which  the  true  sabbatism  or  period  of 
"  rest  is  transacted,  and  the  purity,  of  which  cir- 
"  cumcision  was  the  symbol,  is  restored  *'." 

A  multitude  of  passages  might  be  cited  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  both  early  and  late,  all 
speaking  of  the  end  of  the  world  as  at  hand,  and 
its  age  in  their  time  as  the  sixth  millennium  draw- 
ing to  a  close  p  :  cf.  Barnabae  Ep.  xv.  apud  PP.  Ap. 
12,  13  —  Hermae  Pastor  lib.  i.  Visio  iii.  8.  Ibid. 
41— Irenaeus  v.  28.  444.  23—445:  29.  447-  2— 
Cyprian  De  Exhortatione  Martyrii  168.  ad  j)rin. : 

°  II.  Pars  i.  698,  ad  calcem  :  Epp.  Criticse.  Ep.  ad  Cypria- 
num. 

P  Judas,  a  commentator  on  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  which  he  brought  down  to  the  tenth  of  Severus,  A.  D. 
204.  thought  the  arrival  of  Antichrist  was  then  at  hand — Eus. 
E.  H.  vi.  7.  208.  CD.:  Hieronym.  iv.  Pars  ii.  115:  De  SS. 
Eccles.  52.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  like  manner,  as 
we  saw,  applied  to  Valerian,  the  description  of  Antichrist  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

Hieronym.  iii.  1522.  ad  calc:  in  Matt,  iv :  Siquidem  in  con- 
summatione  sseculorum  in  reprobationem  peccatorum,  per  ho- 
stiam  suam  Salvator  noster  apparuit :  et  undecima  hora  ad  con- 
ducendos  operarios  venit,  et  completa  illius  passione  Johannes 
loquitur :  Novissima  hora  est :  in  sex  millibus  enim  annis,  si 
quingenti  anni  per  horas  diei  singulas  dividantur,  novissima 
hora  consequenter  dicetur  tempus  lidei  gentium. 

Augustin,  ii.  747-  De  fine  seeculi,  Ep.  cxcix,  17.  quotes  the 
same  verse,  with  the  same  kind  of  comment  on  it :  Quod  non- 
nulli  sic  accipiunt,  ut  sex  annorum  millia  constituant  velut 
unum  diem,  eumque  in  partes  velut  horas  duodecim  partiantur, 
ut  sic  quingentos  annos  postremos  hora  videatur  habere  postrema: 
in  quibus  annis  jam  Johannes,  inquiunt,  loquebatur,  quando 
novissimam  horam  esse  dicebat.     Cf.  capp.  18 — 20. 
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167.  ad  jjrin. :  Ad  Demetriaiiiun  187.  ad prin. :  Ep. 
58.  120.  124:  Ep.  59.  139  —  Incertus  auctor  de 
Montibiis  Siiia  et  Sioii  (apiid  Cyp.  Opera)  36 :  De 
Pascha  Computus  (Ibid.)  68 — Lactantius  vii.  14. 
643,  644 — Hilarius  Pictaviensis  Episcopus  562. 
E.  F.  in  Matt.  Canon  xx :  cf.  312.  F.  De  Synodis 
adv.  Arianos — Chrysost.  i.  120.  C.  Horn,  x  :  309.  A. 
Honi.  XX vii :  v.  066.  D.  Sernio  xlviii :  Comni.  in 
Nov.  Test.  i.  263.  A — D.  in  Matt.  Honi.  xxi :  ii.  216. 
A — end.  in  Job.  Horn,  xxxiii.  &c.  Theophyl.  iii.  413. 
B.  in  1  Job.  ii.  18. 

Lactantius,  following  the  received  chronology  of 
his  time,  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  coming 
of  Antichrist,  and  the  commencement  of  the  millen- 
nary  period,  could  not  be  delayed  much  beyond  two 
hundred  years  after  his  own  time  ^  which  was,  (as 
we  have  seen,)  A.  D.  300. 

Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  likewise,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Constantius,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  after  dwelling  at  considerable  length 
on  the  same  topics,  takes  leave  of  his  subject  in 
terms  which  imply  that  he  thought  the  appearance 
of  Antichrist,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  might  come 
to  pass  in  the  days  of  his  hearers,  or  of  their  children 
at  least '".  "  Make  thyself  secure,  therefore,  O  man. 
"  Thou  art  possessed  of  the  signs  of  the  Antichrist : 
"■  and  do  not  remember  them  thyself  only,  but  com- 
"  municate  them  also  liberally  to  others.  If  thou 
"  hast  a  child  according  to  the  flesh,  begin  to  ad- 
"  monish  him  already  :  and  if  thou  hast  begotten 
"  one  by  elementary  spiritual  instruction,  make  him 
"  too,  secure  beforehand,  that  he  may  not  receive  the 
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"  false  one  as  if  he  were  true.  For  the  mystery  of 
"  iniquity  is  already  working.  The  wars  of  the 
"  nations  alarm  me  ;  the  schisms  of  the  churches 
"  alarm  me;  the  brethren's  hatred  of  brethren  alarms 
"  me.  And  let  these  things  indeed  be  said :  but 
*'  God  forbid,  they  should  be  fulfilled  in  our  time. 
"  Nevertheless,  let  us  make  ourselves  secure." 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  above  references  abundantly 
demonstrate,  that  the  fathers  endeavour  to  confirm 
their  opinion  of  the  world's  sujjposed  duration,  and 
of  the  mystical  import  of  the  six  days  of  creation, 
by  the  authority  of  the  psalm  in  question,  and  by 
the  text  of  St.  Peter,  which  supplies  a  further  com- 
ment upon  it.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  opinion 
itself,  as  Jerome  insinuates,  might  be  derived  origin- 
ally from  these  two  authorities.  But  if  such  was  the 
case,  it  follows  that  the  notion  in  question  has  a 
good  a  priori  claim  to  be  considered  a  Christian  and 
evangelical  opinion ;  which  the  fathers  who  enter- 
tained it,  need  not  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
from  the  Jews ;  as  they  are  sometimes  said  to  have 
done.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  they  no  where 
refer  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  to  a  similar  be- 
lief of  the  Jews;  that  they  never  think  of  supporting 
or  confirming  their  own  persuasion,  whether  of  the 
past  or  of  the  future  duration  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  things,  by  any  like  persuasion  of  the  Jews. 
Whether  the  Jewish  rabbis,  then,  might  have  con- 
ceived a  corresponding  belief  on  the  same  points, 
would  be  nothing  to  our  purjjose  at  present.  They 
were  at  liberty  to  reason  from  the  text  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, just  as  the  Christian  fathers  did  ;  and  their 
drawing  the  same  conclusion  from  the  same  pre- 
mises, as  the  fathers,  would  not  prove  that  the  fathers 
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borrowed  it  of  them,  no  more  than  that  the  fathers 
taught  it  them. 

On  the  same  principle,  too,  that  the  six  days  of 
creation  antecedently,  were  construed  to  stand  sym- 
bolically for  so  many  thousand  years,  as  the  destined 
period  of  the  subsequent  continuance  of  things  cre- 
ated ;  and  the  seventh  day  of  rest  from  the  work  of 
creation,  to  be  the  emblem  of  a  millennary  sabbath, 
which  was  to  follow  upon  the  consummation  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  but  to  precede  its  transition 
into  eternity  ;  the  ogdoas,  or  first  day  of  a  new  sym- 
bolical week,  was  considered  to  be  typical  of  the 
commencement  of  eternity  itself.  And  as  the  ancient 
Jewish  sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week,  was 
supposed  to  be  emblematical  of  the  intervening  pe- 
riod between  the  end  of  time,  and  the  beginning  of 
eternity ;  so  was  the  Christian  sabbath,  the  Lord's 
day,  or  first  day  of  the  week,  considered  the  type  of 
this  ogdoas,  or  new  aera  and  course  of  things,  des- 
tined to  subsist  without  change  through  all  eter- 
nity ^ 

We  observe  an  allusion  to  each  of  these  periods, 
the  septenary  and  octonary  alike,  in  the  passage  pro- 
duced above  from  Jerome.  But  language  like  that 
which  he  employs,  is  most  natural  in  the  mouth  of 
the  advocates  of  the  millennium  ;  of  which  number, 
Jerome  certainly  was  not  one.  On  their  principles 
only,  can  the  hebdomas  or  seventh  day  as  such,  be 
considered  the  appropriate  symbol  of  the  grand  sab- 
batic rest ;  the  closing  scene  of  the  present  scheme 
and  condition  of  the  sublunary  works  of  God  ;  and 

s  Rel.  Sacra;  iii.  76.  Concilium  Carthaginieiise  iii :  and  p.  250. 
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the  spiritual  ogdoas,  the  true  dies  Dominica  or 
Lord's  day,  be  most  justly  recognised  as  the  type 
and  emblem  of  the  beginning  and  decursus  of  an 
endless  eternity  ;  especially  where,  as  among  the 
fathers  of  the  church  anciently,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, was  the  case,  both  by  the  advocates  and 
the  opponents  of  the  millennary  doctrine  itself,  the 
antecedent  duration  of  the  world  in  its  present  con- 
stitution, was  agreed  upon  to  be  six  thousand  years. 
Yet  another  anti-millennarian,  Augustin,  holds,  in 
this  respect,  the  same  language  as  Jerome  ^ 

If  the  antiquity  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  is  as 
great  as  has  been  supposed,  and  as  we  must  ascribe 
to  it,  if  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  author 
whose  name  it  bears— then  that  is  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian document,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  mystical 
signification  of  the  six  days  of  creation  first  dis- 
tinctly appears.  And  indeed,  the  epistle  bears  in- 
ternal evidence  of  its  own  antiquity,  by  Avhomsoever 
it  was  written :  for  the  war  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  are  alluded  to  in  it  ap- 
parently as  recent  events  ".  Nor  does  its  author 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  book  of  Re- 
velation, which  in  fact,  in  the  time  of  Barnabas,  or 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was  not  yet  in  being ; 
though  he  shews  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  St. 
Paul's  prophecy  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  doctrine  of 
the  mystery  of  iniquity,  as  we  may  collect  from  the 
phraseology  employed,  cap.  15.  "  The  season  of  the 
"  iniquitous  one,"  (toD  km^ov  rov  avofjiov,)  and  cap.  18. 
"  The  ruler  of  the  season  of  iniquity,"  (o  afi^i-iv  Kutpov 
TVji  avofxi'ai.)  And  he  too  speaks  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  or  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  destruc- 
t  VII.  702.  De  Civitate  Dei  xxii.  30.  5.         "  Cap.  16. 
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tion  of  all  things,  along  with  the  evil  one,  as  at 
hand  ^ :  and  this  also  is  a  presumptive  proof  of  his 
high  antiquity. 

Now  his  language,  in  speaking  of  the  days  of 
creation,  of  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  and  of  the  eighth 
day,  the  first  of  a  new  week,  or  period,  is  sufficiently 
clear  to  imply  that  he  must  have  expected  the  inter- 
vention of  the  millennary  rest,  before  the  transition 
of  the  things  of  time  and  sense,  into  those  of  spirit 
and  eternity.  For,  after  quoting  Gen.  ii.  2  :  he  pro- 
ceeds y,  "  Observe,  my  children,  what  it  means,  '  He 
"  made  an  end  in  six  days.'  It  means,  that  the 
"  Lord  God  will  make  an  end  of  all  things  in  six 
"  thousand  years."  He  then  applies  the  text  of  the 
Psalmist,  and  afterwards  goes  on  :  "  And  he  rested 
"  on  the  seventh  day.  This  means,  that  when  his 
"  Son  shall  come,  and  shall  destroy  the  season  of  the 
"  iniquitous  one,  and  shall  judge  the  ungodly,  and 
"  shall  change  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
"  then  shall  he  thoroughly  rest  on  the  seventh  day." 

The  original  in  the  sequel  is  very  corrupt ;  but, 
after  some  intermediate  matter,  which  implies  that 
the  saints  have  jyreviously  received  the  promise^ 
there  being  no  longer  iniquity,  but  all  things  hav- 
ing become  new  of  the  Lord,  it  subjoins,  quoting 
Isaiah  i  13  :  "  Observe,  how  he  saith,  The  sabbaths 
"  that  now  are,  are  not  acceptable  to  me :  but  those 
"  which  I  have  made,  when  after  having  put  an  end 
"  to  all  things,  I  shall  make  a  beginning  of  an  eighth 
*'  day,  that  is,  a  beginning  of  another  world.  Where- 
"  fore  also  we  observe  the  eighth  day  unto  rejoicing, 
"  wherein  Jesus  also  rose  from  the  dead  ;  and  hav- 
"  ing  been  manifested,  ascended  into  the  heavens." 

X  Cap.  21.  y  Cap.  15. 
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In  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  sub  voce  Tvppyjvta,  we 
meet  with  the  following  passage  : 

"  A  learned  man  among  them  wrote  an  history. 
"  For  he  said,  that  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
"  was  pleased  to  appoint  imto  all  his  creatures 
"  twelve  chiliads,  (or  thousands  of  years,)  and  ex- 
"  tended  (or  disposed)  these  chiliads  in  the  twelve 
"  houses,  as  they  are  called.  And  that  in  the  first 
"  chiliad,  he  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  That 
"  in  the  second,  he  made  this  visible  or  sensible 
"  firmament,  having  called  it  heaven.  That  in  the 
"  third,  he  made  the  sea,  and  all  the  waters  which 
"  are  in  the  earth.  That  in  the  fourth,  he  made 
"  the  great  luminaries,  viz.  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and 
"  the  stars.  That  in  the  fifth,  he  made  every  soul 
"  of  flying  things,  and  creeping  things,  and  four- 
"  footed  things,  {ku)  TerpaTrcila.  leg.  uai  reTpairodcov,)  in 

"  the  air,  and  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters. 
"That  in  the  sixth,  he  made  man.  It  appears 
"  then,  that  the  first  six  chiliads  had  transpired  be- 
"  fore  the  formation  of  man,  but  that  for  the  re- 
"  maining  six  chiliads  the  race  of  mankind  continues 
"  in  being  {^lafxeveiv)  :  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
"  time  unto  the  consummation  {t^$  awreXela^  fxey^pi 
"  tfrmspose  fJ-exP^  '^'^^  awTaXeiag)  is  twelve  chiliads." 

Kuster  expresses  his  surprise,  from  what  quarter 
Suidas  obtained  this  extract.  No  doubt,  says  he, 
from  some  author  who  has  perished.  Its  remarkable 
agreement  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  order  and 
productions  of  the  creation,  may  seem  to  imply  that 
it  is  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  that ;  yet,  if  any 
intimation  to  such  an  effect  had  been  found  in  his 
author,  Suidas,  we  may  jiresume,  would  not  have 
failed  to  observe,  and  mention  it.     The  language  of 
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the  original  in  some  respects  approximates  to  that 
of  the  Septuagint;  as  in  o-Te/jecu/xa,  for  firmament;  and 
Tvaa-av  xpvxyjv,  for  every  living  thing.  In  another  re- 
spect, too,  it  approaches  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
Christian  writers ;  as  in  the  use  of  awTeXtm,  for  the 
end  or  consummation  of  all  things.  But  with  re- 
spect to  such  circumstances  of  peculiarity  in  the  dic- 
tion of  the  passage,  as  these,  we  know  not,  whether 
we  have  the  actual  words  of  the  original,  or,  what 
appears  to  me  more  probable,  only  Suidas'  report  of 
the  substance  of  them  :  and  Suidas  was  a  Christian, 
familiar  with  the  phraseology  both  of  the  Old  and 
of  the  New  Testament ''. 

There  is  another  extract  in  the  Lexicon,  under 
the  article  YvXXa^,  which  professes  to  be  taken  from 
Livy  and  Diodorus  %  and  shews  that  a  notion  pre- 
vailed among  the  Tyrrhenians,  to  this  effect ;  that 
the  number  of  successive  yevTj,  or  races  of  mankind, 
differing  in  their  laws  and  manners,  was  eight ;  and 
that  the  duration  assigned  to  each  of  them  by  the 
Divinity,  was  something  fixed  and  definite,  being 
measured  by  the  revolution  of  an  minus  magnus, 
or  great  year.  It  is  implied  in  this  tradition  that, 
after  eight  of  these  ann'i  magui,  or  great  years,  each 
generation  of  mankind  would  have  had  its  appointed 
turn  of  existence,  and  the  whole  come  to  an  end. 
So  far,  then,  this  fragment  seems  to  speak  a  lan- 

^  In  one  instance,  indeed,  the  language  of  the  passage  resem- 
bles that  of  judicial  astrology;  viz.  where  it  alludes  to  the  "  dis- 
"  position  of  the  chiliads  rots  i^.  Xtyofjitvois  o'ikois.  The  fathers 
were  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  believers  in 
judicial  astrology;  and  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of 
them  would  employ  such  language  as  this. 

3  Cf.  Diodor.  Oper.  x.  201,  202.     Fragm.  lib.  xxxvii. 
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guage  like  that  of  the  consummation  spoken  of  in 
the  other.  We  are  not,  indeed,  told  what  length 
the  Tyrrhenians  assigned  to  their  great  year :  but, 
as  the  magnitude  of  this  year  is  very  differently  re- 
presented by  different  authorities,  the  Tuscans  might 
suppose  it  to  be  such,  that  eight  revolutions  of  that 
year,  might  nearly  occupy  a  period  of  six  thousand 
years. 

Photius  in  his  account  of  Methodius'  work  wep) 
•yevvjT&jv^,  concerning  things  which  have  been  created, 
subjoins  the  following  extract  from  Origen,  probably 
because  he  met  with  it  therein. 

"  How  that  Origen,  after  having  said  much  about 
"  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  subjoins  asfollows  also:" 
"  Neither  then  did  man,  as  some  say,  come  into  the 
"  world  with  Adam,  before  not  being  in  existence, 
"  and  then  first  formed,  nor  again,  did  the  world 
"  begin  to  be  created,  six  days  before  the  birth  of 
"  Adam.  And  should  any  one  be  inclined  to  dispute 
"  these  things,  let  him  first  consider  whether  the 
"  time  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to 
"  the  book  of  Moses,  will  not  be  easy  to  be  reckoned 
"  up  by  those  who  construe  that  book  accordingly;  in 
"  this  case  also  the  voice  of  prophecy  crying  out, 
"  '  Thou  art  from  everlasting  and  unto  everlasting : 
"  for  a  thousand  years  in  thine  eyes  are  as  yester- 
"  day,  which  is  passed,  even  a  watch  in  the  night.' 
"  For  if  a  thousand  years  in  the  eyes  of  God  are 
"  circumscribed  into  one  day,  six  days  is  the  sum 
"  total  of  all,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down 
"  to  our  time,  as  they  aver,  who  are  skilled  in  the 
"  science  of  reckoning.  For  the  six  thousandth 
"  year  from  Adam,  they  say,  comes  down  to  the  pre- 
b  Pag.  304.  lin.  34.    Cod.  235. 
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"  sent  day  :  for  in  the  seventh  day,  in  the  seven 
"  thousandth  year,  the  judgment,  they  say,  will 
"  come.  If  so,  the  number  of  days  in  all,  reckoned 
"  back  from  our  time  to  the  day  in  the  beginning 
"  when  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  is 
"  thirteen." 

Origen,  as  we  are  informed,  was  a  pnieadamite ; 
and  therefore  a  believer  in  tlie  existence  of  creatures, 
the  work  of  the  divine  power  and  goodness,  anterior 
to  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  oeconomy.  But  I  have 
cited  the  above  extract  to  shew,  that,  independent  of 
this  belief,  he  considered  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic 
creation  to  stand  for  six  thousand  years ;  and  the 
whole  duration  of  the  present  sublunary  system, 
from  its  beginning  to  his  own  time,  to  be  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  years. 

When  we  consider  the  multifarious  reading  of 
Origen — a  reading,  equalled  only  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  writings — perhaps  we  may  think 
it  not  improbable  that  he  had  seen  the  Tuscan  his- 
tory, quoted  by  Suidas.  Or  shall  we  suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Etrurian  historian  derived 
his  cosmogony  from  Origen  ?  The  peculiar  chrono- 
logy of  that  cosmogony  is  far  from  being  a  common 
notion.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  Jewish  and 
Christian  commentators  both,  to  agree  in  construing 
the  Hexaemeron,  or  six  days  of  creation,  as  typical 
of  so  many  thousand  years  ;  but  to  suppose  that 
each  of  these  days  was  actually  a  thousand  years  in 
length,  or  that  the  work  of  creation,  which  the  Mo- 
saic account  represents,  apparently,  to  have  taken 
up  only  six  days,  actually  occupied  six  thousand 
years  in  all ;  is  an  opinion,  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  meet  witli   the  traces  either  in  Jewish 
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or  in  Christian  writers  excepting  in  these  instances. 
The  chronology  received  among  Christians  has  al- 
ways been  either  the  Septuagint  or  the  Hebrew ; 
and  among  the  Jews  as  such,  the  rabbinical ;  each 
of  them,  systems  of  time  considered  to  bear  date 
from  A.  M.  1.  with  the  first  day  of  creation:  the 
longest  of  them  not  so  much  as  six  thousand  years 
before  the  common  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
the  shortest,  which  is  the  rabbinical,  not  so  much 
as  four. 

We  should  not  be  justified  in  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  unknown  Tuscan  authority  was  giving,  in 
his  cosmogony,  an  abstract  of  the  six  days'  produc- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  or  assigning  to  each 
of  these  days  in  particular,  the  duration  of  a  thou- 
sand years ;  for  that  would  be  to  assume  the  point 
at  issue,  that  he  was  actually  acquainted  with  the 
Mosaic  account ;  and  besides,  from  whatever  quarter 
he  obtained  the  knowledge  of  his  facts,  in  the  order 
and  succession  of  his  creation  he  supposes  every 
thing  to  be  brought  into  being,  not  in  so  many  days, 
but  in  so  many  thousands  of  years,  respectively. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  still  express  our 
surprise,  with  Kuster,  what  could  be  the  original 
source  of  this  remarkable  passage :  and  instead  of 
indulging  in  conjectures  whence  it  might  be  derived, 
I  shall  be  content  with  proposing  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  curious,  whether  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science  in  the  department  of  geology,  by 
bringing  to  light  a  variety  of  facts,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Mosaic  creation  as  such  was  not 
the  first  or  original  creation,  do  not  tend  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  an  original  tradition,  that  the  world 
had  been  in  existence  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  be- 
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fore  the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony — 
whicli  possibly  might  be  six  thousand  years. 

Origen  indeed  spoke  of  a  seventh  millennium, 
dated  from  the  Mosaic  cosmogony — a  thirteenth, 
from  the  beginning  of  all  things :  in  which,  as  he 
tells  us,  the  judgment  was  to  take  place.  Origen 
was  no  millennarian ;  yet  his  language,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  like  that  of  one  who  was.  There  could 
be  no  thirteenth  day,  from  the  first  day  of  creation, 
and  no  seventh  from  the  creation  of  Adam,  such  in 
extent  as  he  supposes,  which  was  not  to  be  devoted 
to  the  intervention  of  the  millennary  rest ;  that  in- 
terval of  pause,  between  the  termination  of  the  sub- 
lunary scheme,  and  the  commencement  of  eternity. 
Now  the  advocates  of  the  millennary  dispensation 
all  speak  of  the  end  of  the  world,  rriv  cwTekeiav  tov 
alxvrjc,  as  coincident  with  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
millennium  of  its  existence,  and  as  the  first  point 
of  the  seventh ;  therefore,  it  is  no  objection  to  the 
value  of  the  Tuscan  tradition,  that  it  also  does  the 
same.  No  doubt  the  arrival  of  the  world's  seventh 
millennium,  if  followed  by  such  a  dispensation  as 
that  of  the  millennary  kingdom,  will  strictly  be  a 
avvTeXeia  tou  aixvo^  tovtov  ;  that  is,  of  the  present  state 
of  things :  and  because  it  will  be  so,  our  Saviour 
calls  it  the  TiaXiyyevea-ia,  or  regeneration.  A  making 
of  things  anew,  a  regeneration  of  any  kind,  must 
imply  a  termination  of  the  old,  a  consummation  of 
what  was  previously  in  existence.  Yet  even  that, 
notwithstanding,  may  be  only  the  bringing  of  things 
back  to  the  original  state,  designed  by  the  Author 
of  their  being ;  and  as  opposed  to  their  corrupt  and 
depraved  condition  at  present,  only  to  their  natural 
and  proper  state.     Such  a  bringing  of  things  back 
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to  their  first  estate,  is,  consequently,  no  beginning 
of  any  thing  absolutely  new,  but  simply  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  that  which  before  was  partially, 
but  not  fully,  possest.  The  most  acute  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  nothing  is  according  to  nature,  which  is  mixed 
up  with  imperfection :  and  that  the  natural  state  of 
any  subject,  is  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  is 
capable.  The  world  regenerated  at  the  millennium 
then,  however  highly  improved  and  exalted,  and 
therefore  however  widely  discriminated  from  the 
world  at  present,  will  still  be  this  world  only  in  its 
natural  state. 

The  question  of  the  appointed  duration  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  is,  indeed,  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  expectation  of  a  millennium.  Only 
let  it  be  granted,  that  the  system  which  was  brought 
into  being  at  the  Mosaic  creation,  was  intended  to 
subsist  for  six  thousand  years,  in  imitation  of  the  six 
days'  period  of  the  creation  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
reasonable  ground  to  infer,  that  it  will  be  followed 
by  another  state  of  things,  designed  to  endure  for  a 
thousand  years  more,  answerable  to  the  seventh  day 
which  followed  upon,  and  concluded  the  six.  It  is 
very  true,  that  numbers  of  the  fathers  admitted  the 
first  of  these  positions,  who  did  not  adopt  the  second  : 
not  therefore,  because  they  were  disposed  to  dispute 
the  truth  of  the  premises,  but  because  prejudice,  or 
some  other  feeling,  was  too  strong  to  allow  them  to 
draw  the  conclusion.  The  institution  of  a  sabbath 
consecrated  the  seventh  day ;  the  institution  of  the 
sabbatic  year  consecrated  the  seventh  year ;  and  the 
institution  of  the  jubile  consecrated  the  seven  times' 
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seventh  year;  as  times  and  seasons,  expressly  to  be  aji- 
propriated  to  the  celebration  of  a  typical  rest.  These 
institutions  are  past,  and  having  fulfilled  their  pur- 
pose, in  respect  of  the  Jews,  are  now  determined  and 
ceased.  But  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  has  told  us, 
that  notwithstanding  the  work  of  creation  had  long 
before  been  ended,  and  notwithstanding  the  people 
since  the  time  of  Joshua,  had  long  been  settled  in 
their  temporal  inheritance ;  there  yet  remained  a 
sabbatism,  or  dispensation  of  rest,  to  come,  even  in 
the  time  of  David :  and  though  the  work  of  re- 
demption was  completed  once  for  all,  and  though 
the  entrance  into  the  j)romised  Canaan  had  been 
already  opened  to  the  people  of  God  by  the  Captain 
of  their  salvation,  the  spiritual  Joshua,  Christ,  there 
remains  a  sabbatismus  still  ^. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Bible  chronology,  with  that  of  the 
Septuagint,  or  with  any  other,  that  may  be  set  up 
against  it.  I  have  declared  my  opinion  on  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  these  rival  systems,  elsewhere*^;  and 
I  have  seen  no  reason  to  retract  the  preference,  which 
I  there  expressed,  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  compu- 
tation of  time.  I  am  aware  that,  as  based  upon  the 
Septuagint  chronology,  all  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
seventh  and  final  millennium,  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  existence,  to  be  devoted  to  especial  purposes, 
after  six  thousand  years'  continuance  of  things  in 
their  present  state,  would  long  since  have  been  dis- 
proved by  the  matter  of  fact.  We  are  now  in  the 
eighth  millennium  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
Septuagint  chronology,  and  yet  no  millennary  dis- 
pensation has  hitherto  taken  place. 

c  Hebrews  iii.  7- — iv.  11.  ^  Vol.  i.  Diss.  x.  App. 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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One  who  has  been  satisfied  by  arguments  and 
testimonies,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  merely 
chronological  considerations,  that  the  millennary 
dispensation  may  still  be  probably  expected  in  due 
time,  might  be  tempted  to  consider  this  contradic- 
tion of  his  doctrines  by  the  Septuagint  chronology, 
a  very  strong  reason  for  rejecting  that  chronology 
as  false,  which  cannot  be  received  as  true,  without 
falsifying  prophecy  on  a  large  and  extensive  scale, 
and  giving  the  lie  to  so  many  direct  and  indirect 
testimonies  of  the  word  of  God.  But  we  are  in  no 
want  of  a  simply  negative  argument  like  this,  to 
overthrow  the  Septuagint  system  of  time  ;  which  is 
capable  of  being  upset  by  objections  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  I  would  merely  observe,  that  no  such 
prima  facie  objection  lies  against  the  presumptive 
truth  of  the  Hebrew  chronology,  according  to  which 
the  sixth  millennium  of  the  age  of  the  world  is  still 
current,  and  what  is  to  happen  at  the  end  of  that, 
time  only  can  decide.  It  may  be  the  event,  which 
the  millennarians  expect,  and  it  may  be  not :  but 
whatever  it  is  to  be,  the  expei'imentum  crucis, 
which,  on  the  principles  of  the  millennary  theory, 
will  stamp  the  Hebrew  chronology  as  true  or  false, 
has  not  yet  been  tried  with  respect  to  that  chrono- 
logy, as  it  has  with  respect  to  the  Septuagint. 

Assuming,  for  argument's  sake,  the  authenticity 
of  this  system  of  chronology ;  I  would  demand  of 
the  opponents  of  the  millennary  doctrine,  by  what 
accident  it  has  happened,  that  without  any  strain- 
ing of  particulars,  but  by  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  arrangement  of  dates,  the  Bible  chronology 
exhibits  such  remarkable  events,  in  the  order  of 
the  divine  dispensations,  as  the  call  of  Abraham, 
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A.M.  2001.  ineunte;  as  the  building  of  tlie  temple, 
A.M.  3001.  ineunte;  and  as  the  birth  of  Christ, 
A.M.  4001.  ineunte:  if  something  analogous,  and 
not  less  remarkable  in  the  order  of  the  same  dis- 
pensations, is  not  to  happen,  A.  M.  6001  ?  which 
we,  who  expect  the  millennium,  believe  will  be  the 
return  of  Christ  in  person,  and  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  with  the  saints,  on  earth*'. 

The  Jews  had  among  them  a  traditionary  pro- 
phecy, which  they  ascribed  to  Elias,  (vi^hether  Elias 
the  prophet,  or  Elias  the  rabbi,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  determine,)  the  purport  whereof  was  to  promise 
some  such  division  of  time,  in  the  existence  of  the 
world,  as  this ;  and  some  such  critical  adaptation 
of  cardinal  dates  in  its  existence,  to  important  cor- 
responding events,  in  the  course  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations :  "  Two  thousand  years,  the  void — two 
"  thousand,  the  Law — two  thousand,  the  Christ :" 
Duo  millia,  inane  :  duo  millia,  lex  :  duo  millia,  h  Xpi- 
arog.  And  this  division  of  time  is  so  far  borne  out 
by  the  event,  that  the  first  two  thousand  years  of 
the  world,  as  the  Hebrew  chronology  shews,  up  to 
the  call  of  Abraham,  were  without  both  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel ;  the  next  two  thousand,  dated  from 
the  call  of  Abraham,  to  the  birth  of  the  Christ,  had 
the  Law,  but  not  the  Gospel :  and  the  third  two 
thousand,  dated  from  the  birth  of  the  Christ,  as 
far  as  they  have  since  been  current,  have  had  the 
Gospel,  but  not  the  Law.  Is  it  not  in  unison  with 
this  course  and  succession  of  things,  that  something 
should  yet  happen,  at  the  end  of  these  two  thou- 
sand years,  to  affect  alike  both  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  and  to  endure  either  as  long  as  both  of 
(•  Cf.  Vol.  i.  Diss.  X.  App. 
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them  together  before  it;  or,  what  is  equally  pro- 
bable, half  as  long  as  either  of  thein  resi)ectively  ? 
which,  raethinks,  may  very  well  be  the  imion  both 
of  Jews  and  Christians,  under  such  a  dispensation 
as  the  millennium,  and  subject  to  something,  par- 
taking, for  ought  we  know  to  the  contrary,  both  of 
the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel. 

Independent,  however,  of  any  reference  to  such 
traditionary  predictions  as  these ;  whosoever  consi- 
ders that  God  does  nothing  in  vain — leaves  nothing 
to  chance  or  contingency — foreknows  and  forecasts 
long  before  the  entire  scheme  of  his  dispensations, 
however  complicated  they  may  seem  to  us — will 
be  strongly  convinced  that,  if  the  Mosaic  or  legal 
ceconomy,  dated  from  its  first  proper  and  overt  com- 
mencement, the  call  of  Abraham,  was  really  typi- 
cal of  the  gospel  dispensation  ;  as  it  must  have  pre- 
figured it  in  other  circumstances  of  resemblance,  so 
it  must  in  this,  which  is  perhaps  as  important  as 
any,  the  circiunstance  of  its  duration.  Could  the 
prior,  symbolical,  dispensation  be  always  designed 
to  subsist  in  the  world,  2000  years ;  and  must  not 
the  latter,  or  the  real,  be  intended  to  last  at  least  as 
long?  If  so,  the  Christian  or  gospel  dispensation 
could  never  be  designed  to  come  to  an  end,  under 
two  thousand  years  at  least,  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.  And  if  the  prior,  symbolical,  or  legal 
oeconomy  lasted  neither  more  nor  less  than  2000 
years,  perhaps  the  later,  or  Christian,  if  it  truly 
answers  to  that,  may  be  expected  to  last  neither 
more  nor  less  than  2000  years  likewise. 

The  appointed  duration  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation was  as  likely  to  be  made  the  subject  of  pro- 
phecy, as   any  other  circumstance  of  its  history; 
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and  in  fact,  when  we  have  so  many  minute  parti- 
culars in  relation  to  it,  determined  beforehand  not 
oidy  with  historical,  but  also  with  chronological  ex- 
actness ;  it  would  doubtless  have  appeared  a  desi- 
deratum, had  nothing  been  left  on  record,  either 
more  or  less  express,  with  reference  to  its  entire 
duration.  These  disclosures  of  the  future,  with 
respect  to  the  establishment,  continuance,  and  ter- 
mination of  the  most  wonderful,  complex,  and  di- 
versified, of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  rational 
creatures,  we  should  of  course  expect  to  be  made 
while  the  existence  of  any  such  dispensation  was 
still  matter  of  futurity,  and  not  when  it  had  once 
begun  to  have  a  being ;  and  therefore  should  look 
for  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  rather 
than  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 

Now  there  was  one  such  prophecy,  in  reference 
to  this  dispensation,  previously  on  record  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  (the  same  book  which  communicated  be- 
forehand so  many  other  particulars  of  the  history 
of  Christianity,)  which  we  should  be  disposed  a 
priori  to  say,  must  have  been  intended  to  define  its 
duration  from  first  to  last.  This  is  the  prophecy 
of  the  2300  days*".  Two  thousand  three  hundred 
days,  understood  as  years,  and  referred  to  their 
proper  date,  if  only  later  than  the  time  of  Daniel, 
we  might  conclude,  a  priori,  would  extend  from  that 
date,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  therefore  to  the 
consummation  of  the  Christian  oeconomy.  A  detailed 
examination  of  this  memorable  prophecy,  would  ex- 
ceed my  proper  limits  at  present.  I  shall  be  content 
with  pointing  out  to  the  reader  the  true  date  of  its 
f  Dun.  viii.  13,  14. 
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commencement,  as  I  believe  ;  whence  the  date  of  its 
consummation  will  follow  as  matter  of  course. 

This  date  is  the  era  of  that  dynasty  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  conquest 
and  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  his  own 
death,  out  of  whose  dominions,  in  the  course  of  time, 
was  to  arise  each  of  the  personages  denoted  by  the 
Little  Horn,  in  the  vision;  Antiochus  Epiphanes  first, 
and  Antichrist  afterwards,  of  whom  Antiochus  was 
the  type  or  symbol.  This  dynasty  was  that  of  the 
Seleucidse,  or  of  the  Greek  successors  of  Alexander, 
who  reigned  in  Syria,  and  Upper  Asia ;  and  the 
era  of  the  rise  of  the  Seleucidae  is  one  of  the  best  as- 
certained in  profane  history  ;  B.  C.  312. 

As  the  years  of  this  era  bear  date  from  autumn, 
the  middle  jjoint  of  its  first  year  is  spring,  B.C.  311. 
Reckon  forward  2300  years  from  spring  B.  C.  311, 
and  you  come  to  spring  A.  D.  1990.  At  this  point 
of  time,  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  being  over, 
the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary,  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy, is  to  begin.  But  that  cleansing,  as  it  may 
be  shewn  from  another  prophecy,  in  Ezekiels,  will 
last  seven  years;  and  beginning  A.  D.  1990  spring, 
it  will  not  be  over  until  A.  D.  1997  spring. 

Now  A.D.  1997,  spring,  referred  to  the  true  date 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  B.  C.  4.  A.  M.  4001,  meHnte^\ 
answers  exactly  to  A.  M.  6001,  ineunte :  that  is,  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  millennium  of  the  world's 
existence.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  famous  pro- 
phecy of  the  2300  days,  or  years,  defines,  as  we  pre- 
sumed it  would,  the  duration  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation as  such,  two  thousand  years  exactly  after 

g  Ezek.  xxxix.  9.  ^  Vyl.  i.  Diss,  x,  cf.  App, 
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the  birth  of  Christ,  with  the  date  of  the  begirmiiig 
of  the  inilleiiiiary  period,  A.  M.  6001.  No  commen- 
tator, that  I  am  aware  of,  has  yet  explained  it  on 
this  iM'inciple ;  or  on  any  other  that  carries  with  it 
the  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  is  not  encumbered 
with  the  greatest  difficulties,  nor  liable  to  the  great- 
est objections.  I  take  no  merit  to  myself,  for  the 
discovery  of  its  true  explanation,  even  supposing 
that  to  have  been  made;  but  entreat  the  reader,  who 
approves  of  it,  and  is  satisfied  with  it,  to  join  with 
me  in  giving  God  the  praise,  that  he  has  permitted 
the  meaning  of  a  prophecy,  which  has  so  long  been 
hid,  to  be  in  any  way,  or  by  any  instrument,  brought 
to  light. 

The  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  favour  with  God, 
and  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  the  com- 
munity of  topic  which  connects  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  relating  to  the  reign  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  with  those  of  the  New.  That  the  mag- 
nificent promises,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
respecting  the  future  destinies  of  some  people  of 
God,  are  first  and  properly  to  be  understood  of  the 
Jews,  is  almost  self-evident;  because,  when  those 
promises  were  made,  there  was  no  people  of  God, 
in  the  world,  but  they.  The  terms  which  occur  so 
repeatedly  in  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  the  rest  of  the 
prophets,  of  the  redeemed,  the  chosen,  the  elect,  the 
holy  seed,  the  saints,  or  the  like,  were  applicable  at 
the  time  to  the  Jews  alone ;  and  therefore  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  meant  of  them,  in  some  sense 
or  other.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  construing  such 
terms,  to  take  into  account  the  possible  distinction 
bet^veen  the  literal,  and  the  spiritual,  Israel ;  for 
A  a  4 
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the  holy  seed,  of  which  those  promises  were  first 
made,  and  in  whose  fortunes  they  are  still  to  be  ac- 
complished, even  though  the  literal  seed  of  Abraham, 
is  the  spiritual  also.  The  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham 
are  all  they,  who  inherit  the  faith  of  Abraham  ;  and 
even  the  literal  seed,  which  inherits  this  quality  of 
their  natural  progenitor,  is  as  much  his  spiritual 
seed,  as  the  faithful  Gentile,  who  has  no  natural 
claim  to  be  any  thing  else. 

In  their  opinion,  who  acknowledge  both  a  general 
and  a  particular  providence,  by  which  the  fortunes 
of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  are  controlled 
and  moulded  in  the  manner  that  seems  best  to  the 
divine  wisdom,  the  continued  preservation  of  the 
Jewish  people,  for  eighteen  centuries,  since  the  dis- 
solution of  their  civil  and  religious  polity,  and  their 
total  dispersion  among  the  other  communities  of 
mankind,  may  justly  be  considered  an  argument 
that  something  is  yet  to  befall  them,  to  which  their 
continued  preservation,  as  an  isolated  people,  was 
previously  necessary  ^  But  what,  v/e  may  ask,  is 
this?  Doubtless,  among  other  things,  their  future 
conversion  to  Christianity,  will  be  the  reply.  But 
this  reply  does  not  go  far  enough  ;  it  states  part  of 
the  truth,  but  not  the  whole — which  may  justly  be 
supposed  the  final  design  of  Providence,  in  still  pre- 
serving the  Jews,  as  a  distinct  people. 

i  This  preservation  appeared  to  Celsiis  so  improbable  an  event, 
that  he  ventured  to  predict  the  extinction  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation, 
ere  long  after  his  time  ;  which  is  one,  among  other  arguments,  to 
prove  that  he  wrote  his  work  against  Christianity,  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  or  soon  after  it,  having  witnessed  the  second  rebel- 
lion of  the  Jews,  and  seen  what  had  been  its  consequences  to 
them,  as  a  people.     Origcn.  i.  693.  D.  Contra  Cels.  vi.  80. 
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It  is  nationally  and  collectively  that  the  Jews 
have  hitherto  been  preserved  a  distinct  people,  in 
their  condition  of  outcasts  from  their  own  country, 
and  of  strangers  and  sojourners  among  the  various 
tribes  of  mankind :  and  it  seems  only  a  reasonable 
inference  from  this  fact,  that  something  yet  awaits 
them,  in  the  same  national  and  collective  capacity. 
This  cannot  be  their  future  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity merely,  if  the  consequence  of  that  conversion 
is  the  loss  of  the  same  national  distinction,  the  same 
independent  character,  as  a  peculiar  people,  which 
they  continued  to  retain,  up  to  the  time  of  the  event 
itself.  If  the  Jews,  by  becoming  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, are  to  cease  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  be  merged 
from  that  time  forward  in  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, it  would  not  be  easy  to  conjecture  why  they 
should  have  so  long  retained  a  distinctive  nationality 
at  all.  Was  it  necessary  on  any  account,  to  keep 
then  one  nation,  in  their  unconverted  state  ;  and 
must  it  not  be  equally  necessary,  for  the  same  or 
similar  reasons,  to  keep  them  one  nation,  in  their 
converted  state  ?  Shall  we  say,  that  they  have  been 
kept  distinct  as  a  nation,  in  their  present  state  of 
alienation  from  God,  that  they  might  endure  as  a 
nation,  the  penalty  of  the  guilt,  which  they  con- 
tracted as  a  nation,  by  rejecting  the  Messiah  first, 
and  his  religion  afterwards  ?  And  shall  we  not  al- 
low, that  when  the  time  of  their  alienation  from 
God  as  a  nation  is  at  an  end,  they  must  be  restored 
to  his  favour  as  a  nation,  and  be  taken  back  by  him 
again,  in  the  same  capacity  of  his  people,  in  which 
they  were  also  cast  off?  The  rejection  and  punish- 
ment of  the  Jews,  even  as  a  nation,  might  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  guilt,  contracted   by 
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that  generation  in  particular ;  but  that  the  Jews,  as 
a  nation,  though  rejected,  were  still  to  be  considered 
the  people  of  God — and  though  punished,  were  still 
to  be  preserved  from  destruction,  was  due  to  the 
fathers,  the  elect,  whose  descendants  even  that  gene- 
ration were.  The  gifts  and  promises  of  God,  as 
made  originally  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  posterity,  at 
that  time  unborn,  were  without  repentance ;  and  if 
they  could  not  be  fulfilled  to  the  generation  of  his 
children,  who  were  contemporaries  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles^  because  of  their  impenitence  and 
unbelief,  they  must  still  be  fulfilled  to  some  genera- 
tion among  the  posterity  even  of  that  race  ;  or  they 
will  never  be  fulfilled  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
at  all. 

The  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  then,  to 
Christianity,  may  be  one  of  the  objects  designed  by 
their  continued  preservation  as  a  distinct  people, 
but  it  is  not  the  only,  nor,  perhaps,  the  primary 
one.  Their  restoration  to  their  own  country,  and 
the  resumption  of  their  original  position  among  the 
integral  divisions  of  mankind,  may  more  justly  be 
considered  the  final  end  immediately  contemplated 
by  their  extraordinary  subsistence  in  a  state  of  being, 
which  for  so  many  centuries  has  threatened  them 
daily  and  hourly,  with  the  loss  of  every  peculiar, 
distinctive  characteristic ;  and  humanly  speaking, 
seemed  to  make  it  morally  certain  that  they  must 
at  last  be  blended,  in  indiscriminable  confusion,  with 
the  various  masses  of  mankind,  among  whom  they 
were  living.  Their  preservation,  as  a  nation,  there- 
fore, may  be  a  good  presumptive  argument  of  their 
future  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  as  some  com- 
mentators on  scripture  have  imagined,  of  their  con- 
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version  all  at  once  as  a  nation ;  but  it  is  also  an  ar- 
gument of  their  future  restoration  to  their  country ; 
whether  before  their  conversion,  or  after  it,  so  far 
as  the  fact  of  their  previous  preservation  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  unimportant  to  the  inference : 
and  therefore,  need  not  be  now  determined. 

Now  this  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  country 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  mil- 
lennium ;  that  is,  the  former  will  not  take  place 
first,  if  the  latter  is  not  to  do  so  afterwards :  and 
vice  versa,  if  there  is  to  be  no  millennary  reign  of 
Christ,  with  his  saints,  in  Judaea,  neither  will  there 
be  any  restoration  of  the  Jews,  to  their  country. 
The  continued  subsistence  of  the  Jews,  then,  for 
eighteen  centuries,  down  to  our  own  times,  a  fact, 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  every  man's  senses, 
may  be  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  millennary 
doctrine,  as  a  sensible  presumptive  proof  of  the  truth 
of  their  expectations. 

The  Jews  had  long  been  restored  to  their  country, 
in  the  time  of  Philo  Judi^us ;  and  though  multi- 
tudes of  them  might  be  living  among  the  different 
Gentile  communities  of  the  ancient  world,  it  was 
from  choice,  and  not  because  their  returning  to 
Judaea,  and  settling  in  it  again,  was  out  of  their 
power,  if  they  wished  it.  Still  less  were  they  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  or  in  want  of  a  temporal  deliver- 
ance, as  such,  in  the  time  of  Philo.  Yet,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  two  treatises,  "  De  Praemiis  et  Poenis," 
(Of  Rewards  and  Punishments,)  and  "De  Execrationi- 
"bus,"  (Of  the  Curses  of  the  Law,)  after  labouring  in 
his  usual  manner,  to  give  effect  both  to  the  blessings 
and  curses  of  the  law,  as  recorded  in  various  jiarts 
of   the   Pentateuch,  more  especially  in  Lev.  xxvi. 
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and  Deuteron.  xxviii.  he  sums  up  his  exposition 
with  a  remarkable  passage,  which  it  is  difficult  not 
to  understand  literally :  and  yet,  if  literally  under- 
stood, it  proves  that  he  thought  there  would  some- 
time be  need  of  a  deliverance  and  restoration  of  his 
nation,  far  greater  and  more  universal,  than  ever 
yet  had  taken  place ;  and  reason  sometime  to  ex- 
pect it. 

"  If,  however,  they  receive  the  judgments  not 
'  so  much  to  their  destruction  as  their  admonition, 
'  and  impressed  with  reverence  be  changed  with  all 
'  their  heart — having  reproached  themselves  for 
'  their  error,  and  having  openly  declared  and  con- 
'  fessed  all  things  soever  that  they  did  amiss,  when 
'  left  to  themselves — they  shall  obtain  of  the  sa- 
'  viour  and  merciful  God,  the  good-will  that  may  be 

'  expected For  even  though  they  be  in  the  utter- 

'  most  parts  of  the  earth,  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
'  among  the  enemies  who  lead  them  away  captive — 
'  they  shall  all  in  one  day,  as  if  on  one  signal,  be 
'  made  free  ....  And  when  they  have  obtained  this 
'  unexpected  freedom,  they,  who  a  little  before  were 
'  scattered  in  Greece  and  Barbary,  among  islands 
'  and  among  continents,  shall  rise  up  with  one  im- 
'  pulse,  and  from  every  quarter  bend  their  steps  to- 
'  wards  one,  their  appointed,  country ;  being  con- 
'  ducted  by  a  certain  appearance  too  godlike  for 
'  human  nature,  unseen  by  others,  and  visible  to 
'  those  alone,  who  are  in  the  act  of  being  redeemed : 
'  about  to  have  three  intercessors,  for  effecting  their 
'  reconciliation  to  the  Father ;  one,  the  indulgence 
'  and  kindness  of  Him,  that  is  interceded  with,  who 
'  ever  prefers  pardon  to  punishment :  a  second,  the 
'  holiness  of  the  founders   of  the   nation a 
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"  third,  the  very  thing  for  which  more  especially, 
"  even  the  good-will  of  the  abovenientioned  advo- 
"  cates  prevents  and  forestalls  them  ;  that  is,  the 
"  change  of  those  for  the  better,  who  are  going  in 
"  search  of  peace  and  agreement ;  and  have  hardly 
"  been  able  to  find  their  way  out  of  a  state  of  be- 
"  wilderment,  the  end  whereof  is  nothing  else  but  to 
"  please  God,  as  children  do  a  father.  And  when 
"  they  are  arrived,  the  cities,  which  a  little  before 
"  lay  in  ruins,  shall  be  peopled  again,  and  the  desert 
"  country  shall  be  inhabited,  and  the  land,  which 
*'  had  been  made  barren,  shall  be  changed  to  ferti- 
"  lity.  And  the  prosperity  of  fathers  and  ancestors 
"  shall  be  deemed  comparatively  trifling,  because  of 
"  the  abundant  possession  of  the  means  of  enjoy- 
"  ment,  which  flowing  from  the  favour  of  God,  as 
"  from  perennial  springs,  shall  provide  both  each  in 
"  particular,  and  all  in  common,  with  wealth  with- 
"  out  end,  too  great  for  envy^." 

If  we  compare  together  1  Thess.  v.  1,  2  :  2  Thess. 
ii.  5,  15:  iii.  6:  2  Pet.  i.  16:  besides  other  pas- 
sages, which  have  been  particularly  considered  else- 
where, it  will  appear  a  reasonable  inference  that  the 
apostles  delivered  many  things  to  their  converts, 
by  word  of  mouth,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not 
think  it  fit  they  should  record  in  their  writings.  It 
will  appear  probable  also,  that  the  subject  matter 
of  these  oral  communications,  were  more  especially 
such  topics  as  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  the  like. 

It  is  a  natural  question,  then,  whether  all  vestiges 
of  the  disclosures,  so  made,  would  be  totally  lost, 
■^  II.  435.  21).  sqq.  De  Execration. 
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because  they  were  not  committed  to  writing  ;  or  some 
memorial  of  them  possibly  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity? It  is  not  probable  that  they  would  alto- 
gether be  lost,  as  soon  as  made  ;  and  not  be  known 
nor  remembered  at  least  for  a  time,  among  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  apostles,  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors. But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to 
turn,  to  find  such  traces  of  them  now,  if  any  were 
ever  perpetuated  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles  ? 
Doubtless,  in  the  irapa^oa-ei^  or  traditions,  of  the 
TTpea/SvTepoi  or  elders,  which  the  most  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers,  like  Papias  and  Iren^us,  speak  of  as 
still  rife  and  flourishing  in  the  church,  in  their 
days  ;  and  some  of  which  they  actually  quote. 

Now  it  would  imply  as  little  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion, as  modesty  and  humility,  in  Christian  com- 
mentators of  the  present  day,  to  undervalue  and  de- 
spise these  rays  of  light,  which  were  once  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  a  dark  and  mysterious  subject, 
the  meaning  and  accomplishment  of  the  unfulfilled 
prophecies  of  scripture  ;  as  of  no  possible  use  to  the 
discovery  of  the  sense  of  such  prophecies  ;  as  not 
worth  the  pains  of  being  collected  or  concentrated, 
by  any  interpreter  of  prophecy  in  our  times. 

One  consequence  at  least  of  the  greater  degree  of 
light  on  this  obscure  subject,  which,  however  ob- 
tained, the  elders  of  the  church  in  those  times  seem 
to  have  possessed,  was  this ;  that  they  had  fixed 
and  intelligible  principles  of  interpretation,  from 
which  they  never  deviated,  and  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  construct  systems  of  explanation  much 
more  consistent  with  themselves,  and  as  it  appears 
to  me,  more  simple  and  natural,  than  any  of  the  in- 
tricate,  perplexed,  and   discordant  schemes,   which 
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have  supplanted  theirs,  in  modern  times.  The 
agreiement  of  the  fathers  in  their  opinions  upon  some 
very  interesting  points  of  futurity,  about  which  the 
utmost  diversity  of  sentiment  prevails  among  mo- 
dern divines,  is  trvily  remarkable  ;  and  as  they  do 
not  copy  their  opinions  one  from  another,  with  ser- 
vile submission  to  mere  authority,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  account  for  the  unanimity  of  so  many  minds 
in  ancient  times,  on  speculative  points  of  faith,  which 
serve  only  to  distract  the  understandings  of  men  at 
present,  except  by  supposing  that  the  opinions,  in 
which  they  agreed,  were  known  to  be  handed  down 
traditionally,  from  some  authentic,  infallible  source. 
This  will  account  for  their  universal  reception,  impli- 
citly, even  among  those,  who  differed  widely  in  other 
respects :  but  nothing  else  will.  Every  Christian  of 
primitive  times  would  defer  alike  to  the  authority 
of  an  apostle,  or  of  an  apostolical  man  ;  and  readily 
believe  and  assent  to  assurances,  understood  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  source.  Immemorial  usage — 
a  prescription  traced  up  to  the  times  of  the  apostles 
— but  no  written  injunction  found  in  their  writings — 
establishes  the  authority  of  a  variety  of  rites  or  cere- 
monies, which  have  always  been  observed  by  the 
church ;  as  the  baptism  of  infants ;  the  observance 
of  the  Christian  sabbath  ;  the  daily  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  &c.  The  same  kind  of  tradition  might  sanc- 
tion, and  give  currency  to  a  variety  of  opinions,  re- 
lating to  the  course  and  particulars  of  future  events 
— which  were  once  universal  among  Christians. 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  specify  some  in- 
stances of  this  agreement,  in  relation  to  a  point 
of  time,  which  nearly  concerns  the  proper  subject 
of  our  inquiries  at  present,  the  truth  or  falsehood 
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of  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium ;  viz.  the  end  of 
the  world,  with  the  nature  and  course  of  the  events, 
which  may  be  expected  to  precede  it. 

The  fathers,  then,  are  unanimous  in  entertaining 
the  belief  that,  before  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  Elias,  or  Elijah,  must 
appear  in  person,  to  perform  a  certain  part  assigned 
to  him  in  the  counsels  of  the  Divine  providence. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  expectation  might 
be  originally  founded  on  the  same  assurance  of  our 
Saviour's,  Matt.  xvii.  10,  11 ;  Mark  ix.  11, 12  :  from 
which  we  ourselves,  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter, 
have  shewn,  that  it  was  by  just  inference  to  be  collect- 
ed. The  fact  of  such  an  expectation,  then,  however 
generally  entertained  by  the  fathers,  is  no  proof  that 
they  received  it  traditionally  from  the  apostles. 

But  neither  is  it  any  proof  to  the  contrary ;  un- 
less it  be  assumed,  that  the  teaching  of  the  apostles 
afterwards,  never  might  repeat  or  confirm  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  teaching  of  their  Master  before 
them.  It  happens,  however,  that  with  the  general 
expectation  of  a  reappearance  of  Elijah  before  the 
end  of  the  world,  the  fathers  connect  a  particular 
belief  that  he  is  one  of  the  two  witnesses,  spoken  of. 
Rev.  xi.  3,  sqq. :  and  that  is  a  belief,  which  they 
could  not  have  collected  from  the  words  of  our  Lord 
in  either  of  the  above  passages,  but  must  have  had 
from  some  other  source  ;  most  probably,  tradition. 

They  are  also  unanimous  in  believing  the  other 
of  the  same  two  witnesses,  to  be  some  real  person, 
as  much  as  Elijah ;  they  differ  only  in  supposing 
what  real  person  is  meant.  By  far  the  greatest  part 
of  them  agree  in  considering  him  to  be  the  patriarch 
Enoch,  who  was  translated  to  heaven    under  the 
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antediluvian  dispensation,  without  seeing  death,  as 
Elijah  was  under  the  postdiluvian  ^ 

Another  article  of  belief,  in  which  the  fathers  are 
unanimous,  is  this ;  that  before  the  end  of  the  world. 


1  See  Justin  M.  Dialog.  236.  5— 30— Tertullian,  iv.  291. 
De  Anima,  35  :  316.  ibid.  50:  iii.  253.  De  Resiirr.  Carnis,  22: 
333.  ibid.  58 — Hippolytus  Opera,  20.  De  Antichristo,  xliii :  22. 
ibid.  xlvi.  xlvii:  31.  ibid.  Ixiv.  (Cf.  25.  ibid.  1:  which  implies 
that  Hippolytus  expected  an  appearance  of  St.  John  in  person, 
in  the  time  of  Antichrist,  besides  that  of  Enoch  and  Elias :  as 
did  the  author  De  Consummatione  Mundi,  ascribed  to  Hip- 
polytus. See  Opera,  pars  ii.  14,  15,  19;  capp.  xxi.  xxii.  xxix. 
Cf,  also  Hieronym.  iii.  1114.  ad  med.  in  Dan.  ix.) — Incertus 
auctor  de  Montibus  Sina  et  Sion,  apud  Cyprian.  Opera,  36  :  De 
Pascha  Computus,  ibid.  68 — Origen,  iv.  92.  C :  Comm.  in  Joh. 
torn.  ii.  30:  ibid.  115.  E.  torn.  vi.  7=  which  cites  a  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  that  Phineas,  son  of  Eleazar,  was  Elias — Lactan- 
tius,  912.  De  extremo  Jud.  Fragm. :  846.  De  Mortibus  Perse- 
cutor. 2 — Hilarius  Pictav.  Ep.  564.  CD.  in  Matt.  Canon  xx: 
where  the  two  witnesses  are  supposed  to  be  Moses  and  Elias ; 
though  the  common  opinion  is  mentioned,  that  they  were  to  be 
Enoch  and  Elias,  or  Jeremiah  and  Elias — Apollinarius  Laodi- 
cenus,  ap.  Hieron.  iii.  1115  ad  pr.  in  Dan.  ix — Ammonius  in 
Dan.  ix.  27.  apud.  SS.  Deperditos  1.  jiars  ii.  213 — Chrysostom, 
iii.  823.  B — C.  De  Prophetarum  Obscuritate,  Hom.  ii :  Comm. 
in  Nov,  Test.  i.  623.  A:  Homilia  Ivii — Hieronym.  iv.  pars  i. 
43.  ad  calcem,  in  Matt,  xi:  79.  ad  priyi.  in  Matt,  xvii :  165.  ad 
calc. — 166.  ad  med.  Epistola  ad  Marcellam — Sulpicius  Severus, 
De  Vita  B.  Martini,  25— Chron.  Paschale,  21.  B.  435.  iv.  Do- 
rotheus,  de  xii.  Apostolis — Augustin,  ii.  712.  E.  F.  Ep.  cxciii.  5: 
vi.  294.  E.  F.  App.  De  Antichristo:  vii.  613.  A— C.  615. 
E.  De  Civitate  Dei,  xx.  29,  30— Theodoret,  i.  1364.  in  Ps. 
105:  ii.  1048.  in  Ezech,  xlviii :  1294.  95.  in  Dan.  xii:  iv.  457- 
Haereticar.  Fabb.  Compendium,  v.  23 — Ephraimus  Antiochenus, 
apud  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  229.  p.  252.  17:  253.  35.  254.  1  — 
Theophylact,  i.  54.  C.  in  Matt,  xi:  90.  C.  D.  in  Matt,  xvii: 
216.  D.E.  in  Marc,  ix :  273,  C,  in  Lucam,  1  :  772.  D.  in  Joh. 
xxi :  ii.  523.  B.  in  1  ad  Thcss.  v. 
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Antichrist  must  be  expected  to  appear.  It  made  no 
difference  whether  they  were  advocates  or  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  in  particular  :  in 
the  reception  of  this  opinion,  there  was  a  perfect 
agreement  among  all  parties.  The  only  distinction 
was,  that  the  advocates  of  the  millennium  expected 
their  kingdom  to  begin  and  proceed  after  the  ap- 
pearance and  destruction  of  Antichrist ;  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  doctrine  expected  the  same  of  the  king- 
dom in  heaven. 

The  fathers  are  likewise  agreed  in  considering 
Antichrist  himself  to  be  a  real  person  ;  and  no 
merely  figurative  or  symbolical  character.  What- 
ever he  may  be,  and  whatever  the  part  which  he  is 
destined  to  act,  it  was  the  unanimous  persuasion  of 
the  elders  of  the  church,  that  he  will  be  a  literal 
character,  and  his  part  will  be  the  part  of  a  literal 
bodily  agent. 

The  name  of  Antichrist  is  doubtless  familiar  to  all 
Christians.  I  question,  however,  whether  many  among 
us,  are  aware  of  the  proper  signification  of  the  word 
itself,  or  if  they  are,  have  duly  attended  to  it.  Yet 
common  as  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Antichrist 
may  be  among  Christians  at  present,  and  familiar, 
no  doubt,  as  it  was  in  the  mouths  and  thoughts  of 
Christians  of  former  times,  the  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  imply  that  it  occurs  for  the  first  time,  as 
a  new  name  expressive  of  a  new  idea ;  as  the  deno- 
mination of  something,  that  never  before  was  heard 
of.  We  meet  with  it  in  two  only  of  the  books  of 
scripture,  the  First  or  General  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Second ;  thrice  in  the  former,  and  once  in 
the  latter.     But  its  use,  on  each  of  the  subsequent 
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occasions,  is  to  be  referred  to  its  occurrence  in  the 
first  instance  of  all ;  and  there  we  have  it  intro- 
duced, (though  for  the  first  time  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,)  as  a  name,  with  which  the  readers  of 
the  Epistle  were  already  familiar:  "  And  as  ye 
"  have  heard  that  Antichrist  shall  come,  even  now 
"  are  there  many  Antichrists'"."  It  is  referred  to, 
as  something  which  they  knew  of — but  something 
which  they  knew  of,  because  they  had  heard,  not 
because  they  had  read  of  it.  Therefore  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  name  of  Antichrist,  familiar  as 
it  was  to  them  previously,  had  been  derived  first 
from  oral  tradition  :  the  expectation  of  a  coming  of 
Antichrist  was  raised  first  by  o?rd  teaching. 

Whether  this  Firet  Epistle  General  of  St.  John  was 
written  before  the  Revelation,  is  a  question  upon 
which  we  have  no  need  to  enter ;  though  it  might 
perhaps  be  decided  in  the  negative,  with  more  pro- 
bability than  in  the  affirmative.  The  name  of  An- 
tichrist appears  not  in  the  book  of  Revelation  ;  yet 
the  elders  of  the  church  are  unanimous  in  giving 
that  name  to  the  symbolical  character  of  the  beast, 
which  does  appear  there.  Neither  is  the  name  of 
Antichrist  found  in  the  book  of  Daniel;  where  it 
might  perhaps  have  appeared,  on  the  same  principle, 
that  its  correlative  term,  Messiah,  or  Christ,  the 
Anointed,  does  appear  there :  and  yet  the  fathers 
are  not  less  unanimous  in  recognising  the  person  of 
Antichrist,  under  both  the  symbolical  representation 
of  the  little  horn,  and  the  name  of  the  king  of  the 
north ;  whom  some  modern  interpreters  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  denominate  the  ivilful  king. 

In  order  to  fix  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  I 
m  1  John  ii.  18. 
B  b  2 
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have  collected  in  the  note  below,  a  variety  of  paral- 
lel instances,  where  the  same  Greek  preposition 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  term,  An- 
tichristus,  is  compounded  with  other  substantives". 

"  As  the  denomination  of  6  Xpiaros,  the  Christ,  or  the  Messiah, 
in  its  proper  and  primary  intention,  was  no  proper  name,  like 
Jesus  {'lr}(rovs)  ;  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  name  of  office; 
it  is  so  far  analogous  to  any  other  name  of  office — whether  of  a 
civil  or  a  spiritual  kind,  would  be  indifferent ;  as  viraros,  a-rpar- 
T]ybs,  Tafiias,  and  the  like.  'Avrixpio'Tos,  then,  is  just  as  much 
the  correlative,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opposite,  of  Xpia-Tos,  as 
dvdvTraros,  avTia-Tpar-qyos,  avTirapiLas,  are  of  viraros,  arpaTrj-yos,  and 
Tap,ias,  respectively.  And  no  classical  reader  requires  to  be  told, 
that  these  are  the  names  by  which  Greek  writers  express  the 
Latin,  proconsule,  propratore,  proqueestore.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, ^AvTixpio-Tos  in  Greek  would  be  equivalent  to  Pro-Christo, 
in  Latin. 

Analogous  to  the  meaning  of  dvrl,  when  thiis  compounded 
with  terms  of  office,  is  its  signification  in  composition  with  sub- 
stantives of  any  kind  generally. 

Thus,  di/ri'SovXoy.     Instead  of  a  slave ;  qui  loco  servi  est. 
imrav  r   ov(ov  t   ox^la,  Kai  ravpatv  yovas 
bovs  dvTiBovXa,  kih  ttovcov  CKbiKTOpa. 

^sch.  Prom.  Solutus. 
KO-yo)  fjiiv  avTibovKos'    eK  8e  ;(p7//iara)j' 
(f)evy(ov  'Op€(TTr]s  eVriV.  ^Eschyl.  Choephori,  132. 

dvTiTrms.     As  good  as  a  child ;  qui  loco  pueri,  vel  puella  est. 
dfiaa(Ta  yap  ypavs,  ovbev,  dvT'nrms  p.€V  ovv. 

^Eschyl.  Eumenides,  38. 
ooTts  QvyuTpoi  dvTiiraibos  in  Xdycoi/. 

Eurip.  Andromache,  326. 
dvr'nrvpyos.     Instead  of  a  tower  ;    quod  loco  turris  est. 

avTiTTvpyov  fTn^d(Tai  TTfrpav.  Eurip.  Bacch.  1050. 

dvTiKevTpov.    Instead  of  a  goad ;  quod  loco  stimuli  est. 
Tols  aa)(f)po(Tiv  yap  dvriKevTpa  yiverai.. 

^schyl.  Eumenides,  132. 
dvTiniados.    In  lieu  of  hire  or  pay ;  qiiod  loco  mercedis  est. 
p,vrip.r)v  nor   dyTifxia-Oov  fvptT   ev  Xirals- 

iEschyl.  Supplices,  285. 
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The  result  of  these  examples  is  to  shew  that  the 
word  Antichrist,  signifies   neither    more    nor    less 

avria-Toixos,  qui  ex  opposito  est.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is 
the  denomination  given  to  any  one  member  of  a  particular  order 
or  arrangement  of  things,  Avhether  good  or  evil,  which  answered 
to,  or  stood  over  against,  its  coordinate  in  the  opposite  order  or 
arrangement  of  evils  or  goods.  Both  together,  these  orders  or 
arrangements  were  called  a-va-TOLxiai.,  and  both  the  series  of  coor- 
dinates, ava-Toi-xa :  but  no  particular  member  of  either  series  was 
avTia-Toixov  to  another,  except  that  which,  in  the  opposite  series, 
stood  immediately  over  against  it.  Euripides  applies  the  word, 
to  shadow  :  as  the  exact  counterpart  in  outline  of  body. 

(TKia  yap  avria-Toixos  ws  <^a)vrjv  ej^eif.  Andromache,  736. 

cij/TtTTfTpo?.     AnsAvering  to  stone  ;  quod  loco  saxi  est. 
avTov'    fxrjKeTi  rovb'  avTiirirpov 

^rjfjLUTOs  e^m  7rdS«  kXivjjs.  Soph.  CEd.  ad  Col.  192. 

where  the  gloss  of  the  Scholiast  is,  tov  la-oTrerpov  x«^'<oi),  dvrl 
nirpas  yap  x^^ko^s  ^v  :  that  is,  the  seat  in  qxiestion  was  of  brass 
instead  of  stone. 

Not  to  multiply  particular  quotations,  we  meet  with  avTiarTpo- 
(JMs,  (answering  to  something  as  exactly  as  antistrophe  to  strophe,) 
Arist,  Rhet.  i.  i.  1 — dvrixeip  (another  hand ;  equivalent  to  an 
hand ;  the  thumb)  JMacrob.  Saturn,  vii.  1 3 — dvTiKvfjpiov  (the 
foreleg,  the  tibia,  as  answering  to  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  the 
Kvfjpri,  or  calf) — dvTia-vyKkrjTos  (answering  to  a  senate — another 
or  rival  senate)  Plut.  Sylla,  8 — avrlxOtov  (the  Pythagorean 
name  for  the  visible  circle  of  the  heavens,  as  answering  in  shape 
and  appearance  to  the  earth;  as  the  counterpart  of  the  earth) 
Clem.  Alex.  ii.  732.  37  :  Strom,  v.  14 — dvTiKkelta  (a  counterfeit 
key  :  a  false  key,  answering  to  a  true)  ibid.  897.  38  :  Strom,  vii. 
16 — dvTcavvpla,  instead  of  a  noun,  or  a  substantive ;  a  pronoun. 

Even  the  name  of  Antipodes  was  given  originally  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  hemisphere,  to  express  the  circumstance 
of  peculiarity  in  their  position,  by  which  their  feet  are  turned 
over  against  ours ;  their  feet,  and  not  their  heads,  answer  to 
our  feet. 

Upon  the  death  of  Cato,  Cicero  composed  an  encomium  or 
panegyric  on  his  memory,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of 
Cato :  Julius  Caesar  replied  to  it,  by  a  work  of  a  contrary  de- 
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than,  another  Christ ;  a  pro- Christ ;  a  vice-Christ ; 
an   alter    Chrisfus ;    a  pretender  to   the  name  of 

scription,  which  he  called  Anticato.  At  first  sight,  the  meaning 
of  this  term  may  appear  to  be,  naTo.  Karavos — against  Cato.  It 
denotes,  however,  in  reality,  not  against  Cato,  or  in  Catonem; 
but  avTl  Tov  Kdravos — not  Cato  the  person,  but  Cato  the  pane- 
gyric of  Cicero :  a  reply  to  the  Cato;  a  retort  to  the  Cato. 

In  like  manner,  Lactantius,  Divin.  Institt.  168.  ii.  9.  applies 
to  the  Devil  the  name  of  A?ititheus  :  not,  however,  as  denoting 
the  adversary  of  God,  but  the  locum  tenens  of  God ;  as  the 
usurper  of  the  name  and  place  of  God,  whose  worship,  falsely 
reputed  to  be  God's,  had  supplanted  that  of  the  true  God. 

Augustin,  indeed,  iii.  844.  F.  in  Epist.  Johan.  ii.  Tractat.  iii.4: 
has  the  following  passage :  "  Et  interrogare  debet  unusquisque 
"  conscientiam  suam,  an  sit  Antichristus.  Latine  enim  An- 
"  tichristus,  contrarius  est  Christo.  Non  quomodo  nonnulli  in- 
"  telligunt  Antichristum  ideo  dictum,  quod  ante  Christum  ven- 
"  turns  sit,  id  est,  post  eum  venturus  sit  Christus :  non  sic 
"  dicitur,  nee  sic  scribitur  ;  sed  Antichristus,  id  est  contrarius 
"  Christo."  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  he  considered  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  to  be,  an  enemy  or  adversary  of  Christ.  But 
Augustin,  by  his  o-wn  confession,  was  an  indifferent  Greek 
scholar :  and  every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  original 
language,  knows  that  the  preposition  avri  in  Greek,  is  not  sy- 
nonymous with  KaTCL,  adverse  to,  or  against,  nor  can  ever  be 
used  promiscuously  with  it.  It  is  clear  too,  that  he  takes  as 
the  basis  of  his  definition  of  Antichrist,  the  declaration  of  1 
John,  ii.  22  :  "  He  is  Antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  and 
"  the  Son."  But  this  is  no  definition  of  Antichrist  as  such  ; 
only  Kara  (rvfi^e^rjKov,  and  from  a  general  resemblance  between 
the  proper  character  and  conduct  of  any  one,  who  denied  the 
Son,  or  refused  to  pay  due  reverence  to  the  Son,  and  those 
of  one,  who  should  falsely  pretend  to,  and  usurp,  the  name 
and  honour  of  the  Son  himself.  No  doubt  the  Antichrist 
must  be  the  enemy,  adversary,  or  opponent  of  the  Christ ;  nay, 
even  his  capital  and  most  formidable  enemy.  But  why  ? 
because  he  is  not  only  his  rival,  but  his  counterfeit :  he  robs 
him,  or  endeavours  to  rob  him,  not  only  of  his  honour,  but  of 
the  very  essence  of  his  character :  in  fact  he  does  not  rob  him 
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Christ,  who,  in  every  circumstance  or  characteristic 
of  personal  distinction,  that  can  contribute  to  de- 
termine the  individuality  of  the  real  Christ,  appears 
to  be,  and  sets  himself  up,  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
true. 

None  'of  the  fathers  has  either  entered  more  fully 
into  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term,  or  at  least 
laboured  to  express  it  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways, 
than  Hippolytus  Portuensis,  bishop  and  martyr; 
from  whose  genuine  tract  "  De  Antichristo,"  we  may 
cite  the  following  passage  °. 


of  the  former,  but  by  robbing  him  of  the  latter.  He  steals  his 
form  and  appearance  first ;  and  then  lays  claim  to  his  rights  and 
privileges.  He  assumes  his  mask  or  person  ;  and  so  passes  him- 
self off  for  his  reality ;  and  as  the  real  Christ  claims  all  that 
can  belong  to  him,  in  that  capacity.  Cf.  Origen,  i.  692.  D.  Contra 
Cels.  vi.  79. 

Tertullian,  de  Praescriptionibus  Hsereticorum,  4:  Opera,  ii. 
5 :  observes  accordingly,  Qui  Antichristi  interim  et  semper,  nisi 
Christi  rebelles  }  A  Christus  rebellis,  a  rebel  Christ,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  must  be  a  false  or  spurious  Christ,  as  opposed  to 
a  true ;  for  in  that  sense  only  can  the  former,  as  Christ,  be  said 
to  rebel  against  the  latter,  as  Christ. 

However,  in  the  Acta  of  Pionius,  147-  14:  there  is  a  much 
better  definition  of  Antichrist.  "  Dixit  autem  Apostolus :  si 
"  Satanas  in  angelum  lucis  transformatur ;  nihil  magnum,  si 
"  ministri  ejus  transfigurentur.  unde  et  Antichristiis  quasi 
"  CJiristus." 

And  where  St.  John,  even  when  he  recognises  the  Antichrist 
as  still  to  come,  speaks  of  many  Antichrists  as  in  the  world  al- 
ready, this  means  no  more  than  that  the  followers  of  a  certain 
leader  or  partisan ;  all  who  prepare  the  way  for  a  certain  agent; 
all  who  in  any  way  resemble  another,  promote  his  success,  or 
the  like,  are  so  far  identified  with  him,  and  may  be  called  by 
his  name  itself. 

o  Opera,  7-  cap.  vi :  cf.  23,  24.  cap.  xlix.  Cf.  also,  the  work, 
De   Consummatione    Mundi,    ascribed    to   Hippolytus ;    which 
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"  As  then  the  Lord  God  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
"  royal  and  glorious  principle  of  his  nature  was  be- 
"  forehand  preached  of  as  a  lion ;  in  the  same  man- 
"  ner  have  the  scriptures  beforehand  spoken  of  the 
"  Antichrist  likewise  as  a  lion,  for  his  tyrannical  and 
*'  violent  nature.  For  the  deceiver  wishes  to  liken 
'*  himself  as  to  all  things,  to  the  Son  of  God.  The 
"  Christ  is  a  lion,  and  the  Antichrist  is  a  lion  ;  the 
"  Christ  is  a  king,  and  the  Antichrist  is  a  king  :  the 
"  Saviour  was  manifested  as  a  lamb,  and  he  shall 
"  likewise  appear  as  a  lamb,  being  within  a  wolf. 
"  In  circumcision  came  the  Saviour  into  the  world, 
"  and  so  shall  he  likewise  come.  The  Lord  sent 
"  apostles  unto  all  nations,  and  he  shall  likewise 
"  send  false  apostles.  The  Saviour  brought  together 
"  the  sheep  that  were  scattered,  and  he  shall  likewise 
"  bring  together  the  people  that  was  scattered.  The 
"  Lord  gave  a  seal  to  them  who  believe  on  him,  and 
"  so  shall  he  likewise  give.  In  the  form  of  a  man 
"  did  the  Saviour  appear,  and  in  the  form  of  a  man 
"  shall  he  come.  The  Lord  raised  his  holy  flesh 
"  again,  and  shewed  it  as  a  temple,  and  he  shall 
"  raise  up  the  temple  of  stone  in  Jerusalem." 

There  cannot  be  a  plainer  description  of  a  Pro- 
Christ,  or  alter  Christus,  a  personation  of  the  true, 
by  a  false  character,  assuming  his  name  and  attri- 
butes, than  the  above  passage  supplies ;  and  pre- 
cise and  definite  as  it  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
if  we  do  not  suppose  such  a  mock  character  to 
be  meant  by  the  person,  to  whom  the  elders  of  the 
church  unanimously  apply  the  name  of  Antichrist, 

whether  genuine  throughout  or  not,  certainly  contains  many 
passages,  verbatim  the  same  as  others,  in  the  genuine  work, 
"  De  Antichristo."  See  Opera,  pars  ii.  13,  14.  capp.  xix.  xx. 
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we  do  not  enter  either  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  de- 
signation, or  into  their  construction  of  it,  who  use  it. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  sort  of  real 
personage  it  is,  to  whom  the  fathers  are  agreed  in 
considering  this  description  to  be  applicable ;  that 
is,  whether  they  look  upon  him  as  a  mere  man,  or 
as  something  more.  The  upshot  of  such  an  inquiry- 
will  be  to  satisfy  us,  that  they  did  not  expect,  in  the 
person  of  Antichrist,  a  mere  man ;  they  all  of  them 
regarded  him  as  a  being  of  a  nature  superior  to  the 
human,  though  manifested  in  the  form  of  a  man  ; 
and  many  of  them  go  so  far,  as  to  avow  their  belief 
that  he  would  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Prince  of 
the  powers  of  darkness  himself. 

Justin  Martyr  applies  to  Antichrist  both  St.  Paul's 

description  of  the  man  of  sin,  (o  t^$-  a7roa-raaLa<;  avOpaiiog) 

—  and  Daniel's  of  the  little  horn,  and  the  wilful  king, 
"  he  who  speaks  bold  things  even  against  the  Most 
"  High,"  (o  KOI  elg  tov  vtI^kjtov  e^aKXa  XaXm  P)  I  which 
recognises  him  indeed,  as  a  man,  but  as  a  man  who 
makes  himself  equal  to  God,  and  usurps  the  honour 
due  to  the  Most  High  alone. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  spoke  of  the  "  season 
"  of  iniquity,"  and  "  of  the  iniquitous  one,"  {Kaipog 
Tvjg  avofxiag.  and  tcjv  avofxov  ^  i)  and  of  the  days'  being 
at  hand  when  all  things  should  perish  along  with 
Tw  7rovy]pu! :  which  may  best  be  understood  of  the 
evil  one  himself.  This  must  include  the  destruction 
of  Antichrist,  either  as  the  evil  one,  or  as  the  avofxoi — 
the  iniquitous  one,  or  man  of  sin,  in  question — one 
of  his  prime  agents  and  principal  coadjutors. 

At  the  outset  of  that  ancient  and  authentic  docu- 

P  Dialog.  371.  20,  21.  n  Capp.  IG.  18. 
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ment,  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vieniie  and 
Lyons,  giving  an  account  of  their  persecution  under 
Verus  and  M.  Aurelius,  it  is  said ;  "  For  with  all 
"  his  might  did  the  adversary  fall  upon  the  church, 
"  making  a  prelude  already  of  that  appearance  and 
"  presence  of  his,  which  is  sometime  to  take  place 
"  without  fear ;"  (Travr/  '^a^  a-Oh^L  eveaKyjxpev  o  avriKei- 
//.ev&f,  7rpooi[xia'^o[X€vo$  yj'^yj  Tyjv  a^eoig  [XfkXovaav  eaeoSai  itap- 
ovaiav  avTov^;)  which  speaks  of  the  same  adversary 
as  Instigating  that  persecution,  whose  appearance 
and  agency  were  still  to  take  place  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  much  more  boldly ;  that  is,  as  Antichrist, 
and  as  the  author  of  his  persecution  of  the  church. 

A  part  of  Celsus'  work  against  Christianity,  is 
quoted  by  Origen^;  wherein,  after  ridiculing  the 
folly  of  the  Christians,  in  feigning  the  existence  of 
an  adversary  of  God,  a  Devil,  whom  they  named, 
after  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Satanas — as  if  God  could 
have  any  adversary,  capable  of  opposing  or  frustrat- 
ing his  will — he  proceeds  :  **  The  Son  of  God,  then, 
"  is  worsted  by  the  Devil ;  and  being  corrected  by 
"  him,  he  teaches  us  also  to  make  light  of  our  cor- 
"  rections  by  him,  declaring  beforehand  that  Satan, 
"  it  seems,  will  himself  also  appear  in  like  manner, 
"  and  exhibit  mighty  and  wonderful  works,  appro- 
"  priating  as  his  own  the  glory  of  God.  These 
"  works  we  must  not  mind,  if  we  wish  to  have 
"  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  but  must  believe  in  him- 
"  self  only." 

The  antiquity  of  Celsus,  which  was  probably  as 
great  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  popular  opinions  and  expectations  of  the 
Christians  of  his   own  time,  render  his  testimony 

r  Eus.  E.  H.  155.  A.  V.  ].  s  i.  663.  C.  D.  lib.  vi.  42. 
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truly  valuable.  That  the  above  is  a  description  of 
Antichrist  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  he  is  in- 
dicated only  not  by  name,  where  it  is  said,  that 
Christ  had  spoken  of  him  also  as  to  appear  in  like 

manner  {ag  apa  o  "E-aTavag  Kai  avTog  OfXOLOog  (pavug)  viz. 

to  what  he  himself  had  done ;  and  to  work  miracles 
and  wonders,  as  he  had  wrought.  Celsus  then  had 
learned  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  Christian 
doctrines,  thus  much ;  that  Christ  himself  had 
taught  his  followers  to  expect  the  appearance  of 
an  Antichrist,  who  should  be  Satan ;  and  had  warn- 
ed them  beforehand  against  being  deceived  by  him. 
Origen  accordingly  understood  Celsus  to  be  speak- 
ing of  Antichrist,  as  such ;  whom  he  also  calls  a 
child  of  the  Devil,  or  Satan,  though  not  Satan  in 
person  ;  and  applies  to  the  fact  of  his  future  appear- 
ance, St.  Paul's  prediction,  2  Thess.  ii.  2 — 6.  and 
Daniel's,  viii.  23 — 25*;  as  he  does  again  in  another 
instance,  where  also  we  have  a  further  extract  from 
Celsus  produced*^;  in  which  he  refers  as  before,  to 
the  expectation  that  a  notable  magician,  called  Sa- 
tan, predicted  by  Christ,  was  sometime  to  appear ; 
and  though  in  contradistinction  to  deceivers  and 
impostors  ordinarily,  was  still  to  work  miracles  and 
prodigies ;  and  therefore,  as  we  may  presume,  of  a 
much  more  remarkable  kind  than  usual. 

In  the  Constitutiones  Apostolicae  ^,  (The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions,)  Antichrist  is  called  "  the  deceiver 
"  of  the  world,  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  the  champion 

"  of  that  which  is  false,"  (o  Koa-fXOTrXdvog,  o  rvjg  aXyjQeiag 
e'xPpog,  0  Tov  \pev^ovg  Trpoo-TaTVjg  :)   whom  the  Lord  Jesus 

^  I.  667,  6<58.  lib.  cit.  45,  46. 

u  Opera,  i.  423.  F.  424.  A.  Contra  Cels.  ii.  50. 

X  313.  E.  vii.  32. 
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should  destroy  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  (as  it 
is  said,  2  Thess.  ii.  8) :  and  directly  after^,  this  de- 
ceiver of  the  world  is  called  the  Devil:  whence  it 
appears  that  the  author  of  the  Constitutiones  Apo- 
stolicae  took  Antichrist  to  be  the  Devil. 

In  the  Clementina  Homilia  Secunda^,  (the  second 
of  the  Clementine  Homilies,)  a  false  prophet,  or  im- 
postor, it  is  said,  will  precede  Antichrist ;  and  then, 
towards  the  time  of  the  end.  Antichrist  himself  will 
first  appear,  before  the  return  of  the  true  Christ : 
and  here,  it  is  observable,  'Avr/^pio-TOs  (instead  of 
Christ)  is  distinctly  opposed  to  o  ovrwg  Xpiaroc,  (he 
who  is  truly  Christ.) 

Irenseus,  writing  against  Marcus,  a  leader  of  the 
sect  of  the  Colorbasei,  quotes  a  passage  in  iambics 
from  one  of  the  elders,  directed  against  him,  which 
is  to  this  effect :  "  Marcus,  thou  maker  of  idols,  and 
"  interpreter  of  prodigies,  well  versed  in  astrological 
"  and  magical  art,  whereby  thou  strengthenest  the 
"  doctrines  of  error,  shewing  signs  to  those  who  are 
"  led  astray  by  thee,  undertakings  of  power  be- 
"  fitting  apostasy,  which  thy  father,  Satan,  furnishes 
"  thee  the  means  of  effecting  by  Azazel's  angelical 
"  power,  having  in  thee  a  precursor  of  the  subtlety 
"  which  will  take  the  place  of  God."  Adv.  Hser.  i. 
12.  76.  3. 

We  may  infer  therefore,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  elder,  as  well  as  of  Irentieus,  the  author  of  the 
great  apostasy.  Antichrist  himself,  would  be  Satan 
or  Azazel.  In  fact,  Irenaeus  speaks  of  Marcus,  as 
almost  the  actual  precursor  of  Antichrist,  "  prae- 
"  cursor  quasi  vere  existens  Antichristi'''."     Azazel 

y  314.  A.  ^  563.  D.  cap.  17- 

a  Loc.  cit.  cap.  viii,  56.  9.  10. 
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is  the  name  of  one  of  the  apostate  angels  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  as  appears  both  from  Grabe's  Spicilegium'\ 
and  from  Dr.  Laurence's  translation  of  the  Liber 
Enoch  itself^. 

In  that  part  of  his  work,  which  treats  expressly 
of  Antichrist '^j  Irenseus  speaks  of  him  "  as  taking- 
"  upon  him  all  the  power  of  the  Devil — summing 
"  up  in  himself  the  apostasy  of  the  Devil — sum- 
"  ming  up  in  himself  all  the  delusion  of  the  Devil — 
"  as  sitting  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem — as  endea- 
"  vouring  to  shew  himself  off  as  Christ ;"  that  is, 
in  a  word,  as  Antichrist ;  as,  "  of  his  own  purpose 
"  summing  up  on  himself  the  apostasy — leading 
"  astray  such  as  worship  him,  as  if  he  himself  were 
"  Christ — of  his  own  will  and  his  own  mind  per- 
"  forming  whatever  he  shall  perform  ;  as  working 
"  signs  and  wonders,  with  demons  and  apostate  spi- 
"  rits  ministering  to  him — summing  up  at  once  the 
"  whole  of  his  apostasy,  which  has  taken  place  for 
"  six  thousand  years ;"  that  is,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  and  the 
like — especially  cap.  29,  throughout :  language,  I 
think,  which  plainly  implies  that  the  author  of  it 
considered  Antichrist  to  be  the  appearance  of  the 
Devil  in  person,  acting  in  a  human  form  the  part 
assigned  to  Antichrist  in  scripture. 

Tertullian,  after  demanding,  in  the  language  of 
St.  Paul,  who  is  that  man  of  sin,  replies,  "  According 
"  to  us,  indeed,  he  is  Antichrist,  as  the  old  and  the 
"  new  prophecies  teach  .  .  .  but  according  to  Mar- 
"  cion,  I  think,  he  will  turn  out  to  be  the  Christ  of 
"  the  Creator ;"  that  is,  the  Christ  of  Marcion's  A>?- 

b  348. 351.      c  Ch.  X.  6.  cf.  Ixxxvii.  3.      d  y.  25.  437.  sqq- 
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(xiovpyogy  01'  Demiurge,  who,  according  to  him,  had 
not  yet  come.  "  He  is  not  yet  come  according  to 
*'  his  principles,"  (that  is,  Marcion's,)  continues  Ter- 
tullian ;  "  but  whether  of  the  two  is  he  ?"  that  is, 
is  he  the  Christ  or  the  Antichrist?  which  recog- 
nises the  proper  meaning  and  opposition  of  these 
two  terms.  Then,  after  arguing  further,  that  Mar- 
cion's Christ,  who  according  to  him  was  not  yet 
come,  if  he  actually  ever  appeared,  must  be  the 
Antichrist  of  the  common  faith,  he  continues  :  "  But 
'*  he  agrees  with  us  concerning  Antichrist  also ;" 
that  is,  he  too,  viz.  Marcion,  agrees  with  the  com- 
mon faith  in  expecting  the  Antichrist :  "  If  so,  let 
"  me  ask  him,"  says  Tertullian,  "  what  sort  of  a 
"  thing  it  is,  that  Satan,  an  angel  of  the  Demiurge, 
"  should  be  necessary  to  him,  and  should  be  killed 
"  by  him,  being  to  serve  a  part  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  Demiurge,  by  the  operation  of  a  scheme  of  deceiv- 
'*  ing  ?"  Whence  it  follows,  that  both  Marcion  and 
Tertullian  agreed  in  expecting  Antichrist  to  be 
Satan,  an  angel  of  the  Demiurge,  according  to  Mar- 
cion, as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  in  whose 
opinion  the  Creator  God  was  the  only  true  and  the 
supreme  God  ;  and  in  his  capacity  of  Antichrist,  as 
referred  to  INIarcion's  supreme  God,  to  be  slain  by 
him.  As  Tertullian  argues,  this  doctrine  might 
well  be  objected  to  Marcion,  to  prove  his  inconsist- 
ency with  himself,  who  supposed  the  Demiurge  or 
Creator  Deus,  and  the  supreme  God,  his  antagonist, 
to  be  the  senders  of  the  same  person,  the  one  as  the 
Christ,  the  other  as  the  Antichrist,  each  for  a  pur- 
pose of  his  own ;  while  the  rest  of  the  church,  ac- 
knowledging no  Christ  as  yet  to  come,  though  they 
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expected  an  Antichrist,  could  not  but  look  upon  him 
as  to  come  in  one  capacity,  and  as  to  have  only  one 
proper  part  to  discharge^. 

By  Hippolytus,  Antichrist  is  called  "  a  son  of 
"  the  Devil,  and  a  vessel  of  Satan  ^ :"  but  he  is  not 
said  to  be  the  Devil  himself.  Yet  he  also  affirmed, 
as  we  saw  before,  that  he  would  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  man. 

The  author,  De  Consummatione  Mundi,  on  the 
other  hand,  says,  that  as  our  Saviour  assumed  flesh 
of  a  pure  virgin,  "  so  shall  the  Devil  go  forth  on  the 
"  earth  from  an  abominable  woman :"  but  he  adds, 
that  it  should  be  in  a  phantasm  or  appearance  only: 
"  But  this  substance  of  his  flesh,  methinks,  my  be- 
"  loved,  he  will  assume,  as  an  organ,  in  appearance ; 
"  wherefore  also  he  is  born  of  a  virgin,  as  if  spirit, 
"  and  he  will  at  that  time  appear  to  the  rest,  as  if 
"  flesh  f." 

That  Cyprian  believed  Antichrist  to  be  an  appear- 
ance of  the  Devil,  in  person,  may  not  obscurely  be  col- 
lected from  his  fifty-eighth  and  fifty-ninth  Epistles  p. 

In  the  Disputation  of  Archelaus  and  Manes,  (held 
about  A.  D.  276,)  Archelaus  says  of  Manes'' :  "  Thou 
"  art  a  vessel  of  Antichrist,  and  no  good  vessel  nei- 
"  ther,  but  a  mean  and  unworthy  one,  which  he,  like 
"  some  barbarian  or  tyrant,  when  attempting  to  rush 
"  in  upon  those  who  are  living  under  the  rule  of 
"  just  laws,  has  sent  before,  as  one  doomed  to  die,  in 
"  order  to  be  certified  how  great,  and  of  what  sort 

d  I.  445 — 447.   Contra  Marcion.  v.  16. 

e  De  Antichristo,  57.  p.  27. 

f  Cap.  22.  p.  15.    Cf.  40.  p.  24. 

g  Opera,  120—140. 

h  Rel.  Sacree,  iv.  223.  cap.  36. 
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"  is  the  virtue  of  the  lawful  king  and  his  people : 
"  for  he  has  feared  to  rush  in  himself  unexpectedly, 
"  nor  yet  has  he  ventured  to  send  any  of  his  neces- 
"  sary  agents  besides,  (or  of  the  nearest  aJiin  to 
*'  himself,)  lest  he  should  come  to  som.e  mischief. 
"  Such  an  one  has  Antichrist  thy  king  sent  thee 
"  before  him,  as  one  doomed  to  die,  unto  us  the 
*'  subjects  of  a  good  and  holy  king.  Nor  am  I 
"  uttering  these  assertions  without  due  proof  of 
"  their  truth ;  but  from  the  fact  that  I  see  thee  do 
*'  no  miracle,  I  thus  think  of  thee.  For  as  to  him, 
*'  we  are  already  aware  that  he  is  to  be  transformed 
"  even  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  that  his  ministei-s 
"  are  to  come  in  the  like  capacity,  and  to  do  signs 
**  and  wonders,  so  as  that,  if  it  be  possible,  even  the 
"  elect  should  be  led  astray.  Who  then  art  thou, 
*'  who  hast  been  allotted  by  Satan  thy  father,  not 
*'  even  a  place  of  importance  in  his  service  ?" 

This  is  clearly  to  recognise  Antichrist  as  the  same 
with  Satan. 

The  author  of  the  "  Recognitions  of  Clemens," 
(Recognitiones  Clementis',)  after  enumerating  De- 
cem  Paria,  or  couples  of  things,  opposed  to  one 
another,  as  a  good  of  a  certain  kind  to  the  evil  ex- 
actly of  the  contrary  kind,  and  destined  to  this  world 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  reckons  the  tenth  and 
last  to  be  the  par,  or  match,  of  Antichrist  and 
Christ  (Antichristi  et  Christi.)  Though  this  divi- 
sion of  pairs  professes  to  be  taken  from  the  ten 
plagues  of  Egypt,  yet  there  is  a  manifest  allusion 
in  it  to  the  ten  categories,  avaroiya.,  or  coordinates  of 
the  Pythagoreans ;  according  to  which,  all  goods, 
comprehended  under  their  genus  summum,  or  most 
'  PP.  Apost.  450.  A.  lib.  iii.  61.    Cf.  cnpp.  .55.  59. 
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widely  discriniinated  essential  character,  were  ranked 
over  against  their  opposite  evils.  It  is  a  clear  inti- 
mation then,  not  only  of  the  time  when  the  author 
of  this  work  expected  Antichrist  to  appear,  but  of 
what  he  thought  him  to  be  in  com})arison  of  the 
Christ ;  viz.  his  exact  counterpart  or  double. 

Lactantius  speaks  of  Antichrist  as  "  a  king,  be- 
*' gotten  by  an  evil  spirit;"  as  "  a  prophet  of  lies;"  as 
having  power  given  hiin,  "  to  do  signs  and  wonders;" 
as  the  same  who  is  called  by  the  church  Antichrist, 
"  but  will  himself  falsely  give  out  that  he  is  Clirist^." 
He  gives  a  similar  description  of  him  in  his  Epitome. 

Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  represents  the  Antichrist  as  a 
person  urged  and  empowered  by  the  adversary,  but 
not  as  the  Devil  himself:  "When  the  true  Christ 
"  is  about  to  come  a  second  time,  the  adversary, 
"  taking  advantage  of  the  expectation  of  the  simple 
*'  .  . .  actuates  a  certain  man,  being  a  magician,  and 
"  most  expert  in  the  art  of  deceiving  to  vile  pur- 
"  poses,  which  consists  in  witchcrafts  and  charms  ^" 

St.  Martin,  according  to  his  biographer,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Antichrist  had  been 
"  conceived  or  begotten  by  an  evil  spirit,"  and  was 
already  in  his  nonage  or  boyhood,  at  the  time  of  his 
own  death  ^. 

Jerome  speaks  of  Antichrist  in  the  phraseology  of 
St.  Paul,  as  "  the  man  of  sin,  in  whom  is  the  well- 
"  spring  of  all  sins ;"  as  "  the  son  of  perdition,  that 
"  is,  of  the  Devil ;"'  as  "  the  author  of  the  jDerdition 
"  of  all  persons,  who  oppose  Christ,"  and  therefore 
called    Antichrist ;     "  whose   works    are    works    of 

k  652.  sqq.  Divin,  Inst.  vii.  I7.  19. 
1  210.  37.  Cateches.  xv.  4. 
m  Dialog,  ii.  16.     Cf.  Vita  INIartini,  25. 
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"  Satan  ;"  as  uniting  in  himself  "  all  powers,  and 
"  signs,  and  wonders ;  but  all  of  them  lying  ones :" 
and  the  like  ". 

Augustin,  in  his  Tractate  of  Antichrist,  (De  An- 
tichristo,)  thus  expresses  himself °:  "But  let  us  now 
"  see  what  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  Antichrist.  .  .  . 
"  Now  he  will  be  born  in  the  usual  way,  like  other 
"  men,  and  not  as  some  say,  of  a  virgin  alone  .  .  . 
"  But  at  the  very  moment  when  he  begins  to  be  con- 
"  ceived,  the  Devil  will  enter  at  the  same  time  into 
"  his  mother's  womb,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Devil 
*'  will  his  substance  be  quickened,  compacted,  and 
"  fostered  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  the  power  of 
"  the  Devil  will  ever  be  with  him.  .  .  .  Thus  shall 
"  the  Devil  descend  on  the  mother  of  Antichrist, 
"  and  fill  her  totally,  surround  her  totally,  hold  her 
"  totally,  and  possess  her  totally,  within  and  with- 
"  out :  that  she  may  conceive  by  the  cooperation  of 
"  the  Devil  through  a  man,  and  the  thing  that  shall 
"  be  born,  be  altogether  sinful,  altogether  damned." 

Theodoret  expresses  himself  on  the  same  subject 
as  follows? :  "  For  the  Devil  will  imitate  the  incarna- 
"  tion  of  our  God  and  Saviour ;  and  as  the  Lord 
"  was  manifested  by  the  instrumentality  of  man's 
"  nature,  and  wrought  our  salvation,  so  shall  the 
"  Devil  also  take  a  meet  instrument  of  his  own 
"  wickedness,  and  by  means  thereof  shew  forth  his 
"  own  operation,  deceiving  such  men  as  are  indolent 
"  and  off  their  guard,  with  false  signs  and  wonders, 
"  and  a  parade  of  marvels  in  appearance."  And 
again 4 :  "  It  is  necessary  however  to  observe  over 

n  Opera,  iv.  pars  i.  209,  210.  Epist.  ad  Algasiam. 

o  VI.  Appendix,  243.  B.  C.  P  II.  1207.  in  Dan.  vii.  26. 
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*'  and  above  what  has  been  said,  that  before  the 
*'  manifestation  of  the  Lord,  the  evil  genius  of  man- 
"  kind,  the  God-rivalling  demon,  the  robber  of  the 
"  style  and  title  of  God,  will  come,  having  disguised 
"  himself  under  the  hviman  nature ;  and  as  formerly 
*'  he  stole  the  name  of  God,  and  bestowed  it  on  him- 
*'  self,  and  on  his  associates  in  the  work  of  his 
*'  wickedness,  and  persuaded  men  to  offer  to  himself 
*'  the  worship  which  is  due  to  God,  through  the  in- 
"  strumentality  of  images  wrought  with  hands,  so 
"  shall  he  appropriate  to  himself  the  appellation  of 
*'  the  Lord  Christ,  and  as  one  may  say,  shall  tho- 
*'  roughly  deceive  all  men." 

In  another  passage  too%  the  Devil  is  still  spoken 
of  as  personally  distinct  from  Antichrist,  though 
*'  wholly  himself  knit  together  with  him;"  and 
though  exhibiting  by  him  and  through  him,  all  the 
various  arts  and  contrivances  of  his  own  subtlety 
and  wickedness. 

Theophylact  likewise  says  of  Antichrist^ :  "  Now 
"  this  same  Antichrist  is  a  man,  who  carries  Satan 
"  about  with  him." 

An  opinion  was  long  current  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, even  after  the  death  of  Nero,  that  he  was  not 
dead,  but  somewhere  or  other  still  alive.  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  belief  in  his  time  is  attested 
by  Dio  Chrysostom,  though  he  was  writing  either 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  * :  and  various  impostors, 
or  Pseudo-Nerones,  took  advantage  of  the  persuasion, 
to  appear  and  personate  the  character  of  Nero,  from 

■"  Loc.  cit.  p.  459. 
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so  early  as  the  year  after  his  death,  U.  C.  822. 
A.  D.  69.  to  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
U.  C.  841.  A.  D.  88  " :  the  last  of  whom,  too,  met 
with  considerable  support  and  countenance  from  the 
Parthians, 

Whether  founded  originally  in  a  similar  persua- 
sion about  this  emperor,  among  Christians,  or  not, 
an  expectation  was  early  conceived,  and  long  cur- 
rent in  the  church,  that  the  Antichrist  would  appear 
in  the  person  of  Nero  :  of  whom  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  both  by  his  other  enormities,  exceeding 
the  measure  of  mere  human  depravity,  and  by  his 
setting  the  example  of  persecuting  Christianity,  in 
particular,  by  means  of  the  whole  civil,  or  secular 
power  armed  and  combined  against  it,  not  in  Rome 
merely,  but  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Roman 
empire,  he  might  justly  be  considered  a  very  apt 
prototype.  For  the  evidence  of  the  fact  of  this 
opinion,  as  entertained  in  the  church,  we  may  refer 
to  Lactantius  ^  ;  Jerome  y  ;  Augustin  z.  Sulpicius 
Severus  mentions  it  as  a  notion  of  his  saint,  Martin, 
that  Nero  and  Antichrist  would  appear  together, 
and  the  former  be  killed  by  the  latter  ^ :  but  in  his 
Sacra  Historia,  or  Sacred  History,  he  recognises  only 
the  common  opinion  b. 

The  Apocryphal  production,  entitled,  "  Ascensio 
"  Isaise  vatis,"  The  ascension  of  Isaiah  the  prophet, 
which  Dr.  Laurence  translated  from  the  Ethiopic, 

>'  Tac.  Hist.  i.  2 :  ii.  8.  Suet.  Neron.  57,  5.  Cf.  Xiphilinum 
et  Zonaram. 
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and  published,  appears  to  me  very  plainly  to  have 
been  the  composition  of  some  Christian  ;  and  conse- 
quently to  be  later  than  the  Christian  era.  Of  the  date 
of  this  work,  and  of  the  probable  character  of  its 
author,  something  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
I  mention  it  at  present  only  to  observe,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  same  opinion  concerning  Nero,  is  re- 
cognised by  that  work  also,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage'=.  Having  mentioned  the  age  of  those,  whom 
the  latter  days  should  call,  (the  awTeXeia  rov  alayog,  as 
such,)  it  proceeds;  "  And  after  its  completion,  Be- 
*'  rial  shall  descend,  the  mighty  angel,  the  prince  of 
"  this  world,  which  he  lias  possessed  from  its  crea- 
*'  tion.  He  shall  descend  from  the  firmament  in  the 
"  form  of  a  man,  an  impious  monarch,  the  murderer 
*'  of  his  mother,  in  the  form  of  him,  the  sovereign 
"  of  this  world  :"  (or  rather,  as  it  is  translated  in 
the  Latin,  regis  luijus  mimdi,  "  a  king  or  sovereign 
"  of  this  world.") 

This  murderer  of  his  mother,  whose  likeness  Be- 
rial  was  to  assume,  is  as  plainly  Nero,  as  Berial 
himself  is  Satan  ;  and  his  appearance  in  the  form 
of  Nero  is  his  appearance  as  Antichrist. 

I  have  not  cited  the  above  passages  from  the  fathers 
of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries,  to  illustrate  their 
opinions  of  the  personal  individuality  of  Antichrist, 
in  the  shape  of  an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  evil, 
because  I  concur  in  the  same  belief;  but  merely  to 
shew,  that  in  supposing  Antichrist  to  be  a  real,  and 
not  a  merely  symbolical  character,  whatever  else  they 
thought  of  him,  they  were  unanimous.  In  expect- 
ing him  to  be  a  personation  of  the  spirit  of  evil  in 
c  Ch.  iv.  2. 
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the  form  of  a  man,  they  do  not  all  agree;  but  in  be- 
lieving, that  though  individually  distinct  from  him, 
he  should  yet  be  most  closely  united  with  him,  ani- 
mated, actuated,  empowered,  and  assisted  by  him, 
and  so  far  almost  identified  with  him  ;  even  those 
who  did  not  expect  him  to  be  Satan  in  a  human 
shape,  would  be  in  unison  with  those  that  did.  This 
last  view  of  the  personal  relation  of  Antichrist  to 
Satan,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  him  in  the  book  of  Revelation :  where  a 
personal  distinction  of  subjects  is  evidently  drawn, 
both  as  to  the  previous  appearance  and  agency,  and 
as  to  the  ultimate  treatment  and  disposal,  of  the 
Dragon  or  Satan  ;  the  Beast  or  Antichrist ;  and 
the  false  prophet,  his  minister,  herald,  or  apostle. 
All  three,  indeed,  are  supposed  to  be  consigned,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  (viz.  at  the  period  of  the 
first  resurrection,)  to  the  bottomless  pit :  but  the 
two  last  of  them,  as  it  would  seem,  for  ever ;  the 
first,  only  for  a  limited  time,  the  thousand  years  of 
the  millennium ;  after  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
again  liberated,  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  for  a 
short  time  longer.  The  proper  punishment  of  the 
Beast  or  Antichrist,  then,  as  such,  begins  and  pro- 
ceeds without  intermission  from  the  time  of  the  first 
resurrection ;  but  that  of  the  dragon  or  Satan,  not 
until  after  the  second. 

The  language  of  St.  Paul,  2  Thess.  ii.  7,  in  the 
words  TO  f/,v<TTYjf)iov  .  .  .  TTjc  avofxlag,  *'  The  mystery ...  of 
"  iniquity,"  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that,  at 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  in  the  words,  to  [xvaT'^piov  ttj^  evaefSeia';, 
"  The  mystery  of  godliness."  The  sequel  of  this 
passage  immediately  shews  that  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness, alluded  to,  was  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
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manifestation  of  God  hi  the  flesh:  the  incarnation 
of  the  supreme  Deity.  May  we  then,  infer,  on  the 
principle  of  analogy  or  opposition,  that  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  is  something  the  reverse  of  that,  and  yet 
its  counterpart ;  the  manifestation  of  the  enemy  of 
God  in  the  flesh  also ;  the  incarnation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil  ?  and  that  too,  without  implying  the 
absorption  of  this  principle,  by  the  form  assumed  in 
the  person  of  a  man,  so  as  no  longer  to  retain  its  in- 
dividuality in  the  person  of  Satan  ;  any  more  than 
the  absorption  of  the  divinity,  by  its  assumption  of 
the  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ?  I  con- 
fess, this  appears  to  me  no  improbable  conjecture  ; 
and  I  propose  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader 
as,  perhaps,  as  plausible  an  explanation  of  the  "  rays- 
"  tery  of  iniquity,"  as  any  that  has  yet  been  offered. 
This  mystery,  indeed,  is  very  differently  inter- 
preted by  many  of  the  fathers  :  yet  so,  that  of  what- 
ever they  expounded  it,  they  concluded  the  agency 
of  a  person  to  be  meant  by  the  mystery  in  question. 
Some  of  them  interpret  it  to  be  Nero,  the  reigning 
emperor  at  the  time  when  the  second  of  Thessalo- 
nians  was  thought  to  have  been  written  ^'.  The  fal- 
lacy of  this  opinion  is  shewn  by  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  reigning  emperor,  at  the  time  when  both  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  was 
actually  not  Nero,  but  Claudius  :  an  emperor,  not 
without  great  faults,  it  is  true,  but  still  no  such 
monster  of  wickedness  as  Nero ;  and  in  jJarticular, 
no  persecutor  of  Christianity,  as  he  was. 

d  Chrys.  V.  285.  D  :  806.  B :  in  Nov.  Test.  Comm.  torn.  vi. 
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Theodoret,  while  he  mentions  this  opinion,  pro- 
poses another  much  more  reasonable,  and  probable : 
viz.  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  was  already 
working,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  meant  the  rise  and  growth  of 
heresies.  For  if  Satan  himself  is  the  archdeceiver 
of  all,  '*  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  one  ^ ;"  all  liars,  de- 
ceivers, and  seducers;  all  perverters  of  the  truth,  are 
of  him,  and  through  him.  Hence,  if  heresiarchs 
and  heretics  come  under  this  description,  they  are 
organs  of  Satan  ;  and  Satan  might  be  said,  even 
then,  to  be  working  by  them,  as  if  working  in  them, 
were  there  any  such  in  existence  even  then  :  as  no 
doubt  there  were  many  ;  the  followers  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  the  Judaising  teachers  in  particular  ^. 

Another  opinion,  on  which  great  unanimity  is 
seen  to  prevail  among  the  fathers,  is  this ;  that,  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Antichrist  the  Roman  empire 
was  to  be  dissolved,  and  broken  up  into  ten  different 
parts  ;  yet  at  his  appearance,  was  to  be  reunited, 
and  restored  to  its  pristine  integrity  under  him. 
And  as  the  coming  of  Antichrist  could  not  take 
place,  without  that  dissolution,  nor  that  dissolution, 
without  the  breaking  up  of  the  existing  political 
state  of  things  ;  very  many  of  the  ancient  inter- 
preters of  prophecy  understood  St.  Paul's,  to  KaTiyov^ 
"  that  which  letteth  or  hindereth,"  2  Thess.  ii.  6. 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  particidar ;  as  presenting, 
while  it  lasted,  an  effectual,  insuperable  bar  to  the 
appearance  of  Antichrist.  And  in  the  spirit  of  this 
construction,  the  Christians,  we  are  told,  prayed 
daily  and  fervently,  for  the  stability  and  preserva- 
tion of  that  empire  :  whose  convulsion  and  dismem- 

e  John  viii.  44.         f  Theodoret,  iii.  534.  in  2  ad  Thess.  ii.  7. 
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berinerit  were  to  bring  with  them  so  dreadful  and 
disastrous  an  event,  as  the  rise  of  the  power  of  An- 
tichrist. Hence  Tertullian  ^ :  "  There  is  also  an- 
"  other  and  a  more  urgent  reason,  why  we  should 
*'  pray  for  the  emperors,  even  for  all  the  estate 
"  of  the  empire,  and  interests  of  Rome.  For 
"  we  know  that  a  violence  of  the  greatest  kind, 
"  which  hangs  over  the  whole  world,  and  the  end  of 
"  the  world  itself,  the  arrival  of  which  threatens 
"  calamities,  horrible  to  think  of,  are  kept  back  by 
"  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  do 
"  not  wish,  then,  to  make  trial  of  such  things,  and 
"  while  we  pray  that  they  may  be  deferred,  we  favour 
"  the  continued  duration  of  the  Roman  empire." 
And  Lactantius  ^» :  "  Even  the  fact  itself  plainly 
"  assures  us  that  things  ere  long  will  totter  and 
"  fall ;  only  that  while  the  city  of  Rome  is  safe  and 
"  sound,  there  seems  reason  to  apprehend  nothing  of 
"  that  kind  ....  For  that  is  the  state  which  as  yet 
"  props  up  all  things,  and  we  are  bound  to  pray  to 
"  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  beg  of  him,  provided 
"  only  the  decrees  and  ordinances  of  his  good 
"  pleasure  can  be  deferred,  that  that  abominable 
"  tyrant  may  not  come  sooner  than  we  think  of,  to 
"  attempt  so  execrable  a  deed,  and  to  dig  from  its 
"  socket  that  eye,  on  whose  extinction  the  world 
*'  itself  will  begin  to  fall." 

Neither  do  I  cite  this  opinion,  because  I  concur 
in  it ;  for  it  appears  to  me  much  more  probable, 
from  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  phrase,  o  KaA-^m^  "  He,  who 
"  letteth,"  in  the  next  verse,  (2  Thess.  ii.  7.)  that  the 
let  or  obstacle  in  question  to  the  appearance  of  An- 

g  V.  82.  Apologeticus  ad  Geutes,  32.  h  671,  672.  Diviii. 

Institt.  vii.  25. 
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tichrist,  is  some  jierson,  as  such,  and  no  thing,  like 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  abstract :  and  I  concur  in 
the  sentiment,  expressed  by  Theodoret,  that  he  means 
the  Divine  power,  acting  by  the  usual  providence 
with  which  he  controls  both  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  dispensations  of  human  affairs,  and  not 
suffering  the  agency  of  Satan,  or  of  any  inferior 
cause,  to  anticipate  the  time  preordained  in  his  own 
counsels,  for  the  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  as  well 
as  for  every  other  sublunary  event.  I  cite  such  pas- 
sages only  to  shew,  that  upon  this  particular  subject 
also  the  interpreters  of  old  had  a  just  and  correct 
perception  of  the  course  of  futurity,  as  it  has  been 
declared  and  ascertained  by  the  event.  Yet  what 
could  be  more  unlikely,  or  inconceivable,  in  those 
times,  than  the  dissolution  and  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  in  question  i  ? 

Other  circumstances  there  are  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  Antichrist,  traditionally  reported,  and  well 
calculated  to  shew  how  exactly  he  was  thought  to 
be  the  counterj)art  of  the  Christ ;  of  which,  however, 
I  will  further  mention  only  this  one,  because  an 
allusion  has  occurred  to  it  before :  viz.  that  the 
precise   spot  of  his  destruction    will   be   that   very 

'  Cf.  Irenseus,  v.  26.  440 :  30.  449— Hippolytus,  De  Anti- 
cliristo,  49.  p.  24:  50.  p.  25  :  De  Consummatione  Mundi^,  15. 
p.  11 — Lactantius,  647.  sqq. :  Divin.  Institt.  vii.  15^  16 — Cy- 
rillus  Hierosolymitanus,  210,  211  :  Catechesis  xv.  4 — Chrysost. 
Comm.  in  Nov.  Test.  torn.  vi.  383.  D:  in  2  ad  Thess.  Horn. 
iv — Hieronyra.  iv.  pars  i.  209.  Ep.  ad  Algasiam ;  where  it  is 
observed,  that  the  name  of  blasphemy  on  the  forehead  of  the 
scarlet  whore,  was  Roma  cetenia — Augustin,  vii.  597-  De  Civi- 
tate  Dei,  xx.  xix.  2,  3 — Theodoret,  ii.  533,  534.  in  2  ad  Thess. 
ii.  6 :  iv.  458,  459.  Haereticar.  Fabular.  Compend.  v.  23.  De 
Antichristo. 
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mount  Olivet,  from  which  our  Lord  ascended  into 
heaven  ^. 

The  subject  of  the  millennium  is  too  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Antichrist,  to  make  this  review 
of  the  opinions  of  the  primitive  interpreters  of  pro- 
phecy, in  relation  to  the  latter,  a  digression  irre- 
levant to  the  prosecution  of  an  inquiry,  which  relates 
professedly  to  the  former.  There  is  no  more  reason 
to  believe  that  the  disclosures  of  prophecy  are  literally 
to  be  fulfilled,  in  reference  to  one  of  these  topics,  than 
in  respect  to  the  other :  and  the  two  subjects  are  so 
interwoven  and  blended  in  the  prophetical  revelation 
of  the  future,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  detach  them 
asunder.  The  attributes  of  Antichrist  himself,  de- 
fined and  particularized  in  scripture,  are  such  as 
apply  to  no  symbolical  or  abstract  personage ;  nor 
yet  to  any  real  historical  character,  who  has  hitherto 
appeared.  I  think  it  in  vain  to  search  for  the  traces  of 
a  just  and  legitimate  correspondence  to  them,  either 
in  the  Mahommedan  or  the  papistical  power,  as  such; 
or  in  the  personal  history  of  Mahomet,  or  of  any  of 
the  popes  of  Rome.  But  if  Antichrist  is  strictly  a 
character  who  has  yet  to  appear,  then  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers  concerning  him,  have  as  good  a  chance 
of  turning  out  to  be  true,  as  any  that  can  be  pro- 
posed in  opposition  to  theirs. 

The  determination  of  the  great  Antichristian  con- 
test, which,  on  this  principle,  is  yet  to  come,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  millennarians  is  the  epoch  of  the  mil- 
lennary  reign.  The  one  will  begin,  as  they  expect, 
when  the  other  is  over ;  but  not  before.  The  literal 
construction  of  the  proj)hecies  which  relate  to  the 

^  Hieron.  iii.  215.  ad  vied,  in  IsaitC  xxvi :  1134-  ad  prin.  in 
Dan.  xi. 
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first  of  these  events,  is  therefore,  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  right  apprehension  of  those,  which 
concern  the  second  :  and  even  among  modern  ex- 
positors of  prophecy,  few  may  be  disposed  to  admit 
that  the  Revelation  is  to  be  understood  literally,  in 
the  part  which  treats  of  Antichrist,  and  yet  to  deny 
that  it  must  be  similarly  interpreted,  with  reference 
to  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  consequent  millen- 
nary  reign.  And  if  it  has  appeared  from  the  above 
review,  that  the  elders  of  the  church,  in  the  most 
remote  times,  received  and  have  perpetuated  a  sound 
and  just  conception  of  the  character  and  personal 
history  of  Antichrist — this  renders  it  probable  that 
they  received  and  have  transmitted  an  equally  correct 
anticipation  of  the  future,  in  their  testimony  to  the 
millennium. 

While  I  contend,  however,  for  the  consistency  of 
the  doctrine  in  question  u^ith  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture ;  and  while  I  maintain  the  fact  of  its  general 
reception  in  the  church,  at  a  very  early  period  of  its 
history ;  I  am  far  from  denying  that  there  were,  at 
all  times,  dissentients  from  it ;  originally  indeed  the 
least  numerous  party ;  but  in  progress  of  time,  who 
became  the  majority.  I  have  not  investigated  the 
testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  to  the  doctrine, 
below  the  age  of  Jerome,  Augustin,  or  Theodoret : 
for  there  was  no  necessity  to  do  so  ;  nor  merely  with 
a  view  to  shew  how  far  back  its  origin  goes,  to  bring 
it  down  even  to  their  time.  The  main  thing  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  orthodoxy  of  the  expectation  in 
question,  is  to  be  able  to  demonstrate,  upon  unex- 
ceptionable evidence,  that  it  was  entertained  and 
professed  among  Christians,  as  a  common  article  of 
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belief,  at  a  period  coiiteiiiporary  with  the  rise  of 
Christianity  itself.  If  the  expectation  fell  into  ob- 
livion afterwards ;  if  it  was  any  wise  modified  or 
perverted,  inconsistent  with  its  original  truth  and 
simplicity ;  if  influence  and  authority,  argument  or 
irony,  wit  or  sophistry,  conspired,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  prejudice  men's  minds  against  it,  and  to 
dispossess  it  of  its  hold  on  the  church ;  it  only  shared 
the  fate  of  many  other  articles  of  Christian  doctrine, 
faith,  or  practice ;  derived  from  as  unquestionable 
an  authority,  and  once  as  current,  as  itself. 

If  there  is  reason,  then,  to  believe  that  the  confi- 
dent expectation  of  a  millennium  was  always  the  most 
ancient,  and  once  the  orthodox  or  catholic  persuasion 
of  the  church,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  downwards,  the 
state  of  the  case  was  reversed  ;  that  the  antimillen- 
narians  became  the  preponderant  and  orthodox  party; 
the  millennarians  the  least  numerous,  and,  as  it  was 
supposed,  the  heterodox.  With  some  few  instances 
of  individual  ecclesiastical  writers  who  dissented 
from  the  received  persuasion,  this  state  of  opinions 
continued  until  the  reformation  ;  when  the  doctrine 
of  a  millennium  was  again  brought  into  discussion, 
though  by  some  of  its  advocates  revived  in  a  shape, 
which  was  very  likely  to  render  it  generally  odious, 
if  not  to  lead  to  its  banishment  from  the  church. 

To  pass  over  the  names  of  all  those  belonging  to 
the  protestant  communion,  either  in  our  own  country 
or  elsewhere,  who  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
have  declared  themselves  for  or  against  the  belief  in 
question,  and  not  to  notice  also  the  particular  modi- 
fications of  opinion  relating  to  it,  which  may  have 
prevailed  even  among  its  advocates;  after  an  interval 
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of  comparative  silence  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  it  has  again  begun  to  attract  the  notice  of  se- 
rious and  reflecting  Christians;  among  whom  too,  we 
may  perceive  a  disposition  to  think  and  reason  about 
it  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  impartiality;  agreeing 
to  try  the  doctrine  by  its  own  merits,  whether  it  is 
truly  founded  in  scripture,  and  actually  in  unison 
with  sound  and  legitimate  principles  of  interpreting 
the  prophecies  on  record,  or  not. 

I  think,  therefore,  I  cannot  better  sura  up  this 
historical  review  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine,  than  if  I  specify  a  few  of  the  causes,  which 
appear  to  me  the  most  likely  to  have  brought  about 
a  gradual  change  of  public  opinion,  on  the  subject 
of  the  millennium  ;  though  the  fact  of  its  original 
reception  in  the  church,  and  even  of  its  derivation 
from  the  apostles,  be  nevertheless  admitted. 

In  the  first  place  then,  a  doctrine  which  rested 
mainly  upon  the  foundation  of  oral  teaching,  as  this 
of  the  millennium  appears  to  have  done  ;  would  na- 
turally be  liable  to  die  away,  in  process  of  time,  and 
become  obsolete.  It  might  be  rife  and  lively,  strong 
and  undoubting,  among  the  first  race  of  Christians 
and  their  immediate  successors,  when  so  many  were 
living,  to  remember  what  the  apostles,  or  the  discijiles 
of  the  apostles  had  taught  about  it ;  but  the  echo  of 
such  teachings,  as  transmitted  by  them  to  posterity, 
could  not  fail  to  get  more  and  more  indistinct,  and 
at  last  to  become  evanescent ;  like  the  undulations 
of  a  sound,  which  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  the 
further  they  are  propagated  from  the  focus  of  vibra- 
tion ;  and  at  length  die  away  into  silence. 

Such  persons  as  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
and  a  multitude  of  their  contemporaries,  were  firm 
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believers  in  the  millennium,  because  the  triva  vox 
of  John  the  presbyter,  of  Aristio,  of  Polycarp  ;  nay 
even  of  the  apostles  themselves;  from  vt^hich  they 
had  so  often  heard  it,  was  still  as  audible  in  their 
ears,  as  their  bodily  form  and  lineaments  were  visi- 
ble to  their  eyes.  Whatever  might  be  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  matter  of  fact ;  and  how  great  soever, 
its  antecedent  improbability;  they  would  be  very 
well  satisfied  on  the  testimony  of  their  senses,  that 
they  had  heard  it  predicted  by  them ;  and  they 
would  be  equally  confident  in  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  convictions,  that  they  had  heard  and  under- 
stood what  they  predicted,  aright.  They  would  be 
sure,  too,  that  what  they  had  heard  plainly  and 
simply  delivered  by  their  teachers,  was  plainly  and 
simply  to  be  received.  They  could  not  want  the 
means  of  distinguishing  when  the  apostles,  or  any 
other  competent  instructor,  were  speaking  in  figures 
and  parables  ;  and  when  they  were  not.  The  na- 
ture of  oral,  or  viva  voce  teaching,  with  respect  to 
such  distinctions  as  these,  cannot  be  mistaken,  as  that 
of  written  or  epistolary  may.  The  very  look  and 
gesture,  the  tone  and  utterance  of  the  speaker,  are 
so  many  criterions  to  his  hearers  whether  he  is  con- 
versing in  his  ordinary,  or  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner ;  whether  he  wishes  to  be  plain,  or  to  be  obscure  ; 
whether  he  expects  what  he  is  saying,  to  be  under- 
stood ad  Utteram,  or  not.  Not  to  urge,  that  what 
the  actual  hearers  of  actual  instructors,  at  the  time, 
did  not,  or  could  not,  understand,  they  would  na- 
turally ask  to  be  explained  :  especially  if  the  ob- 
vious, prima  facie  sense  of  the  doctrine,  was  some- 
thing marvellous  and  improbable,  if  understood  li- 
terally; which  nevertheless,  for  aught  they  knew. 
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if  figuratively  construed  and  explained,  might  be 
liable  to  no  such  objection  Is  it  possible,  I  say, 
that  an  actual  hearer  of  St.  John,  or  of  any  apostoli- 
cal man,  could  listen  from  his  mouth,  to  one  of  those 
strange  parables,  as  Eusebius  called  them,  relating 
to  the  millennium  ;  and  if  he  thought  there  was 
reason  to  consider  it  a  parable,  not  ask  of  his  teacher, 
to  be  informed  what  it  meant  ?  But,  indeed,  the  very 
idea  that  the  apostles  would  teach  their  own  con- 
verts any  thing,  in  figure  or  parable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  not  being  understood  by  them,  is  absurd. 
Our  Saviour  had  not  done  so  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves ;  but  whatever  he  might  have  communicated 
to  the  people  in  parables  only,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  explain  simply  and  intelligibly  to  them :  why 
then  should  the  apostles  do  otherwise  by  their  dis- 
ciples ? 

All  these  reasons,  then,  would  the  contempora- 
ries of  the  apostles,  or  of  apostolical  men,  have,  for 
placing  implicit  reliance  on  the  truth  of  a  future 
fact,  as  extraordinary  even  as  the  millennium ; 
were  they  only  conscious  that  they  had  heard  their 
teachers  predict  it  in  their  own  presence,  and  to 
their  own  ears.  No  such  considerations,  however, 
would  apply  to  the  case  of  Dionysius,  Jerome,  The- 
odoret,  or  any  opponent  of  the  doctrine  after  the 
second  century  downwards.  Upon  their  minds,  the 
antecedent  improbability  of  the  doctrine  itself  might 
produce  its  full  effect,  uncounteracted  by  their  me- 
mories and  consciousness,  that  strange  as  it  seemed 
to  be,  they  had  heard  it  inculcated  by  an  infallible 
authority ;  and  remarkable  as  the  language  in  which 
it  had  been  inculcated,  they  very  well  knew  it  was 
meant  for  plain  matter  of  fact ;    and   must  be  re- 
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ceived  without  qualification,  exactly  as  it  had  been 
delivered. 

Again,  the  apparent  agreement  between  the  expec- 
tation of  a  temporal  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  his 
second  advent,  as  professed  by  the  Christian  advo- 
cates of  the  millennium,  and  the  expectation  enter- 
tained by  the  Jews  of  the  same  kind  of  kingdom, 
at  his  first  appearance,  would  naturally  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  millennarian  Christians  laboured  under 
the  same  hallucination  with  respect  to  the  one,  as 
the  Jews  had  done,  with  respect  to  the  other :  and, 
no  doubt,  it  was  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
others,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  doctrine  stigmatized  its  friends  with 
the  name  of  Juclaizers ;  that  is,  of  those  who  thought 
with  the  Jews. 

But  be  this  as  it  may ;  to  accuse  even  the  Jews 
of  being  in  error,  in  expecting  a  temporal  reign  of 
their  Messiah  at  all,  would  be  to  beg  the  point  at 
issue  between  the  millennarians  and  their  adversa- 
ries ;  which  is  this  very  thing ;  whether  such  a 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  as  a  temporal,  is  ever  to 
have  an  existence,  or  not.  If  it  is,  that  kingdom 
will  be  the  millennary :  if  it  is  not,  there  will  be  of 
course  no  millennium. 

To  what  extent  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment might  have  justified  the  Jews,  in  expecting 
some  temporal  kingdom  of  their  Messiah,  and  at 
some  proper  time,  if  not  at  the  time  when  they  did 
expect  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  need  not  now  to 
enter.  We  have  already  said  enough  to  shew  that 
they  had  good  grounds  for  such  an  expectation  in  ge- 
neral ;  and  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  as  they  enter- 
tained an  expectation  of  such  a  kingdom,  in  general, 
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at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  appeared,  so  they  are 
never  blamed  or  reproached  for  entertaining  that 
expectation  in  general,  either  by  our  Saviour,  or  by 
his  apostles,  as  if  it  were  altogether  groundless,  alto- 
gether imaginary,  and  under  no  circumstances  and 
at  no  time,  to  be  realized  by  the  event.  If  they  are 
reproved,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their 
preconceived  notions  about  it,  it  is  for  entertaining 
the  expectation  of  it,  there  and  then :  for  confound- 
ing times  and  seasons,  and  by  a  fatal  lo-T^pov  npore- 
pov,  in  their  mode  of  reading  and  interpreting  pro- 
phecy, inverting  the  proper  course  and  succession  of 
events. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  Christian 
reader,  that  there  were  two  classes  of  predictions, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  relating  to  the  Messiah  and 
his  personal  history ;  each  of  them  as  precise  and 
definite,  and  each  as  certainly  to  be  fulfilled,  as  the 
other;  but  devoted  respectively  to  particulars  of 
such  a  kind,  that  it  was  impossible  the  fulfilment 
of  both  could  be  synchronous  or  simultaneous :  one 
of  them  must  be  over,  before  the  other  could  begin. 
The  first  of  these  embraced  all  those  revelations  of 
the  future,  which  delineated  so  forcibly  and  minutely 
the  characteristics  of  a  suffering  Messiah  ;  the  se- 
cond, all  such  as  drew  the  picture,  equally  luminous 
and  expressive,  of  a  triumphant  Messiah  ;  both,  con- 
sequently, relating  to  the  history  of  the  same  per- 
son, yet  as  diametrically  repugnant  to  each  other, 
as  suffering,  debasement,  and  humiliation  are,  to  tri- 
umph, to  glory,  and  exaltation.  There  was  no  mode 
of  reconciling  these  two  classes  of  predictions  with 
the  truth  of  history,  and  the  identity  of  their  rela- 
tion to  one  and  the  same  subject,  but  that  of  time 
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and  sequence.  Each  might  be  fulfilled,  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  same  person,  in  its  own  order ;  but  not 
otherwise.  The  Jews,  as  a  nation,  overlooked  this 
distinction  between  the  various  prophecies,  relating 
to  their  Messiah  ;  and  by  a  fatal  perversion  of  judg- 
ment, into  the  causes  of  which  we  need  not  at  i)re- 
sent  inquire,  committed  the  practical  absurdity  of 
confounding  the  order  of  events  ;  and  anticipating, 
upon  the  first  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  fulfilment 
of  those  particulars,  which,  if  they  were  to  be  veri- 
fied at  all  in  the  history  of  their  Messiah,  could  be 
so,  only  upon  a  second.  And  because  they  were  not 
fulfilled  the7'e  and  then,  when  and  where  they  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be;  but  instead  of  that, 
when  all  that  the  event  disclosed  of  the  personal 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  a  series  of  facts  the 
very  reverse  of  such  anticipations  ;  they  unanimous- 
ly rejected  him  as  their  Messiah. 

Again,  the  corruption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mil- 
lennium by  certain  early  heretics,  Cerinthus,  and 
others  of  the  same  school,  who  made  it  pander  to 
the  voluptuous  passions  of  men,  by  holding  out  the 
promise  of  a  carnal  or  sensual  paradise,  would  si)eed- 
ily  bring  its  belief  into  discredit  with  virtuous  and 
sober-minded  Christians.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  this  abuse  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  pernicious, 
demoralizing  tendencies  of  such  an  abuse,  so  con- 
trary to  the  measure  of  holiness  and  purity,  which 
Christians  are  bound  to  aspire  at  even  in  this  life, 
and  much  more,  may  expect  to  see  realized  in  the 
life  to  come,  disgusted  good  men,  and  set  them  upon 
the  discovery  of  reasons  for  rejecting,  as  unscriptu- 
ral  and  untrue,  a  persuasion  so  vicious  in  its  conse- 
quences, as  this  seemed  to  be. 
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I  shall  endeavour,  indeed,  to  vindicate  the  doc- 
trine from  the  charge  of  leading  to  any  such  results; 
and  by  shewing  that,  when  rightly  stated,  the  mil- 
lennary  reign  is  only  the  revival  and  restoration  of 
the  state  of  things  originally  intended  for  paradise, 
before  the  transgression  and  fall  of  the  human  pair, 
I  shall  prove,  I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  it  can  imply  nothing  offen- 
sive to  decency ;  or  inconsistent  with  our  most  re- 
fined conceptions  of  innocence  and  purity.  The  fact, 
then,  of  such  and  such  a  depravation  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  millennium,  by  unprincipled,  evil  minded  per- 
sons, is  no  argument  against  its  truth  or  propriety  ; 
and  if  we  think  fit  to  reject  it  upon  such  grounds, 
we  may  for  similar  reasons  cast  off  our  belief  in 
Christianity  itself.  For  the  abominable  immorali- 
ties of  which  certain  sects  of  heretics  in  ancient 
times  were  known  to  be  guilty,  being  allowed  them- 
selves by  those  who  were  nominally  at  least  Chris- 
tians ;  were  ascribed  among  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Christians  generally,  and  considered  essential  to  their 
religion :  an  opinion,  calculated  to  bring  the  name 
and  profession  of  Christian  into  hatred  and  detes- 
tation, and  to  make  every  virtuous  heathen  abhor 
and  repudiate  a  religion,  which  required  of  its  fol- 
lowers the  practice  of  such  enormities,  as  this  was 
supposed  to  do. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  perversion  of  so 
peculiar  a  doctrine,  in  a  carnal  sense,  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  its  open  profession  and  belief.  It 
has  ever  been  the  aim  and  contrivance  of  deceivers, 
to  make  converts  to  their  party,  and  ensure  the  pojni- 
larity  of  their  particular  opinions,  by  holding  out  lures 
and  temptations  to  some  bad  passion  or  other  of 
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human  nature  ;  by  promising  or  permitting  some- 
thing, which  God  condemns;  which  reason  and  virtue 
disclaim.  Cerinthus'  millennium  and  Mahomet's  pa- 
radise are  the  counterparts  of  each  other  ;  and  both, 
the  reflected  image  of  the  naked  wickedness  and  im- 
purity of  the  human  heart. 

Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  carnal-minded  men, 
that  heresiarchs  or  impostors,  in  early  times,  should 
have  pictured  to  themselves  and  their  followers,  such 
prospects  of  future  enjoyment  from  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  under  the  spiritual  reign  of  the  King  of 
righteousness;  when  even  the  best  and  most  virtuous 
persons  in  the  present  life,  cannot  form  a  conception 
of  the  joys  of  heaven,  without  some  dash  of  the  alloy 
of  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  effects 
of  man's  original  fall  from  purity  and  holiness,  and 
one  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  his  present 
natural  corruption,  and  inclination  to  evil,  that  he 
can  scarcely  in  this  life  imagine  a  state  of  absolute 
good,  without  the  least  mixture  of  evil.  So  true  it 
is,  that  the  taste  of  the  same  forbidden  fruit,  which 
communicated  the  knowledge  of  good,  gave  with  it 
the  knowledge  of  evil :  and  paradise  itself,  when 
presented  to  our  apprehensions  through  the  gross 
film  of  sense  and  experience,  which  at  present  ob- 
scures our  moral  perceptions,  seems  no  longer  exempt 
from  sin. 

Again,  the  officious  zeal  of  some  advocates  of  the 
millennium,  in  straining  for  more  than  the  necessity 
of  the  case  required,  Avould  have  a  bad  effect  with 
Christians  at  large,  and  prejudice  them  against  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  itself.  In  their  anxiety  to 
establish  the  fact  of  a  temporal  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth,  these  injudicious  advocates  ran  into  the  other 
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extreme,  of  denying  the  fact  of  any  eternal  reign  of 
Christ  in  heaven :  whereas  both  may  be  as  scrip- 
tural and  true,  as  they  are  consistent  with  each 
other. 

The  expectation  of  a  temporal  kingdom  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  does  not 
exclude  the  present  or  future  existence  of  a  reign  of 
Christ  through  all  eternity  in  heaven :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  shewn,  that  the  interposition  of  the 
millennary  dispensation  is  the  very  thing  which 
connects  the  end  of  time  with  the  beginning  of 
eternity  ;  and  conducts  gradually  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven, by  a  transition  which  without  it  would  be  vio- 
lent and  abrupt,  but  with  it,  is  easy  and  regular. 
It  may  be  shewn,  that  the  enjoyments  and  happiness 
of  the  millennary  reign,  according  to  a  sober  and 
rational  conception  of  them,  are  just  of  that  middle 
character,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  dispen- 
sation, serving  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  two 
such  different  things,  as  time  and  eternity,  sense 
and  spirit :  the  utmost  possible  perfection  and 
amount  of  happiness,  which  can  be  realized  on  earth, 
and  in  any  state  of  being,  which  resembles  a  social 
existence  on  earth  ;  but  far,  very  far,  inferior  to  the 
kind  and  degree  of  beatitude,  which  may  be  expected 
in  heaven,  and  must  characterise  such  a  state  of 
things,  as  is  proper  only  for  heaven.  The  kingdom 
of  Christ,  then,  at  the  end  of  its  oeconomy  upon 
earth,  will  not  expire,  as  some  millennarians  an- 
ciently taught;  it  will  only  be  translated  to  heaven: 
and  whereas  he  governed  it  before  as  man,  he  will 
thenceforward  preside  over  it  as  God  ;  and  whereas 
he  administered  his  kingdom  upon  earth,  as  man, 
and  as  distinct  from  the  Father,  he  will  administer 
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his  kingdom  in  heaven,  as  God,  and  as  one  with  the 
Father  ;  for  God  will  then  be  all  in  all. 

Another  very  probable  cause  of  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  was  the 
introduction  of  those  peculiar  principles  of  scriptural 
interpretation,  before  alluded  to  ;  which  began  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  and  were  thence  extensively 
propagated  over  the  church.  From  a  perpetual  re- 
ference to  things  above,  (ra  am,)  and  of  a  spiritual 
or  intellectual  kind,  these  principles  were  called  the 
anagogical  or  spiritualizing;  teaching  men  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  letter  of  scripture  was  a  mere  husk 
or  shell,  within  which  the  sense  contained  was  of  a 
mystical,  recondite  nature;  not  to  be  extracted  or 
developed,  except  by  the  anagogical  process :  in  one 
word,  that  every  thing  in  scripture  was  figure  and 
parable  ;  nothing,  rightly  interpreted,  was  plain,  ob- 
vious, and  grammatical  truth. 

No  principle  of  interpretation  was  better  adapted 
to  undermine  the  reception  of  a  dogma,  like  that  of 
the  millennium ;  to  dispossess  it  by  degrees  of  its 
authority  in  the  church  ;  and  to  foil  and  elude  the 
reasonings  of  its  advocates  in  its  behalf.  The  doc- 
trine is  based  and  rooted  in  the  text  of  scripture. 
Only  convince  us,  that  the  true  sense  of  the  scrip- 
tural promises  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  outward 
and  literal  construction,  but  must  be  sought  for  in 
something  out  of  sight,  and  far  beneath,  and  we 
must  abandon  our  cause  as  desperate.  An  interpreter 
of  prophecy,  who  avails  himself  of  the  latitude  which 
the  anagogical  principle  allows  him,  and  one  who 
stands  on  the  letter  of  scripture  only,  wage  the  con- 
test with  very  unequal  weapons,  and  on  terms  iiuich 
to  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  combatants  in  par- 
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ticular.  There  can  be  but  one  literal  sense  of  the 
same  passage  of  scripture  :  the  various  meanings 
which  the  anagogical  principle  might  extract  from 
one  and  the  same  literal  text,  may  be  endless.  An 
ingenious  imagination  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
mystical  analogies ;  and  were  it  driven  from  one 
position,  might  readily  take  its  stand  on  another: 
whereas  the  advocate  of  the  literal  sense  has  to  rest 
upon  a  single  chance ;  and  must  either  make  out  his 
case  from  the  simple  and  obvious  construction  of  the 
text,  or  give  up  the  controversy  as  hopeless. 

This  peculiar  rule  and  method  of  scripture  inter- 
pretation was  once  exceedingly  popular ;  nay,  even 
the  only  orthodox  mode  of  explaining  scripture ; 
especially  among  the  Christian  writers  of  the  third 
century.  Great  names,  like  those  of  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  Origen,  had  set  the  example  of  it,  and 
brought  it  into  fashion :  there  was  a  charm  about 
the  system  itself,  which  tempted  men  to  adopt  it, 
and  apply  it  in  their  comments  on  the  word  of  God, 
both  written,  and  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  It 
afforded  unbounded  scope  to  the  exercise  of  in- 
vention, the  labour  of  which  seemed  to  be  its  own 
reward,  in  the  pleasure  communicated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truths,  unobserved  analogies,  and  a 
nearer  and  nearer  view  of  the  unexplored  and  un- 
fathomable depths  of  the  riches  of  the  sense  of  scrip- 
ture, which  were  thus  continually  brought  to  light. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  those,  who  took  along  with 
them  this  principle  of  interpretation,  as  the  only 
legitimate  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  scrip- 
tures, were  not  millennarians. 

It  was  a  further  reason  why  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion should  gradually  sink  into  oblivion,  that  high 
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authorities,  as  Dioiiysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen, 
were  found  inculcating  by  their  writings  a  per- 
suasion, concerning  the  book  of  Revelation,  which 
could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  lead  to  such  an  effect ; 
viz.  that  it  was  a  sealed  book ;  which  no  wisdom  of 
man  could  understand,  no  ingenuity  of  human  wit 
could  penetrate :  which  was  full  of  absurdity  and 
contradictions,  if  literally  construed  and  explained ; 
and  therefore  to  be  rendered  consistent  and  reason- 
able, must  be  explained  and  construed,  in  some  way 
not  literal ;  though  in  what,  they  did  not  pretend 
to  say. 

This  was  to  render  due  honour,  indeed,  to  the 
book,  as  of  divine  original,  but  effectually  to  deter 
men  from  the  study  of  it ;  and  still  more,  to  stop 
beforehand  the  mouth  of  all  arguments  founded  upon 
its  literal  sense  and  meaning.  With  such  a  pre- 
judice on  their  minds  as  this,  respecting  the  deep, 
mystical  signification  of  the  text  of  Revelation,  men 
would  no  more  listen  to  reasonings  derived  from  its 
literal  construction,  or  allow  any  one  to  have  pene- 
trated into  its  meaning,  who  was  conversant  only 
with  its  text,  than  they  would  have  attended  to  one, 
who  professed  to  explain  the  utterings  of  the  spirit 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  without  the  gift  of  inter- 
pretation :  or  to  translate  and  bring  down  to  the 
level  of  human  comprehension,  the  unspeakable 
words,  which  St.  Paul  had  heard  in  paradise.  Now, 
it  is  upon  the  testimony  of  the  book  of  Revelation, 
that  the  millennarian,  mainly,  though  not  exclusively, 
grounds  his  faith  in  this  article  of  his  belief.  I  say 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively :  for  we  owe  to  the 
book  of  Revelation  our  assurance,  if  not  of  the  fact 
in  general,  yet  of  one  of  its  most  important  circum- 
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stances.  We  might  have  had  reason,  for  instance,  to 
expect  a  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  without  that 
book ;  but  we  should  not  have  certainly  known, 
without  it,  that  it  would  be  for  a  thousand  years. 
And  so,  of  other  particulars  relating  to  it. 

Lastly,  another  influential  reason,  which  would 
operate  strongly  to  the  discredit  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  millennium,  especially  after  the  fifth  century, 
was  the  unhesitating  reception  both  by  its  advocates 
and  by  its  opponents,  of  the  erroneous  measurement 
of  time,  founded  on  the  Septuagint,  in  preference  to 
the  Hebrew.  Professing  to  expect  the  millennium, 
at  the  end  of  A.  M.  6000,  and  being  mistaken  in 
their  computation  of  the  age  of  the  world,  by  nearly 
1500  years  in  excess,  the  millennarians  would  soon 
have  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  favourite 
theory  disproved  by  the  event.  So  confident  was 
Lactantius  of  the  approach  of  the  end,  reckoned  by 
this  false  chronology,  that  he  predicted  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  that  he  himself,  or  his  party  expected, 
within  200  years  from  his  own  time  ^.  The  fallacy 
of  that  prediction  was  speedily  matter  of  historical 
notoriety :  and  we  should  be  little  conversant  with 
the  ordinary  workings  of  human  reasoning,  did  we 
hesitate  to  suppose,  that  the  practical  confutation  of 
expectations  so  confidently  put  forth,  and  so  soon 
and  so  effectually  proved  to  be  nugatory  and  vain, 

a  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  like  manner^  compromises  tlie  credit 
of  his  favourite  saint^,  Martin^  by  making  him  declare  that  Anti- 
christ must  be  already  born,  and  even  in  his  boyhood,  not  long 
before  his  own  death ;  and  therefore  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  shortly  to  be  expected.  "  Quod  autem  haec  ab  illo  audivi- 
"  mus/'  says  the  speaker  in  the  dialogue,  "  annus  octavus  est. 
"  Vos  autem  scstimate,  quo  in  praecipitio  consistunt,  quae  futura 
"  sunt."     Dialog,  ii.  16. 
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would  operate  reflexively  with  the  world  at  large, 
as  demonstrative  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  all  such 
expectations.  Had  Lactantius  himself  lived  to  see 
the  disappointment  of  his  own  prediction,  I  ques- 
tion not  but  that  he  must  either  have  recast  his 
scheme  of  chronology  entirely,  (which  very  few  in 
those  days  would  have  thought  of  doing,)  or  have 
become  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  anti-millen- 
narians ;  and  allowed  that  he  was  before  in  error. 

To  these  reasons,  perhaps  more  might  be  added  ; 
all  calculated  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  causes, 
unfavourable  to  the  continuance  and  existence  of  the 
doctrine.  But  these  appear  to  me  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  its  gradually  falling  into  decay, 
and  even  its  temporary  extinction  in  the  church,  as 
a  capital  article  of  religious  faith  and  trust,  notwith- 
standing its  reception  among  Christians  generally,  at 
a  period  of  remote  antiquity,  and  bordering  on  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XII.     PART  III. 

Oil  the  Millermium.  Objections  to  the  doctrine  ;  and  uses 
to  which  the  interposition  of  the  Millennary  (Economy 
is  subservient. 

X  HE  statement  of  the  nature  and  final  end  of  the 
millennary  dispensation,  rightly  considered,  supplies 
an  answer  to  all  the  objections  a p/iori  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  urged  to  the  event.  If  these  ob- 
jections, whether  of  an  abstruse  and  philosophical, 
or  of  an  obvious  and  popular  character,  are  yet  de- 
rived, as  must  ultimately  be  the  case,  from  the  state 
of  things  around  us ;  they  cannot  be  urged  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  except  so  far  as  the 
supposed  state  of  things  under  that  dispensation, 
corresponds  and  is  parallel  to  the  state  of  things  in 
existence  at  present.  But  no  objections,  derived  from 
the  actual  system  of  things,  as  at  present  constituted, 
can  apply  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  a  condition  of  the 
moral  and  physical  world,  so  widely  distinct  from  the 
present,  as  that  which  the  advocates  of  the  millen- 
nium expect,  under  their  millennary  dispensation. 

The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  nature  at  present ;  and  the  most  difficult  to 
reconcile  to  the  acknowledged  derivation  of  all  things 
from  the  same  allwise  and  beneficent,  as  well  as  al- 
mighty Creator,  is  its  mixed  and  heterogeneous  con- 
stitution ;  the  coexistence  and  coagency  of  anta- 
gonist principles,  in  one  and  the  same  scheme  of 
being ;  the  diff'usion  of  evil  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
different  degrees  of  activity,  as  widely  as  that  of 
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good,  equally  multiform  and  powerful ;  of  evil  too, 
not  less  designed  and  contemplated  in  its  original 
production,  and  therefore,  to  all  appearance,  not  less 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  attributes,  or  at  least  to 
the  will  oi  a  common  Creator,  than  its  opposite  good  ; 
the  presence  of  confusion  in  the  midst  of  order; 
symptoms  of  defect  and  imperfection,  combined  with 
the  pregnant  proofs  of  absolute  skill  and  consum- 
mate wisdom.  No  metaphysical  reasonings  a  priori 
would  prepare  us  to  have  expected,  in  the  works  of 
the  same  Creator,  effects  so  dissimilar,  and  so  repug- 
nant to  each  other  as  these  ;  and  no  metaphysical 
reasonings  a  postefiori,  without  the  assistance  of  re- 
velation, can  enable  us  to  reconcile  the  actual  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  with  the  truth  of  their  common  ori- 
ginal ;  or  to  account  for  the  existence  of  so  much  dis- 
cordancy in  the  kinds  and  tendencies  of  the  effects 
produced,  on  the  implicit  assumption  of  the  same 
first  cause  of  all,  and  in  a  manner  no  longer  at  va- 
riance with  the  harmony  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  nature  and  properties  of  an  allwise,  all- 
good,  and  almighty  Creator,  and  those  of  the  crea- 
tures of  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  goodness. 

The  present  natural  state  of  things,  then,  without 
the  light  of  scripture  to  explain  the  reasons  of  its 
constitution,  abounds  in  difficulties,  which  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  who  had  not  the  benefit  of 
that  light,  found  to  be  absolutely  insuperable ;  and 
which  the  most  speculative  minds  of  subsequent 
times,  with  the  full  benefit  of  revealed  light,  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  resolve  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion. None  of  these  difficulties,  though  practically 
felt  by  philosophical  minds,  however  humble  and 
pious,  to  be  such  stumblingblocks  at  present,  we  may 
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undertake  to  pronounce  beforehand — can  apply  to 
the  constitution  of  the  world  under  the  millennium  ; 
if  that  turns  out  to  be  what  the  wisest  and  most 
judicious  anticipation  of  the  event,  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  The  causes  which  produce  those  difficulties 
now,  will  have  no  being  then  ;  the  phenomena,  both 
moral  and  physical,  which  are  so  distressing  and  so 
perplexing  at  present,  will  be  removed  and  disap- 
pear then.  The  essential  characteristics  of  such  a 
dispensation  as  the  millennary,  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  be  the  reverse  of  the  present — no  con- 
flict of  opposite  principles — no  combination  of  dis- 
cordant ends  and  purposes — no  doubling  of  things 
any  more — no  mixture  of  evil  with  good — no  alloy- 
ing of  perfection  with  imperfection — but  amidst  all 
the  variety  of  the  same  natural  effects  in  generCy 
the  predominance  of  one  simple  and  uniform  quality 
in  specie — the  possession  of  the  utmost  perfection, 
of  which  each  is  capable.  Under  the  millennium, 
while  every  thing  in  nature  remains  generally  the 
same  as  before,  every  thing  may  become  in  particu- 
lar as  good  as  new  ;  and  while  each  species  of  a 
common  genus,  and  each  individual  of  a  common 
species,  retain  their  proper  distinctive  characteristics, 
all  may  so  evidently  be  cast  in  the  same  divine 
mould,  and  all  so  strikingly  impressed  with  the  same 
divine  image,  that  each  shall  be  a  just  and  harmo- 
nious transcript  of  its  Creator,  and  in  each,  his  in- 
finite, adorable,  perfections  shall  be  visible  and  in- 
telligible alike. 

When  therefore,  the  reader  is  told  that  the  mil- 
lennary oeconomy  is  neither  more  nor  less,  than  the 
realization,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  of  the  same 
scheme  of  things,  which  actually  subsisted  once  be- 
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fore,  for  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  crea- 
tion and  that  of  the  fall ;  and  which  the  beneficent 
Author  of  nature,  no  doubt,  originally  intended  to 
exist  as  long  as  the  world,  which  he  had  just  form- 
ed :  he  is  provided  with  an  answer  to  all  the  objec- 
tions and  arguments  of  its  opponents.  No  difficulty 
can  lie  in  the  way  of  that  oeconomy,  which  would 
not  hold  good  of  the  state  of  things  appointed  for 
paradise,  before  the  fall;  and  consequently  of  the 
state  of  things  virtually  intended  for  the  world  ever 
after,  had  the  fall  never  taken  place. 

It  is  certainly  possible  for  the  same  Almighty 
power,  who  ordained  and  appointed  the  scheme  of 
paradise  at  first,  as  the  state  and  constitution  of  being 
designed  for  his  creatures,  to  revive  and  reestablish 
that  scheme,  either  now  or  at  any  future  period,  (if 
he  thinks  fit  so  to  do,)  on  the  face  of  the  same  earth, 
where  he  intended  it  at  first  to  have  taken  effect. 
But  with  respect  to  the  probability  or  improbability 
of  his  thinking  proper  to  do  so :  perhaps  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  any  the  most  intellectual  of  his 
creatures,  to  indulge  in  conjectures  what  he  was 
likely  to  do,  or  not  to  do :  it  would  be  rather  our 
duty  to  turn  to  the  records  of  his  good  pleasure,  and 
to  satisfy  ourselves  from  thence,  whether  he  has  de- 
clared what  he  will  do,  or  what  he  will  not  do :  in 
a  word,  to  search  the  scriptures — would  we  know  if 
there  is  reason  to  expect  the  revival  of  the  scheme 
of  paradise,  at  any  future  period,  or  not.  Now  this 
is  a  question  of  fact,  to  which  it  was  my  object  to 
return  an  affirmative  answer,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  discourse,  by  producing  such  testimonies  of 
the  word  of  God,  as  do  seem  to  justify  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  millennium. 
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Were  it  proper,  however,  to  speculate,  a  prio?i, 
on  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  divine  counsels, 
and  what  was  not ;  good  reasons  might  perhaps  be 
assigned,  to  render  it  antecedently  probable  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  Creator,  though  interrupted 
and  suspended  by  the  fall,  should  nevertheless  be 
sometime  realized  on  the  earth,  before  all  things 
came  to  an  end ;  and  that  too,  among  the  creatures 
whom  he  formed  at  first  to  exist  thereon. 

But,  indeed,  in  speculating  upon  the  a  priori  pro- 
bability or  improbability  of  such  a  future  event  as  the 
millennium,  our  reason,  if  left  to  itself,  has  no  data  on 
which  to  form  its  judgment ;  and  to  talk  of  it,  either 
as  probable  or  as  improbable,  to  merely  human  appre- 
hensions, is  absurd.  Men's  notions  of  probable  or 
improbable,  when  applied  to  future  events,  are 
founded  on  the  assumed  resemblance  of  the  future 
to  the  past ;  and  that  assumption  supposes,  that  let 
the  future  be  as  distant  as  it  may,  all  things  will 
still  continue  as  they  are;  and  nothing  hereafter 
will  come  to  pass,  which  has  not  happened  before ; 
that  is,  which  is  not  generally  the  same  as  the  past. 

The  doctrine  of  the  millennium  proceeds  on  an  hy- 
pothesis the  very  reverse  of  this  ;  that  all  things  will 
not  continue  as  they  are ;  and  let  the  present  state 
of  things  go  01]  as  long  as  it  may,  there  will  yet  be, 
before  the  whole  comes  to  an  end,  a  mighty  and 
wonderful  change  :  and  though  the  matter  or  sub- 
stance of  nature  may  continue  the  same,  its  attri- 
butes, properties,  accidents  and  appearances,  will  be 
totally  altered  and  transformed.  What  criteria  then 
of  likely  or  unlikely,  of  natural  or  preternatural, 
nay,  even  of  possible  or  impossible,  to  judge  of  the 
probable  futurity  of  an  event  like  this,  can  be  sup- 
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plied  either  by  the  experience  of  the  present,  or  the 
histoly  of  the  past  ?  Under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  we  have  no  alternative  left,  except  to  believe, 
or  disbelieve,  upon  the  i2:>se  dixit  of  a  competent  au- 
thority ;  to  surrender  up  our  judgments  to  our  faith ; 
and  be  content  to  expect  with  confidence  what  God 
has  promised,  but  to  wait  with  patience  his  own  time 
for  the  fulfilment ;  when  the  mode  and  nature  of  the 
operation  will  become  sensible  along  with  their  effect. 
Or,  if  we  will  allow  no  future  event  to  be  either  pro- 
bable or  improbable,  which  does  not,  in  some  way 
or  other,  resemble  the  past,  we  must  renounce  our 
faith  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself,  or  cling  still 
to  a  conviction  that  heaven,  after  all,  will  be  merely 
the  counterpart  of  earth  ;  and  the  joys  of  a  blessed 
and  spiritual  immortality  will  be  only  a  modification 
of  the  pleasures  of  time  and  sense,  proportionably 
improved  and  enhanced. 

Of  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  a  millennium, 
some  have  been  anticipated,  and  answered  already. 
And  with  regard  to  those  that  still  remain,  as  the 
doctrine  itself  was  perhaps  better  understood,  and 
more  correctly  professed,  or  at  least,  was  more  gene- 
rally debated,  in  ancient  times,  than  in  modern,  and 
divided  the  church  more  extensively  then,  than  it 
has  done  since  ;  w^e  are  naturally  induced  to  look 
for  the  arguments  against  it,  in  the  writers  of  those 
periods  more  particularly.  The  objections,  there- 
fore, which  I  propose  to  consider,  are  such  as  I  have 
gleaned  from  the  works  of  the  most  popular,  and  as 
it  was  thought,  the  most  successful  of  its  adversaries, 
during  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  church,  for 
which  we  investigated  its  existence,  and  during  which 
it  still  retained  more  or  less  of  its  primitive  ascendancy. 

VOL.  T.  E  e 
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In  the  time  of  Augustin,  that  is,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  we  have  seen  that  the  name  of 
chiliast,  or  millennarian,  had  come  to  be  fastened 
on  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  as  a  nickname  or 
term  of  reproach ;  and  under  this  name,  the  doc- 
trine and  its  abettors  are  frequently  lashed  and  ridi- 
culed by  their  opponents  ;  especially  by  Jerome  and 
Theodoret  ^. 

It  is  observable  of  both  these  authorities,  that  they 
speak  of  the  doctrine  as  a  Jewish  fable  ;  and  call  its 
advocates,  Judaizers.  Jerome  in  particular,  on  one 
occasion,  stigmatizes  such  Christians  as  Ebionites  ; 
though  as  it  appears  from  the  passage,  not  in  a  li- 
teral but  a  metaphorical  sense :  "  The  Jews,  and 
"  the  heirs  of  Jewish  error,  the  Ebionites,  who,  in 
"  accordance  to  the  lowness  of  their  apprehension  of 
"  things,  have  taken  the  name  of  poor '\"  The  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  Ebion  in  Hebrew,  being  jmor 
or  mean,  it  is  here  applied  to  those  who  entertained 
grovelling  and  unworthy  notions  (as  Jerome  thought) 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  that  is,  the  millennarians. 

From  the  charge  of  Judaizing,  I  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  advocates  of  the  millennium,  in  the 
last  Part,  if  it  means  no  more  than  that  the  Chris- 
tians, who  advocated  such   a  doctrine,  entertained 

'1  Hieron.  iii.  105.  ad  med.  :  132.  ad  vied.  :  146.  ad  med.  : 
214.  adprin.:  215,  ad  med.:  262.  ad prin. :  355.  ad  calc:  391. 
ad  prin. :  396.  ad  prin.  :  438.  ad  calc. :  488.  ad  med. :  683.  ad 
calc. :  686.  ad  med. :  ad  calc. :  808.  ad  med. :  963  ad  med. :  980. 
ad  med.  :  1109.  ad  med.  :  1274.  ad  ined :  1364.  ad  calc. — iv. 
pars  i.  90.  ad  prin. :  171.  ad  calc. 

Theodoret.  i.  1041.  in  Ps.  Ixiv :  1364.  in  Ps.  cv— ii.  1018. 
in  Ezech.  xxxix :  1045.  1048.  1051.  in  Ezech.  xlviii:  1590.  in 
Aggae.  ii — iv.  449.    Hsereticar.  Fabb.  Compendium,  v.  21. 

^  III.  511.  ad  prin. :  in  Isai.  Ixvi. 
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the  same  general  expectation  of  a  temporal  kingdom, 
as  the  Jews  had  done  before.  But  Jerome's  lan- 
guage frequently  insinuates,  that  there  was  so  close 
an  agreement  between  the  Jews  and  these  Christians 
in  all  the  articles  of  their  peculiar  belief,  relating  to 
this  subject,  as  to  imply  that  even  they  adopted 
such  opinions  from  the  Jews.  In  this  case,  it  might 
very  well  be  asked  of  Jerome,  or  of  any  other  con- 
temporary writer,  who  brands  them  with  the  name  of 
Judaizers,  how  it  happened  that  Trypho  the  Jew 
had  never  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium, 
or  any  of  the  articles  of  faith  connected  with  it, 
imtil  he  learned  them  from  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
course  of  their  dialogue  together  ?  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  resurrection  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
restoration  of  the  tribes,  and  the  personal  reign  of 
the  Messias  in  the  midst  of  departed  saints,  raised 
again  to  life  and  glory,  was  a  traditionary  doctrine 
of  the  rabbis,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  yet  that 
Trypho,  himself  most  probably  a  rabbi,  and  other- 
wise well  skilled  in  their  traditions,  knew  nothing 
about  it?  Did  either  the  Sadducees,  who  put  the 
question  to  our  Saviour  relating  to  the  resurrection  ; 
or  the  Pharisees  who  heard  it  put,  and  answered, 
believe  in  any  such  doctrine,  or  know  of  any  such 
doctrine,  at  the  time  ?  If  not,  it  is  a  natural  infer- 
ence, that  if  the  Jews  in  Jerome's  time,  agreed  with 
the  Christian  advocates  of  the  millennium,  in  their  pe- 
culiar opinions,  the  former  had  borrowed  them  from 
the  latter,  and  not  vice  versa:  and  therefore,  that 
the  former  might  be  said  to  Christianize,  in  believ- 
ing such  things,  more  justly  than  the  latter  to  Ju- 
daize.  Between  Justin  Martyr  and  Jerome,  there 
was  an  interval  of  three  hundred  years :  during 
E  e  2 
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which  the  doctrines  of  the  rabbis  might  undergo 
great  changes  ;  and  no  doubt  did.  Up  to  Justin's 
time,  they  existed  only  in  the  shape  of  oral  or  float- 
ing traditions,  and  perhaps  had  neither  body,  nor 
system,  properly  so  called  ;  afterwards,  and  between 
his  time  and  Jerome's,  they  were  collected  and  in- 
corporated in  the  Mishna.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely 
that  much,  originally  and  simply  Christian,  might 
get  into  that  repository,  in  a  Jewish  shape,  and 
modified  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  rabbinical  doc- 
trines. Neither  was  the  Gemara,  or  complement  of 
the  Mishna,  which  with  that  makes  up  the  Talmud 
— compiled  so  soon  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  or  at 
least  not  before  it. 

There  is  a  passage,  however,  even  in  his  writings, 
wherein  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  with  more  can- 
dour and  reserve ;  as  what  he  would  not  venture 
absolutely  to  condemn,  considering  how  many  saints 
and  martyrs  had  entertained  the  belief  of  it ;  and, 
as  he  might  have  added,  had  sealed  their  faith  in  it 
with  their  blood.  "  Though  we  do  not  assent  to  these 
"  things,  yet  we  cannot  undertake  to  condemn  them, 
"  because  many  ecclesiastical  writers  and  martyrs 
"  have  said  them.  Let  every  one  be  free  to  think 
"  as  he  feels  inclined,  and  let  all  things  be  reserved 
"  for  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  <^." 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  next  place,  what  testimony 
he  renders  in  another  passage,  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  opinion,  to  the  numbers  of  its  advocates,  even 
in  his  own  time  ;  and  to  the  great  names  which 
they  could  reckon  up  on  their  side  *'. 

c  III.  620.  ad  med.  in  Jerem.  xx. 

J  III.  477,  478.     Praefatio  lib.  decimi  octavi  in  Isaiam. 
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"  Nor  am  I  ignorant,  what  a  difference  of  opin- 
*'  ions  there  is  among  men,  not  merely  concerning 
"  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  (the  most  correct  way 
"  of  declaring  which  is  to  confess  our  ignorance  of 
*'  it,)  but  concerning  other  doctrines  of  the  church, 
**  for  instance,  concerning  the  resurrection,  and  the 
"  state  of  souls  and  of  the  flesh  of  men  {after 
"  death) ;  concerning  the  promises  of  blessings  to 
*'  come,  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  be  received ; 
"  and  the  proper  method  of  understanding  the  Re- 
"  velation  of  John,  which  if  we  literally  construe, 
*'  we  must  Judaize ;  if  we  have  explained  it,  as 
"  written,  after  a  spiritual  manner,  we  shall  appear 
**  to  gainsay  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  ancients, 
*'  Tertullian,  Victorinus,  Lactantius,  among  the  La- 
"  tins,  and  among  the  Greeks,  to  pass  over  the  rest, 
"  of  Irenaeus  bishop  of  Lyons,  whom  alone  I  shall 
"  mention :  against  whom  Dionysius,  bishop  of  the 
"  church  of  Alexandria,  a  most  eloquent  man,  wrote 
"  an  elegant  work,  ridiculing  the  fabulous  conceit  of 
"  the  millennium ;  and  of  a  Jerusalem  upon  earth, 
"  golden  and  adorned  with  jewels ;  the  rebuilding 
"  of  the  temple  ;  the  blood  of  victims ;  the  rest  of 
*'  the  sabbath  day ;  the  outrage  of  circumcision ; 
"  marriages,  childbirths,  education  of  children,  dain- 
"  ties  and  feastings,  and  the  servitude  of  all  the 
"  Gentiles ;  and  again  wars,  and  armies,  and  tri- 
"  umphs,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  vanquished,  and 
"  the  death  of  the  sinner  an  hundred  years  old.  He 
"  was  answered  in  two  books  by  Apollinarius,  whom 
"  not  merely  the  people  of  his  own  persuasion,  but 
**  so  far  at  least  as  this  question  is  concerned,  a  very 
"  great  number  of  the  orthodox  themselves,  profess 
"  to  follow:  so  that  my  mind  even  now  misgives  me, 
E  e  3 
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"  what  an  host  of  furious  enemies  must  be  stirred 
"  up  against  me,  if  I  i^ersistr 

The  above  passage,  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
which  have  been  cited  in  the  second  part  of  this 
discussion,  are  not  only  unexceptionable  testimonies, 
as  coming  from  adversaries,  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
doctrine,  and  to  the  extensive  reception  which  it  had 
obtained  in  the  church  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
specimens  also  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  generally 
employed  against  it,  by  the  most  eloquent  and  power- 
ful of  its  opponents.  Their  favourite  weapon  seems 
to  have  been  irony :  they  ridiculed  and  burlesqued 
the  notion  of  a  millennium,  in  all  possible  ways, 
branding  its  advocates  with  the  odious  and  offensive 
names  of  chiliasts,  Judaizers,  Ebionites  ;  and  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  distorting  and  caricaturing 
their  opinions,  the  more  effectually  to  hold  them  up 
to  laughter  and  contempt. 

This  was  not  the  proper  way  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  a  controversy,  which  related  to  so  grave 
a  subject  not  only  as  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  prophecies  of  scripture,  but  also  as  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  rewards  proposed  in  another  life,  to  the 
faith  and  obedience  of  Christians,  in  this  ;  nay  even, 
as  the  very  exaltation,  which  all  sects  and  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  concur  in  believing  to  consti- 
tute the  proper  reward  and  enjoyment  of  a  trium- 
phant Messiah,  for  the  value  of  the  merit  of  all  that 
he  did  and  submitted  to,  in  his  capacity  of  a  suffer- 
ing one.  For  that  each  of  these  things  is  intimately 
concerned  in  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  millennium,  must  be  very  evident.  If  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  the  temporal  reign  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth,  as  the  supreme  possessor  of  all  the 
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sovereignties  of  mankind ;  will  any  one  deny,  that 
the  personal  enjoyment  and  administration  of  such 
an  empire  by  Jesus  Christ,  must  constitute  a  main 
part  of  his  personal  glory  and  exaltation?  and  if 
there  is  to  be  such  a  dispensation  as  the  millennary, 
in  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  which  all  the 
faithful,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  will  actually 
be  admitted  to  partake ;  will  any  one  deny  that  the 
fact  of  such  admission,  the  enjoyment,  in  any  de- 
gree, of  such  privileges  and  blessings,  must  consti- 
tute much  of  the  f)roper  reward  even  of  the  faithful  ? 
I  hope,  indeed^,  to  make  it  appear  hereafter,  that  so 
far  as  a  reward  is  promised  to  the  faithful  at  all ; 
that  is,  a  reward  which  presupposes  merit,  and  in  the 
kind  or  degree  of  the  good  conferred,  is  critically 
proportioned  to  the  implied  deserts  of  the  receivers; 
no  other  reward  is  proposed  to  the  faithful,  for  their 
obedience  and  welldoing  in  this  life,  but  the  enjoy- 
ments and  blessings  of  the  millennium,  in  the  next. 
If  I  can  form  any  reasonable  conjecture  about  the 
sentiments  of  the  advocates  of  the  millennium,  in 
ancient  times,  from  such  of  their  writings  as  have 
come  down  to  us ;  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  most  rational  and  soberminded  of  its 
supporters  still ;  and  in  particular,  if  I  am  not  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  my  own  views  and  expectations 
concerning  it — I  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm  that  they 
either  very  greatly  mistake,  or  very  grossly  pervert 
and  misrepresent  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  this  dispensation,  who  charge  us  with  en- 
tertaining a  sensual  and  carnal  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ ;  and  attempt  to  raise  a  prejudice  against 
us  on  that  account.  Yet  what  says  Jerome,  in  the 
sequel  of  the  passage  last  quoted  ?  "  I  do  not  envy 
E  e  4 
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"  these  persons,  {their  opinions,)  if  they  are  so  fond 
"  of  earth,  as  to  miss  and  desire  again  earthly  en- 
"  joyinents  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  after  a 
"  surfeit  of  meat  and  drink,  till  the  throat  and  the 
"  belly  are  crammed  full,  seek  next  for  those  things 
"  which  are  underneath  the  belly."  And  how  does 
he  reason,  when,  after  admitting  that  we  must  still 
believe,  in  opposition  to  the  heretic,  that  there  will 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ;  he  proceeds  :  "  Not 
"  that,  after  rising  again,  we  are  to  eat  and  drink, 
"  as  our  millennarians  will  have  it,  and  that  im- 
"  mortal  and  incorruptible  bodies  are  to  be  sup- 
"  ported  by  earthly  aliments :  otherwise,  where 
"  there  is  meat  and  drink,  diseases  also  come  next ; 
"  where  there  are  diseases,  a  physician  must  be 
"  called  in  ;  where  there  are  physicians,  there  are 
*'  frequently  deaths  :  and  then  again  a  resurrection, 
"  and  a  new  round  of  the  same  kind  of  existence." 

It  must  appear  to  a  sound  and  orthodox  millen- 
narian  a  novel  discovery,  that  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  his  theory,  like  the  dogmas  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophers  of  old,  is  to  lead  by  a  perpetual 
cycle  to  the  succession  of  the  same  state  of  things, 
as  at  present  constituted,  over  and  over  again.  But 
the  foundation  even  of  this  objection,  absurd  as  it  is, 
rests  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  state  of  the  world, 
moral  or  physical,  under  the  millennium,  will  be  ex- 
actly the  counterpart  of  the  state  of  things,  moral  and 
physical,  which  exists  at  present.  The  foundation 
of  an  argument,  so  supported,  has  been  already  over- 
thrown. The  millennarian  theory,  as  I  have  often 
observed,  contemplates  no  mere  renewal,  or  rather 
continuation  of  the  present  state  of  things  ;  but  in- 
stead of  that,  the  substitution  of  a  scheme  and  con- 
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dition  of  being,  moral  and  physical,  comparatively 
entirely  new.  Before  the  millennium  can  be  esta- 
blished, old  things  must  have  almost  totally  passed 
away ;  and  every  thing,  compared  with  what  it  once 
was,  must  have  become  as  good  as  new.  If  it  is  not 
to  be  so,  the  millennarian  cannot  understand  why  the 
arrival  of  the  appointed  period  of  that  dispensation 
should  be  called,  awT^Xeia  tov  almog  TovToi — an  end 
or  conclusion  of  this  period  of  being :  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  millennary  (economy  be  the  termina- 
tion and  consummation  of  the  present  mundane 
system :  still  less,  why  the  constitution  and  cha- 
racter of  nature,  whether  moral  or  physical,  as  then 
to  result,  should  be  described  by  our  Saviour,  as  a 
TraXiyyeveaia — a  regeneration  ;  either  a  making  of 
things  anew,  or  a  becoming  of  things  new.  Great 
must  be  the  change  to  be  expected,  both  in  the  in- 
ternal and  external  constitution  of  nature,  to  justify 
such  language  as  this,  which  implies  little  less  than 
a  new  creation,  and  almost  the  production  of  every 
thing  de  ?iovo,  out  of  nothing. 

If  such  a  change  is  in  any  sense  the  continuation 
of  that  which  existed  before,  it  supposes  at  least  the 
I)reliminary  purification  of  this  state  from  every  de- 
fect and  imperfection,  which  debases  its  excellence 
and  adulterates  its  purity,  at  present ;  and  if  it  is  to 
continue  and  reflect  any  of  the  visible  properties  or 
phenomena  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  must  be 
only  of  the  good  and  perfection,  which  are  still  dis- 
cernible in  it,  amidst  the  traces  of  evil  and  imper- 
fection, which  are  not  less  perceptible  also.  In  this 
sense,  the  new  creation,  under  the  millennium,  may 
be  after  all,  only  the  just  natural  condition  of  the 
old,  under  the  present  state  of  things :  at  least,  if 
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we  admit,  with  Aristotle,  that  the  natural  state  of 
a  subject  is  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. 

And,  indeed,  where  shall  we  think  of  finding  the 
just  representation  of  what  a  thing  is,  considered  as 
what  it  should  be  and  what  it  may  be,  in  any  state 
or  constitution  of  its  being,  above  or  below  this 
proper  standard  of  its  perfection  ?  to  which  too 
miich  of  excellence  would  be  not  less  repugnant,  than 
too  little.  The  proper  natural  state  of  every  sub- 
ject must  be  measured  by  its  own  capacities,  and  as  it 
is  compared  with  things  of  like  kind.  The  possible 
standard  of  human  perfection,  while  human  nature 
continues  as  it  is,  is  as  much  below  the  excellence 
of  the  angelical,  as  it  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  de- 
gree of  virtue,  which  actually  exists  in  the  world. 
Yet  we  must  form  our  conceptions  of  this  standard 
from  what  human  nature  as  such,  might  be,  and 
what  human  nature  would  be,  were  it  divested  of 
all  which  debases  or  vitiates  it  at  present :  and  not 
from  what  it  is.  Is  the  gold,  as  obtained  from  the 
mine,  or  the  same  substance  purified  and  refined  in 
the  fire,  the  more  just  representation  of  the  natural 
perfection  of  that  mineral?  Is  the  helplessness  of 
childhood,  the  imbecility  of  old  age,  or  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  maturity,  the  proper  image  of  the 
natural  capabilities  of  the  human  frame  ? 

In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  just  and  certain 
than  that  the  true  natural  state  of  any  thing,  is 
the  state  of  its  natural  perfection.  Any  other  state 
but  that,  must  be  either  above  or  below  the  na- 
tural degree  of  its  perfection ;  and  therefore  equally 
unnatural  to  the  subject  in  question  ;  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  proper  measure  of  its  perfection. 
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winch  may  be  exceeded  and  passed  beyond,  as  well 
as  fallen  short  of,  or  not  come  up  to.  The  world, 
then,  as  at  present  constituted,  with  so  much  of 
alloy  to  debase  and  vitiate  its  purity,  is  not  in  a  na- 
tural state  ;  and  the  existing  standard  of  its  perfec- 
tion is  not  the  standard  of  which  it  is  capable.  The 
palingenesia,  or  millennary  regeneration,  may  so  far 
elevate  and  improve  the  degree  of  its  actual  perfec- 
tion, as  to  bring  it  up  to  its  possible  one,  and  to  place 
it  in  a  state  of  nature ;  which  compared  with  what 
exists  at  present,  will  doubtless  be  as  good  as  new ; 
and  therefore,  be  not  only  the  perfecting  of  the  old, 
but  so  far,  a  regeneration  of  it  also.  But  we  must 
not  expect  an  heaven  upon  earth,  nor  all  the  perfection 
of  angels  among  men,  even  under  the  millennium  ; 
both  which  would  be  as  much  beyond  the  just  na- 
tural standard  of  what  the  present  world  is  capable 
of  being,  and  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  what  it  is, 
or  the  actual  state  of  things  in  it  at  present,  is 
below  it. 

Among  the  physical  evils  of  the  present  system, 
disease  and  death  are  certainly  not  the  least.  But 
under  the  regenerated  system  of  the  millennium,  if 
there  will  be  no  more  death,  there  can  be  no  more 
disease  ;  or  if  there  will  be  no  more  disease,  there 
can  be  no  more  death.  Jerome  could  not  be  igno- 
rant, that  they  who  maintain  the  futurity  of  the  first 
resurrection,  maintain  also  that  they  who  are  raised 
on  that  occasion,  as  much  as  those  who  are  raised 
on  the  last,  are  raised  to  die  no  more,  neither  in  the 
literal,  nor  in  the  figurative  sense.  "  Blessed  and 
"  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection ; 
"  over  these  the  second  death  hath  uo  power '^."  In 
e  Rev.  XX.  6. 
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which  respect,  the  subjects  of  the  first  resurrection 
enjoy  an  exclusive  advantage  over  those  of  the  se- 
cond ;  of  whom  though  none  can  die  any  more  in 
the  literal  sense,  numbers,  nevertheless,  are  liable 
to  a  still  worse  death,  that  of  eternity,  in  the  figura- 
tive or  spiritual  sense. 

Nor  should  1  suppose  that  Jerome  was  ignorant, 
though  for  the  rhetorical  effect  of  his  argument  he 
might  choose  to  forget,  that  albeit  the  advocates  of 
the  millennium  believe  in  the  restoration  to  life,  at 
the  first  resurrection,  of  the  same  bodies  which  before 
existed  in  this  world  ;  and  in  the  possession  of  all 
those  members,  which  ministered  as  instruments  to 
their  wants  or  their  pleasures  in  this  life ;  they  do 
not  expect  them  to  be  raised,  with  the  same  passions 
and  propensities,  the  same  lusts  and  desires,  which 
prompted  to  the  indulgence  of  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
and  led  to  the  abuse  of  their  natural  instruments,  in 
the  former  life.  These  lusts  and  desires  are  that 
will  of  the  flesh,  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  spirit, 
and  to  the  law  of  righteousness,  which  constitutes 
the  taint  and  corruption  of  our  moral  nature,  in  its 
present  condition ;  which  is  born  with  us  into  the 
world  ;  and  in  resisting  and  controlling  which,  con- 
sists the  main  part  of  the  discipline  and  probation 
to  which  we  are  subjected  in  this  life.  Men  will 
not  be  raised  to  life  again,  either  on  the  first  or  on 
the  last  occasion,  to  undergo  this  trial  and  this  dis- 
cipline again,  though  all  upon  each  occasion  may  be 
raised  in  the  first  instance  in  the  flesh  ;  and  there- 
fore, how  many  soever  may  be  raised  on  the  first 
resurrection,  and  raised  in  the  flesh,  in  which  they 
slept,  it  will  not  be  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  contest 
between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh;    to  a  reiterated 
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struggle  with  the  same  carnal  lusts  and  desires  as 
before. 

The  members  of  the  body ;  the  natural  organs  of 
the  various  senses ;  are  the  gifts  of  our  Creator,  as 
much  as  the  endowments  of  our  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual part.  The  first  pair  of  the  human  race 
were  formed  in  the  possession  of  them  all,  before 
the  purity  and  perfection  of  their  original  constitu- 
tion, had  been  depraved  and  corrupted  by  the  effects 
of  the  first  transgression.  Were  they  endued  with 
any  thing,  which  they  were  not  intended  to  have 
used  ;  or  the  use  of  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  necessarily  have  been  sinful?  Is  it 
not  rather  an  assertion  verging  upon  blasphemy,  to 
say  that  the  Maker  of  the  human  frame,  bestowed 
on  his  work  originally  any  faculty  of  enjoyment,  or 
instrument  of  a:ction,  or  organ  of  sense,  the  direct 
and  simple  use  of  which,  according  to  its  proper 
purpose  and  intention,  must  necessarily  be  criminal, 
and  repugnant  to  the  will  and  appointment  of  its 
Creator  ? 

St.  Paul  has  taught  us  that  the  most  natural  and 
indispensable  functions  of  mere  animal  existence, 
even  such  ordinary  and  unavoidable  acts  as  eating 
and  drinking,  sleeping  and  walking,  or  the  like,  may 
yet  be  so  ennobled  and  sanctified  by  a  religious  end 
and  direction,  by  an  habitual  reference  to  the  glory 
of  God,  as  to  constitute  an  acceptable  offering,  and 
to  be  the  reasonable  or  rational  service  of  man  to- 
wards his  Maker,  as  much  as  his  most  spiritual 
and  intellectual  energies,  equally  devoted  and  conse- 
crated f.     We  are  commanded  to  aspire  at  this  spi- 

f  Rom.  xii.  1.     1  Cor.  x.  31. 
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ritualization  of  the  animal  and  inferior  nature,  and 
at  this  union  and  devotion  both  of  body  and  soul,  in 
the  common  offering  of  a  daily  sacrifice  to  their  com- 
mon Creator,  even  in  this  present  life,  during  which 
the  desires  of  sense  are  perpetually  urging  us,  and 
sometimes  with  uncontrollable  violence,  to  the  abuse 
of  both  body  and  soul,  in  acts  and  energies  the 
most  contrary  to  the  will,  and  therefore  the  most 
dishonouring  to  the  glory,  of  their  Maker  :  and 
doubtless  it  is  our  duty  to  obey  this  command,  and 
to  aim  at  this  absolute  degree  of  perfection,  in  the 
refinement  of  thought,  word,  and  deed,  to  a  sinless 
degree  of  purity,  even  in  the  present  life.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  ever  fully  obey  this  com- 
mand, or  realize  this  ideal  picture  of  moral  inno- 
cence and  perfection,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
probation.  The  utmost  which  human  obedience  can 
achieve,  in  its  struggle  with  natural  infirmity  and 
natural  corruption,  is  not  to  yield  to  temptations, 
which  nevertheless  will  be  felt ;  to  wage  a  contest 
against  its  own  lusts  and  passions,  which  will  never 
cease,  with  the  possibility  of  not  being  defeated,  with 
the  chance  of  maintaining  its  ground,  perhaps  to  the 
last.  But  as  to  that  faultless  and  immaculate,  though 
not  inconceivable,  state  of  things — in  which  such  a 
being  as  man,  and  placed  in  such  a  world  as  the 
present,  endowed  with  every  faculty  of  enjoyment, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  objects  of  desire  and  attrac- 
tion, shall  yet  be  in  no  danger  of  feeling  even  a  cri- 
minal emotion  ;  of  forming  even  an  improper  wish ; 
much  less  of  giving  effect  to  it  in  action  ;  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  this  life,  it  cannot  subsist  among 
men  as  at  present  constituted.  If  it  is  to  be  the 
actual  state  of  things  under  any  form  or  modifica- 
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tion  of  the  present  system,  it  must  be,  under  such  a 
dispensation  as  the  millennary,  previous  to  which 
the  present  system  will  have  undergone  a  mighty 
and  wonderful  change  for  the  better  ;  in  consequence 
whereof  mankind  themselves  may  again  exist  on  the 
face  of  the  same  earth,  and  in  the  integrity  of  the 
same  nature,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  exemplify  the  hitherto  unexampled  pheno- 
menon of  such  a  being  as  man,  a  compound  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  living  the  life  of  a  spiritual  essence  in  a 
material  frame,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  material  and 
sensible  world ;  submitting  the  will  of  his  inferior 
in  entire  subjection  to  the  will  of  his  superior  na- 
ture, and  the  will  of  his  superior  to  the  good  plea- 
sure and  direction  of  his  holy  Creator. 

The  philosophers  of  antiquity  were  able  to  con- 
ceive an  idea,  that  was  just  and  accurate,  of  this 
moral  perfection  of  the  human  nature :  reason  was 
competent  to  teach  them,  what  ought  to  be  the  sub- 
jection of  the  animal  part  of  man,  to  the  intellectual ; 
and  to  shew  them  the  faultlessness  and  beauty  of  the 
resulting  character,  where  this  subordination  was 
complete  and  absolute.  Such  a  character  has  Ari- 
stotle delineated  in  his  picture  of  the  temperate  man  ; 
0  aoccppccv :  the  abstract  exemplar  of  moral  perfection, 
or  of  what  a  being  of  a  compound  nature  like  man, 
would  be,  who  united  all  the  virtues  of  which  he  was 
capable  in  that  character,  as  such  ;  and  almost  iden- 
tical with  his  (fypovifxag,  or  wise  man,  strictly  so  called ; 
understanding  by  wisdom,  the  perfection  of  good- 
ness, as  well  as  of  intelligence.  In  this  character,  or 
in  one  which  resembled  this,  the  harmony  of  both  tlie 
component  parts  of  human  nature ;  the  submission 
of  the  worse  to  the  better ;  the  subserviency  of  the 
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will  of  the  flesh,  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  the  union 
of  the  faculties,  both  of  body  and  soul,  in  the  same 
spiritual  service,  having  for  its  exclusive  object  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  in  the  spotless  purity  of  the 
creature — would  be  perfect  and  complete. 

But  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  though  the  Stagy- 
rite,  or  Plato,  might  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  pic- 
ture, and  draw  it,  as  they  have  done,  with  a  masterly 
hand,  they  had  never  seen  it  realized  in  the  person 
of  man :  they  could  point  to  no  living  instance  of 
any  such  perfection,  nor  refer  to  it  as  what  had  been 
seen  in  the  person  of  any  before  their  time :  and  we 
may  safely  undertake  to  say,  that  the  world  never 
saw  any  such,  nor  ever  heard  of  its  existence  among 
men,  from  the  time  when  Adam  ceased  to  be  what  God 
first  made  him,  until  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Whether  the  sages  of  old  thought  that  their  own 
systems  of  philosophy,  if  reduced  to  practice,  were  ca- 
pable of  forming  it,  is  another  question  :  if  they  did, 
it  was  still  only  as  on  a  small  and  limited  scale,  and 
only  as  in  rare  and  solitary  instances ;  and  the  most 
confident  among  them  in  the  theoretical  perfection 
of  his  principles,  would  have  been  the  first  to  ex- 
claim of  this  practical  illustration  of  their  efficiency, 

No  child,  in  limbs  of  double  form  arrayed  ! 

No  fish  so  strange,  beneath  the  plough  displayed  ! 

No  yeaning  she-mule,  that  a  dam  were  made ! 

Juvenal,  xiii.  Qh. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  perfection  of  this  ideal 
moral  character,  which  was  to  be  observed  in  the 
world  at  large,  is  that  degree  of  virtue,  which  Ari- 
stotle denominates  eyxpaTeta,  or  continence  ;  a  virtue 
whose  name  implies  that  its  essence  consists  in  con- 
taining, restraining,  or  resisting  something ;  in  mas- 
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tering  some  emotion  ;  in  not  giving  way  to  some 
impulse,  which  nevertheless  is  felt ;  and  conse- 
quently, which  must  be  wrong,  or  it  would  not  re- 
quire to  be  restrained.  The  best  man,  in  the  com- 
plex of  moral  agents,  according  to  the  most  sagacious 
observer  of  mankind,  among  the  philosophers  of  old, 
was  he  who  approximated  most  closely  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  temperate  man,  without  actually  coming 
up  to  it.  The  grand  distinction  which  he  draws  in 
his  moral  philosophy  between  the  two  characters  is 
this :  not  that  in  action,  and  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, they  may  not  be  said  to  agree ;  nor  that  they 
do  not  both  act  from  the  same  principle  of  duty  and 
sense  of  right ;  but  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  frame  and  temper  of  their  minds  within. 
The  rebellious  principle  of  his  nature  is  not  sub- 
dued in  the  continent  man ;  in  the  temperate  man 
it  is  :  it  has  a  will  and  inclination,  opposed  to  reason, 
in  the  one;  it  has  no  will  nor  wish,  but  what  is  in 
harmony  with  reason,  in  the  other :  it  is  controlled, 
but  not  without  a  struggle,  in  the  one ;  it  submits, 
and  without  all  resistance,  in  the  other :  it  pays  an 
involuntary  homage  to  reason,  in  the  one,  but  a 
willing  and  cheerful  one,  in  the  other.  In  a  word, 
the  continent  man  acts  against  the  inclination  and 
tendency  of  his  own  desires,  but  the  temperate  man, 
agreeably  to  them  ;  desires  which  are  both  strong 
and  criminal,  in  the  one  case,  but  moderate  and  in- 
nocent, in  the  other.  The  corruption  of  nature,  then, 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  one,  but  is  quite  imperceptible 
in  the  other;  the  continent  man  must  be  pronounced, 
at  first  sight,  a  compound  character,  who  has  both 
a  better  and  a  worse  principle  of  action  within  him; 
VOL.  I.  F  f 
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the  temperate  man  is  to  all  appearance,  an  indivi- 
dual, simple,  and  uniform  being,  in  whom  there  is 
nothing  discoverable  which  is  not  rational,  pure,  and 
intellectual.  The  continent  man  might  become  the 
oj^posite  character,  if  he  would  ;  the  temperate  man 
can  never  be  otherwise  than  what  he  is :  the  former 
could  relish  and  enjoy  those  very  pleasures,  from 
which  he  abstains  because  they  are  criminal,  either 
in  their  kind,  or  their  degree ;  the  latter  has  no 
longer  any  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  sin  at  all  ;  a 
criminal  indulgence,  either  in  kind  or  in  degree, 
would  excite  in  him  only  disgust. 

Will  any  one  deny  that  the  first  of  these  cha- 
racters is  but  a  just  picture  of  the  holiest  and  most 
perfect  of  saints  in  this  life  ?  that  their  holiness  and 
their  perfection,  however  great,  are  after  all,  only 
the  exemplification  of  Aristotle's  continent  man  ? 
Will  it  be  disputed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
opposite  character  is  the  exact  conception  of  what 
man  was  intended  to  be,  as  he  issued  from  the  hands 
of  his  Creator  ?  and  that  the  realization  of  this  con- 
ception in  practice  is  that  abstract  standard  of  per- 
fection, which  St.  Paul  denominated  our  reasonable 
service,  and  commanded  us  to  aim  at  continually,  in 
our  daily  conversation,  whether  we  could  ever  attain 
to  it,  or  not  ? 

If,  however,  the  former,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  the 
utmost  approach  to  the  consummate  moral  charac- 
ter, which  even  the  best  of  men  are  capable  of  ef- 
fecting in  the  present  life — what,  may  we  ask,  is 
the  degree  of  perfection  ordinarily  attained  to  by  the 
world  at  large,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of 
professing  Christians  ?    No  writer  of  antiquity  has 
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borne  a  stronger  and  plainer  testimony  to  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  hearth;  or  done  more  by 
his  admirable  descriptions  of  the  virtues,  and  vices, 
the  passions,  and  the  characteristics  of  mankind,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  of  our  predisposition  to  evil  rather 
than  to  good,  than  Aristotle.  He  lays  it  down  as  a 
never-failing  criterion  that  a  thing  is  morally  wrong, 
if  we  are  naturally  inclined  towards  it ;  that  the  con- 
trary is  morally  right,  if  we  are  naturally  averse 
to  it :  that  we  have  not  yet  formed  the  habit  of 
virtue,  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  leaven  of  natural  cor- 
ruption, while  we  continue  to  feel  a  pain  or  a  dif- 
ficulty in  obeying  the  dictates  of  right  reason ;  while 
we  are  still  capable  of  a  secret  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion in  disobeying  them  ;  or  in  allowing  ourselves  a 
single  indulgence,  which  that  reason  would  forbid. 

Doubtless,  then,  a  philosophic  observer,  like  Ari- 
stotle, would  never  have  thought  of  seeking  for  his 
perfect  moral  character,  in  the  persons  of  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind ;  neither  must  we  look  for  the  ex- 
emplification of  St.  Paul's  rule  of  excellence,  amidst 
the  mass  of  professing  Christians.  Yet  notwith- 
standing this,  the  pinnacle  of  excellence,  which  he 
has  defined,  was  marked  out  for  the  attainment  of 
all ;  the  model  of  perfection,  which  he  has  proposed, 
was  proposed  for  the  imitation  of  all :  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  aspire  at  that  pinnacle,  and  to  realize 
that  picture  in  themselves,  is  just  as  much  incum- 
bent upon  all,  whether  they  can  successfully  effect 
it,  or  not.  What,  then,  we  are  commanded  to  do, 
in  this  life  ;  and  wbat  we  are  bound  to  attempt  to 
do,  whether  we  can  effect  it  or  not,  in  this  life ;  and 

S  Ethica  Niconi.  ii.  viii.  8.  ix.  4,  &c. 
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what,  if  we  could  but  attain  to  it,  would  be  the 
acrne  of  our  perfection,  and  the  glory  of  our  nature, 
in  this  life  :  viz.  the  spiritualization  of  our  animal 
part — the  harmony  of  reason  and  passion,  of  the 
understanding  and  the  will,  in  the  same  preference 
of  ends,  and  the  same  selection  of  means ;  in  the 
objects  of  desire  or  pursuit,  and  in  the  modes  or  de- 
grees of  indulgence ;  in  the  habitual  reference  of 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  to  the  honour  and  praise 
of  God  ;  whose  essential  purity  and  goodness  would 
thus  be  sensibly  reflected  in  every  lineament  of  his 
own  moral  creation — this  state  of  things,  I  say, 
which  constitutes  the  abstract,  ideal  perfection  of  the 
present  life,  where  it  can  never  be  actually  realized, 
cannot  be  unworthy  of  the  millennary  dispensation, 
under  which,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  the  mil- 
lennium itself,  it  will  assuredly  take  place.  Let  us, 
then,  hear  no  more  idle  declamation  about  eating  or 
drinking,  or  any  other  sensible  act,  as  if  they  were 
necessarily  criminal  in  themselves  ;  or  as  if  the 
blessed  possessors  of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints,  and 
heirs  of  immortality,  could  any  longer  be  liable  to 
surfeit,  disease,  or  death ;  or  be  in  danger  of  being 
corrupted  and  debauched  to  riot  and  excess,  by  the 
plenty  which  the  rich  goodness  of  God  may  then 
supply  for  all  his  creatures,  rational  and  irrational 
alike. 

To  Jerome's  further  observation,  that  immortal 
and  incorruptible  bodies,  such  as  those  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be,  which  will  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
stand  in  no  further  need  of  animal  support ;  we 
may  reply,  that  his  assumption  itself,  for  ought  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  is  mistaken ;  that  immortal 
essences  themselves  may  be  in  need  of  a  proper  ali- 
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ment  of  their  own,  analogous  to  that  which  supports 
our  bodies  here.  At  least,  we  read  in  scripture  that 
God  gave  the  Jews  bread  from  heaven,  when  he 
provided  manna  for  their  subsistence ;  and  that  man 
did  eat  angel's  food,  when  he  ate  of  manna.  We 
may  still  more  confidently  reply,  that  though  an 
immortal,  incorruptible  body  may  stand  in  no  further 
need  of  animal  support,  it  may  yet  be  capable  of  it. 
Witness  the  many  instances,  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  when  angelic  essences  appeared  in  a 
bodily  shape,  and  partook  of  the  food  of  men :  wit- 
ness also  the  numerous  occasions,  on  which  our 
Saviour  himself,  even  after  his  resurrection,  and 
clothed  as  he  was  with  a  new  or  a  glorified  body 
yet  ate  and  drank  with  the  apostles:  a  circumstance, 
on  which  we  find  St.  Peter  expressly  insisting,  in  his 
discourse  to  Cornelius  ^.  Shall  we  say,  with  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  and  with  Josephus, 
that  these  eatings  and  drinkings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  in  the  company  of  men,  upon  earth,  passed 
in  vision  or  appearance  merely,  or  that  they  really 
partook  of  what  they  seemed  to  partake  of?  For  if 
they  did,  then  even  an  immortal,  incorporeal,  and 
spiritual  nature  is  capable,  under  such  and  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  sharing  in  the  aliment  provided  for 
the  creatures  of  time  and  sense,  and  necessary  to 
their  continued  existence. 

But  not,  it  may  be  rejoined,  except  as  endued 
with  a  body.  And  when,  we  may  answer,  was  an 
angelic  or  spiritual  substance  made  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  sense,  except  in  a  corporeal  form  and  shape? 
and  who  ever  imagined  that  the  saints,  who  will  be 
raised  under  the  millennium,  will  not  be  raised,  en- 
h  Acts  X.  41. 
F  f  3 
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dued  with  a  body?  The  resurrection,  under  any 
circumstances,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  a 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  spirit,  as 
such ;  for  nothing  can  be  supposed  to  rise  again, 
which  is  not  supposed  to  have  died ;  and  the  body 
of  man  alone,  not  the  spirit,  is  that  which  dies,  or 
dissolves  into  nothing  by  death.  The  spirit  or  soul 
of  man  is  not  deprived  of  its  vitality  by  death,  but 
exists  somewhere,  without  the  interruption  of  its 
being,  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection :  nor  can  it  be  said,  even  then,  to  be  raised 
again^;^?'  *^,but  only  to  be  reunited  to  the  body  which 
it  had  belonged  to  before ;  or  at  least,  to  be  raised 
again  merely  in  the  body,  in  which  it  had  previously 
existed.  The  first  resurrection,  then,  is  no  doubt  a 
resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  such;  and  each  of  the 
saints,  as  he  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  might  say  with 
holy  Job,  in  contemplation  of  that  event,  "  I  know 
"  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand 
"  at  the  latter  day  on  the  earth  :  and  though  after 
"  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh 
"  shall  I  see  God  ;  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and 
"  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another"  in  my 
stead;  (nor,  as  the  spirit  of  the  passage  also  im- 
plies, even  I  myself,  in  any  other  body  but  what 
once  before  was  mine.) 

It  is  true,  we  are  taught  by  scripture  to  expect 
that  though  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  when  raised 
again,  may  be  substantially  the  same  with  those 
which  slept ;  they  will  diifer  materially  from  them 
in  their  qualities  and  properties :  and  it  seems 
only  consistent  with  reason,  that  the  same  analogy 
should  hold  good  in  the  life  to  come,  between  the 
external  body  and  the  soul  which  inhabits  it,  as  pre- 
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vails  between  them  in  this  life.  A  mortal  and  cor- 
ruptible body  will  no  longer  constitute  the  suitable 
habitation  of  a  glorified  and  immortal  spirit ;  and 
the  appointed  natural  organ  or  instrument  of  that 
which  is  now  all  pure  and  sanctified,  must  be  re- 
fined and  hallowed  also.  Stephen  Gobarus,  in  his 
work  above  mentioned  ^,  enumerates  this  among 
other  opinions,  anciently  entertained — that  the  hu- 
man body  or  tabernacle,  before  the  fall,  was  invested 
with  a  robe  of  light ;  that  is,  surrounded  by  a  she- 
chinah — which  served  it  instead  of  a  covering :  the 
loss  whereof  was  the  consequence  of  the  first  trans- 
gression, and  gave  occasion  to  the  sense  of  naked- 
ness, of  which  our  first  parents  became  conscious  im- 
mediately afterwards.  The  idea  of  the  approj^riation 
of  such  a  paradisiacal  vesture  to  the  most  glorious 
of  God's  creatures,  while  the  image  of  his  Maker  was 
still  perfect  and  unsullied  in  him,  is  an  elegant  one  ; 
whether  it  be  a  scriptural  notion,  or  not.  And  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  this  opinion,  or  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  recovery,  under  the  millennary  dispen- 
sation, of  any  such  robes  of  paradise ;  still  we  may 
conceive  it  possible  for  the  bodies  of  the  saints  to 
become,  at  their  resurrection  from  the  dead,  immor- 
tal and  glorious,  yet  not  to  lose  their  identity  with 
what  they  were  before :  no  more  than  did  our  Sa- 
viour's, who  rose  from  the  dead  in  the  body  in  which 
he  suffered;  nor  than  Enoch's  and  Elijah's,  who 
were  translated  to  heaven  in  the  bodies  in  which 
they  lived.  Yet  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  after  his 
resurrection,  was  doubtless  a  glorified  body;  such  as 
had  been  manifested  while  he  was  yet  alive  to  his 
disciples,  at  the  transfiguration ;   and  such  as  it  was 

i  Phil.  Bibl.  p.  288,  1.30.  ad  sin. 
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manifested,  after  his  ascension,  to  the  eyes  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  of  St.  Paul,  respectively.  The  ques- 
tion, which  we  are  considering  at  present,  is  not  af- 
fected by  this  supposed  change  in  the  bodily  accidents 
of  the  saints.  If  the  corporeal  frame  of  the  saints, 
after  the  first  resurrection,  only  becomes  like  to 
those  of  the  angels,  when  they  appeared  at  different 
times  ;  or  those  of  our  first  parents,  before  the  fall ; 
or,  as  we  may  still  more  confidently  assume  that 
they  will,  like  that  of  our  Lord,  in  which  he  rose 
from  the  dead  ;  they  will  be  capable  of  partaking  of 
meat  and  drink,  whether  they  may  require  it  or  not. 
Meat  and  drink  were  appointed  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  human  pair,  before  the  fall,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  bodies,  in  which  they  had  been  created,  were 
still  designed  to  be  as  immortal,  as  the  souls  which 
inhabited  them. 

There  may  be  persons,  too,  who  would  meet  the 
objection  of  Jerome,  such  as  it  is,  by  contending 
that  although  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  at  the  first 
resurrection,  and  during  the  millennium,  may  differ 
in  many  respects  from  those  in  which  they  passed 
their  term  of  probation  here  ;  yet  they  will  not  all 
at  once  assume  their  most  perfect  and  glorious  form  ; 
nor  until  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  millennary 
oeconomy,  and  with  the  transition  of  the  things  of 
earth  into  those  of  heaven.  This  notion  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  implicit  testimony  of  scripture  ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  entertained  by  Tertul- 
lian.  It  is  in  unison  too,  with  the  general  analogy 
of  the  millennary  dispensation,  in  other  respects,  as 
a  scheme  interposed  between  the  end  of  time  and 
the  beginning  of  eternity  ;  as  partaking  in  its  parti- 
culars both  of  matter  and  of  spirit ;  of  earth  and  of 
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heaven ;  and  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exclu- 
sively, but  in  some  measure  made  up  of  each. 

In  another  instance,  we  find  Jerome  arguing 
against  the  chiliasts,  as  follows  ;  when,  after  some  ob- 
servations on  their  literal  construction  of  those  pas- 
sages of  the  prophets,  which  predicted  that  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  should  lie  down  together,  or  the  like''; 
he  proceeds  :  "  But  let  us  ask  them  this  question 
"  also,  what  there  is  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  the 
"  Lord,  in  the  wolf  and  the  lamb's  feeding  together, 
"  and  the  leopard's  lying  down  with  the  kid,  and 
"  the  lion's  eating  straw,  and  a  little  child's  putting 
"  his  hand  on  the  hole  of  asps  ?  Unless,  perhaps,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  they  mean  to 
"  restore  us  the  golden  age  of  Saturn,  when  wolves 
"  and  lambs  shall  feed  together,  and  the  rivers  run 
"  down  with  new  wine,  and  the  sweetest  honey 
"  trickle  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  all  parts  be 
"  filled  with  springs  of  milk  '." 

To  the  old  charge  of  a  sensual  paradise,  which  is 
insinuated  in  these  last  words,  we  need  not  rej)ly 
any  more.  I  will  further  observe  upon  it  only,  that 
when  Jerome  compares  the  state  of  things  expected 
by  the  millennarians,  to  the  fabulous  golden  age  of 
the  poets,  his  very  comparison  might  have  taught 
him  that  the  picture  of  happiness,  thus  held  up  to  con- 
tempt, as  visionary  and  childish,  was  one  which  the 
cominon  sense,  or  the  natural  feelings,  of  all  mankind 
had  concurred  in  conceiving  as  the  only  ideal  pat- 
tern of  possible  innocence,  purity,  and  bliss,  that  they 
themselves  could  imagine,  in  opposition  to  the  guilt, 
corruption,    and    misery,  which    actually  existed "'. 

^  Isaiah  xi.  '  III.  101.  ad  vied,  in  Isaiae  xi. 
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This  dream  of  the  poets  is  one,  in  which  our  best 
and  purest  sensibilities  are  deeply  interested  ;  and 
to  which,  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  dream,  our 
imaginations  delight'  to  recur,  when  they  would 
turn  to  the  contemplation  of  spotless  innocence,  and 
happiness  without  alloy,  by  way  of  relief  from  the 
sickening  spectacles  of  wickedness  and  misery,  which 
we  see  in  the  world  around  us.  It  should  be  any 
thing,  therefore,  but  justly  matter  of  reproach  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium,  that  it  embodies  in  a 
real  fact,  and  under  a  substantial  form,  all  that 
the  human  imagination  has  ever  been  able  to  con- 
ceive, or  the  human  tongue  to  express,  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  social  happiness,  among  the  beings  which 
exist  in  conjunction  upon  this  earth.  But  we  may 
go  even  further,  and  claim  these  very  dreams  and 
visions  of  the  poets,  as  so  many  presumptive  evi- 
dences of  the  futurity,  not  less  than  of  the  possibility, 
of  the  millennary  dispensation  itself.  For  why,  may 
we  ask,  are  these  pictures  of  the  fancy,  these  fabu- 
lous descriptions  of  a  golden  age,  fit  likenesses  to  re- 
present what  the  advocates  of  the  millennium  per- 
sonify in  their  anticipations  of  that  dispensation, 
except  that  both  are  alike  the  idea  and  delineation 
of  the  same  reality;  the  one  of  a  past,  the  other  of 
a  future  state  of  things,  which  answers  to  each  of 
them  ;  the  one  of  a  time,  when  sin  and  misery  were 
not  yet ;  the  other  of  one,  when  sin  and  misery  shall 
both  be  no  more?  I  see  the  vestiges  of  a  tradi- 
tionary paradise,  in  this  dream  of  the  poets  ;  and  I 
acknowledge  the  futurity  of  a  second  garden  of  Eden, 
in  the  antitype  of  paradise — the  millennium. 

And  hence,  an  easy  answer  may  be  returned  to 
the  first  part  of  the  above  observations,  where  Je- 
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rome  demanded  what  there  was  worthy  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Lord,  in  such  and  such  effects ;  for 
what,  we  may  reply,  is  there  unworthy  of  it,  in 
them  ?  If  it  is  not  worthy,  surely  it  is  not  unworthy, 
of  the  divine  Majesty,  to  produce  such  effects.  Yet 
what  is  miraculous,  and  contrary  to  nature,  as  at 
present  constituted,  cannot  imply  less  than  a  super- 
natural agency  to  bring-  it  to  pass ;  and  what  re- 
quires a  supernatural  agent  is  so  far  worthy  of  Om- 
nipotence itself.  It  depends  further  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  end  to  be  answered  by  the  effect, 
whether  it  is  worthy  of  the  divine  goodness  also ; 
and  therefore,  in  all  respects  worthy  even  of  the 
divine  Majesty. 

Now  no  one  will  deny  that  to  change  the  natures 
and  instincts  of  animals  from  wild  and  ferocious,  to 
mild  and  tame,  is  to  produce  a  miraculous  effect; 
and  is  so  far  worthy  of  the  divine  power  :  and  if  the 
end  of  that  change  be  the  eradication  of  moral  and 
physical  evil,  incompatible  with  the  divine  purity 
and  goodness,  from  all  branches  or  provinces  of  its 
creation  alike,  by  establishing  the  universal  reign  of 
peace,  amity,  and  concord,  and  by  the  due  subjec- 
tion of  creatures  inferior  in  the  scale  of  gradation 
to  higher ;  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  worthy  also 
of  the  divine  benevolence,  and  therefore,  on  both 
these  accounts,  becoming  the  divine  Majesty. 

But,  indeed,  the  question  of  the  divine  Majesty  is 
not  the  subject  directly  concerned  in  the  descrip- 
tions thus  given  by  the  prophets,  of  the  future  state 
of  things  under  the  reign  of  Christ.  They  are  in- 
tended only  to  j)ortray  the  innocence,  and  simplicity, 
of  that  period ;  the  sense  of  security,  the  freedom 
from  injury  and  outrage,  at  the  hands  of  every  thing 
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once  capable  of  producing  it,  and  in  behalf  of  every 
thing  once  capable  of  suffering  it ;  the  harmony, 
friendship,  and  charity,  the  total  absence  of  violence, 
and  even  the  disposition  to  do  harm  or  evil,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  fear  and  danger,  which  will 
then  subsist  among  all  orders  of  creatures,  living  in 
common.  And  in  order  to  draw  this  picture  the 
more  forcibly,  they  select  and  insist  on  the  most  ex- 
pressive strokes ;  associating  in  friendly  union  the 
most  hostile  natures  and  propensities,  by  speaking 
of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  as  feeding  together;  shew- 
ing the  most  savage  disposition  reclaimed  to  gentle- 
ness, in  the  lion's  eating  straw  like  the  ox  ;  the  most 
timid  and  defenceless  as  secure  from  injury,  the 
most  simple  and  unwary  as  safe  from  risk,  in  the 
infant's  playing  with  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child's 
laying  its  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den. 

But  the  most  singular  part  of  Jerome's  argument 
is  that  which  follows '" :  "  But  should  they  make 
"  answer,  that  all  this  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
"  blessedness  of  such  times  ;  so  that  without  the 
"  least  harm  to  any  thing,  men  should  have  the 
"  thorough  enjoyment  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  let  me 
"  tell  them,  that  nothing  is  good  but  virtue,  and  no- 
"  thing  evil  but  vice  ....  But  as  to  riches,  and 
"  health  of  the  body,  and  the  abundance  of  all  things, 
"  and  their  contraries,  poverty,  sickness,  and  want, 
"  even  with  Gentile  philosophers  they  are  counted 
'*  neither  among  goods  nor  among  evils,  but  are 
"  called  neuters  or  indifferent.  For  this  reason,  the 
"  Stoics  also,  who  agree  with  our  doctrine  in  most 
"  things, call  nothing  good,  except  honesty  and  virtue 
"  only,  nothing  evil,  except  moral  depravity  .  .  We 

»"  Loc.  cit. 
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"  have  just  alluded  to  these  things — to  convict  our 
"  Judaizing  brethren  of  snoring  in  the  profoundest 
"  sleep." 

If  Jerome,  or  any  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  millennium,  has  no  better  arguments  to  bring 
against  it  than  the  revival  of  an  old  Stoical  pa- 
radox, the  case  is  at  an  end  on  his  part.  This 
father  was  doubtless  too  rational  and  pious  a  man, 
and  too  habitually  impressed  with  a  just  notion  of 
the  providence  of  God,  as  of  that  which  dispenses 
to  its  own  creatures,  all  the  good  and  evil  of  the  pre- 
sent life,  not  to  have  been  cautious  at  any  other 
time,  how  he  maintained  that  nothing' was  good  but 
virtue,  nothing  was  evil  but  vice  ;  and  that  every 
thing  else,  which  the  world  calls  good  and  evil,  and 
which  the  temporal  providence  of  God  distributes  as 
it  thinks  fit,  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  philosophers  of  antiquity  designated  by  the 
general  name  of  '^vmfj.eig,  capab/lifies,  powers,  or 
faculties,  every  thing  which  in  its  own  nature  was 
indifferent  to  a  right  or  a  wrong  use  ;  and  there- 
fore, might  become,  as  they  conceived,  either  a  good 
or  an  evil,  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  both  to  its  pos- 
sessor and  to  others,  as  it  was  well  or  ill  applied. 
Under  this  denomination,  they  classed  all  the  con- 
troverted or  controvertible  goods,  as  such  ;  the  vir- 
tues of  the  body  ;  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  a  variety  of 
natural,  and  an  equal  variety  of  acquired  abilities ; 
every  thing,  in  short,  but  virtue,  that  is,  virtue  in 
its  perfect  state ;  and  perfect  moral  virtue,  more 
particularly.  As  to  the  virtues  of  the  intellect,  they 
did  not  call  them  strictly  "^wx^Hq,  or  powers  ;  but 
they  considered  them  compatible  with  moral  vice, 
notwithstanding. 
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Now,  whatsoever  the  moralists  and  philosophers 
of  old  so  defined  and  so  classified,  as  something  of  a 
neutral  character,  and  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself 
— a  ^ew  or  a  Christian,  if  he  had  correct  notions  of 
the  providence  of  God,  would  necessarily  pronounce 
to  be  of  his  dispensation.  And  from  the  dispensa- 
tions of  the  divine  providence,  towards  its  creatures, 
in  the  present  life,  both  reason  and  religion  ought  to 
convince  us,  that  nothing  can  properly  emanate  but 
good.  God  can  be  the  author  of  nothing  which  is 
absolutely  evil,  and  is  bestowed  as  such ;  of  nothing 
which  is  partly  evil,  and  partly  good,  if  given  as 
evil ;  of  nothing  which  is  neither  evil  nor  good,  but 
of  a  nature  indifferent  to  both,  as  bestowed  in  the 
same  capacity.  Whatever  proceeds  from  him,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  is 
and  must  be,  either  good  in  itself,  or  designed  for  an 
use  and  a  purpose  which  make  it  so.  Even  the 
penal  dispensations  of  his  providence  would  come 
under  this  last  description ;  and  as  to  "  every  good 
"  and  every  perfect  gift,"  it  "  is  from  above,  and 
"  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights ;  with 
"  whom  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning." 

If  those  things,  then,  which  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers denominated  powers,  such  as  riches,  health, 
and  the  other  particulars  enumerated  by  Jerome, 
proceed  immediately  from  the  divine  providence ; 
doubtless,  it  is  because  they  are  possessed  of  a  na- 
ture of  their  own,  which  makes  them  fit  to  be  the 
dispensations  of  his  bounty ;  that  is,  because  they 
are  good.  The  contrary  to  these  his  providence  also 
distributes ;  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  makes 
no  difference ;  and  though  it  is  no  more  possible  to 
deny  without  an  absurdity  that  these  are  evils,  than 
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that  their  contraries  are  goods,  yet  they  are  not  dis- 
pensed by  the  divine  providence  simply  as  evils, 
nor  for  the  sake  of  their  use  as  evils,  but  mediately, 
if  not  immediately,  for  the  sake  of  good.  It  is  not 
the  evil  of  the  recipient  of  such  dispensations,  which 
is  consulted  by  them,  but  his  good  ;  to  which,  it  has 
been  ordained  by  their  Author  itself,  that  they  shall 
be  capable  of  subserving  in  various  ways :  and, 
whatever  they  may  be  in  themselves,  yet  like  dis- 
tasteful medicines,  which  the  physician  nevertheless 
administers  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  his  patient, 
this  peculiarity  of  their  final  end  and  pur])ose  ren- 
ders even  their  judicial  or  corrective  nature  com- 
patible with  the  source,  from  which  their  dispensa- 
tion proceeds. 

No  enlightened  Sew,  then,  nor  pious  Christian, 
can  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  temporal  blessings  of 
God  are  given  and  bestowed  as  goods  ;  and  there- 
fore that  they  have  the  nature  of  good.  But  they 
may  be  abused  by  their  receivers,  and  practically 
converted  into  evils.  Who,  then,  in  this  case,  is  to 
bear  the  blame  ?  the  receiver,  or  the  thing  received  ? 
No  doubt,  the  receiver:  who  by  perverting  what 
was  good  in  itself,  and  capable  of  a  good  use  and 
direction,  for  which  it  was  given,  to  an  effect  and 
purpose,  repugnant  to  its  own  nature,  and  to  the 
intention  of  him  who  bestowed  it,  contracts  the 
double  guilt  of  defeating  the  purpose  of  God,  and 
of  bringing  a  calumny  on  his  gifts,  which  were  de- 
signed solely  for  good,  yet  have  become  in  improper 
hands,  accidentally,  the  means  of  evil. 

If  our  acquired  attainments  are  all  founded  on 
our  natural  capacities;  they  are  to  be  considered 
the  dispensations  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  much 
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as  any  thing  else.  Now  among  these  we  may  reckon 
the  virtues  themselves ;  at  least  the  perfect  virtues. 
No  man  would  be  born  either  perfectly  virtuous,  or 
perfectly  vicious,  but  every  one  would  be  born  with 
a  capacity  merely  for  perfect  virtue  or  perfect  vice, 
were  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature  set 
aside ;  and  the  perfect  character,  whether  good  or 
bad,  would  after  all,  be  mainly  the  work  of  the  sub- 
ject's own  formation.  Still  less  can  a  being  like  man 
be  naturally  endued  with  the  habit  of  perfect  virtue, 
who  is  born  with  a  decided  propensity  to  sin  and 
vice  ;  to  overcome  which,  and  to  form  any  thing  like 
the  habit  of  virtue,  in  its  stead,  is  purely  the  effect  of 
the  preventive  and  assisting  grace  of  God.  All  this 
must  have  been  well  known  to  Jerome.  Why,  then, 
did  he  except  even  virtue,  as  distinct  from  the  num- 
ber of  his  things  indifferent ;  if  that  too  must  be  de- 
rived from  a  source  beyond  ourselves,  as  well  as 
every  other  good  which  we  enjoy  ? 

Nor  could  he  have  been  ignorant,  that  these  very 
things  which  he  enumerates  among  his  ind}ffere7itia, 
and  as  neither  good  nor  evil,  were  proposed  to  the 
Jews  under  the  old  dispensation,  as  the  rewards  of 
their  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  of  God  ; 
and  that  their  contraries  were  the  very  things  de- 
nounced and  threatened  against  them,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  their  disobedience.  Did  God  promise  them 
no  good  when  he  promised  them  the  one  ;  nor  de- 
nounce any  evil  against  them,  when  he  threatened 
them  with  the  other? 

He  must  have  been  aware  also,  that  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  favourites  of  Heaven,  under  the 
same  dispensation — those  persons  particularly,  on 
whom   the  divine  providence  was  pleased  to  pour 
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the  effusions  of  its  benevolence,  most  largely  in  mea- 
sure,- and  most  variously  in  kind — Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Job,  David,  Solomon,  and  others — were  the 
very  persons  distinguished  above  all  their  contempo- 
raries by  the  possession  of  these  controverted  goods. 
What  was  their  peculiar  privilege,  then,  above  any 
others  of  the  creatures  of  the  divine  bounty,  if  it 
did  not  consist  in  the  amplest  and  completest  share 
of  those  goods,  which  Jerome  calls  indifferent  ? 

Shall  we  say,  they  were  thus  distinguished  be- 
cause, in  other  respects,  they  were  the  fittest  to  be  so? 
I  admit  this  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  I  think  the 
true  point  of  view,  in  which  we  ought  to  regard  these 
particular  instances  of  the  divine  love  and  bounty, 
towards  those  who  are  most  justly  endeared  to  God, 
is  that  of  the  blessings  which  are  thereby  added,  over 
and  above,  to  the  possession  of  the  more  essential 
preliminary  requisites  of  virtue  and  goodness.  "  Seek 
"  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
'•'  ness ;"  was  our  Saviour's  injunction  to  his  dis- 
ciples, "  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
"  you  " ;"  meaning  the  blessings  of  food,  clothing, 
and  similar  temporal  goods.  Godliness,  in  like  man- 
ner says  St.  Paul,  has  the  promise  both  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Why, 
then,  should  not  an  overflowing  measure  of  every 
temporal  blessing  be  naturally  to  be  expected,  under 
the  millennary  dispensation,  even  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  course  and  operation  of  the 
divine  providence?  The  first  and  most  essential  con- 
dition at  least,  without  which  its  bounty  could  not 
act,  will  be  abundantly  supplied,  in  the  worthiness 
of  the  recipients.  The  kingdom  or  society  of  saints  ; 
■'  iMatt.  vi.  33. 
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the  community  of  all  the  good  and  faithful  belong- 
ing to  the  old  and  to  the  new  dispensation  alike, 
which  will  then  be  formed,  under  a  common  Lord 
and  Master,  Jesus  Christ ;  cannot  be  deficient  in  the 
qualities  of  faith  and  righteousness,  to  make  them  the 
fittest  objects  of  every  temporal  blessing,  which  the 
word  of  God  has  at  any  time  promised  to  such 
qualities,  and  which  the  providence  of  God  has  at 
any  time  vouchsafed  to  individuals  or  nations,  the 
most  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  them. 

As  to  the  other  topics  of  declamation,  upon  which 
Jerome,  and  the  rest  of  the  adversaries  of  the  mil- 
lennary  doctrine,  are  not  unfrequently  found  insist- 
ing; viz.  the  revival  of  animal  sacrifices;  the  reinsti- 
tution  of  carnal  observances ;  the  renewal  of  the 
outrage  done  to  nature  by  circumcision ;  and  the 
like — I  am  ready  to  allow  that  were  we  really  to 
look  forward  to  the  restoration  of  these  things,  un- 
der the  millennium,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  recurrence 
to  the  aaBevy}  koi  Trrw^^a  <jToiy/ia^  "  the  weak  and  beg- 
"  garly  elements,"  which  St.  Paul  reproaches  the 
Galatians  with  returning  to,  when  they  preferred  the 
works  of  the  law  to  the  free  gift  of  God,  through 
Christ  °. 

We  cannot  expect,  indeed,  to  clear  up  every  diffi- 
culty which  may  appear,  at  present,  to  lie  in  the 
way  of  such  a  mysterious  doctrine,  as  that  of  the 
millennary  dispensation  :  but  with  respect  to  this 
particular  objection,  the  presumed  revival,  under 
the  millennium,  of  such  ceremonial  and  ritual  ob- 
servances as  formerly  prevailed  under  the  legal  oeco- 
nomy ;  I  apprehend  it  to  be  founded  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  on  the  concluding  chapters  of  Ezekiel,  from 

•  Gal.  iv.  9. 
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chap.  xl.  to  the  end  of  the  hook :  wherein  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  temple  ;  a  new  settlement  of  the 
tribes  ;  and  a  fresh  division  or  measurement  of  the 
country,  begin  to  be  described.  That  all  this  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  any  state  of  things  under  the 
millennium,  as  such,  I  do  not  yet  see :  and  until  it 
is  shewn  to  be  otherwise  by  the  event,  I  shall  rather 
believe  it  is  meant  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  tribes,  before  even  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  as  such  ;  and  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Antichrist ;  much  more  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  To 
enlarge  upon  this  subject  at  present  would  occupy 
too  much  time,  and  besides  would  be  foreign  to  our 
proper  purpose. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ments and  observations  ?  That,  admitting  the  pro- 
bable futurity  of  the  event  itself,  the  true  view  of 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  millennary  scheme 
is  that  of  a  dispensation  expressly  interposed,  for 
special  and  adequate  reasons,  between  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present,  which  was  always  designed  to 
have  an  end,  and  the  commencement  of  the  future, 
which  is  to  continue  through  all  eternity.  It  is 
neither  the  prolongation  of  that  which  is,  nor  the 
beginning  of  any  thing  absolutely  new ;  but  the  re- 
storation of  that  which  once  was.  It  is  neither  the 
(Economy  of  heaven  anticipated  ;  nor  the  sublunary 
state  of  earth  perpetuated  ;  but  the  scheme  of  para- 
dise revived.    It  is  an  anoKaTdaTaa-n;  TToivTcovV,  a  briiig- 

P  The  notion  of  a  constant  succession  or  cycle  of  worlds,  it  is 
well  known,  was  a  tenet  of  tlie  E[)icurean  phiktsojiliy ;  and  in 
fact,  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gg2 
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ing  of  things  back  to  their  original  state,  from  which 
they  had  previously  declined  and  fallen  away.  We 
should  no  less  mistake  its  true  character,  if  we  com- 
pared it  to  any  thing  which  may  hereafter  exist  in 
heaven,  than  if  we  judged  of  it  by  any  thing  which 
exists  at  present  upon  earth.  To  obtain  a  right 
conception  of  it,  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  time  ;  and  consider  what  things  were  then,  and 
what  they  were  designed  by  their  Creator  always  to 
have  been.,  had  not  the  freewill  of  men  or  of  angels 
interfered  with  his  purpose.  Conceive  the  state  of 
things  before  the  fall  to  have  continued  undisturbed, 
for  a  thousand  years — imagine  the  scheme  of  para- 
dise to  have  been  realized  for  this  length  of  time, 
over  the  whole  earth — and  I  think  we  shall  have  a 
just  idea  of  what  the  millennium  is  destined  to  be : 
the  justest  perhaps,  and  the  most  complete,  that  we 
have  the  means  of  forming  about  it  beforehand. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  interposition  of  such  a  dis- 
pensation is  naturally  adapted  to  connect  the  present 

formation  of  worlds  by  the  concourse  of  atoms^,  of  the  eternity 
of  matter^  and  the  like.  The  Stoics  too  maintained  a  periodic 
restitution,  or  renovation  of  all  things. 

Divin.  Institt.  vii.  18.  647 :  Lactantius  quotes  the  folloA^^ng 
passage  from  the  Aoyos  reXfios  of  Hermes  Trismegistus.  After 
describing  a  state  of  natural  corruption  and  apostasy,  it  pro- 
ceeds :  eV  av  br)  ravra  yivrjTai,  w  'AaKXTjnie,  Tore  6  Kvpios  Koi  Trarrjp 
Koi  deos,  Koi  tov  irpdrov  kol  ivos  deov  8r]iJ.iovpy6s,  eVi/3Xe\//'as  to7s 
yevop-evots,  Koi  rfj  eavTov  ^ov^Tjcrei  ev  rols  toiovtois,  to  dyadov  avrepeidas 
rfi  dra^ia,  Koi  dvaKoKea-dpevos  ttjv  nXdvrjv,  koX  ttjv  KUKiav  eKKadrjpas 
TT^  p.eu  vBari  ttoXXw  KaraKXiXTas,  Trrj  de  Trvpl  d^vTUTCo  diaKavaas,  ivlore 
be  iroXepois  koi  Xocpols,  fjyayev  eVt  to  dp)(aiov,  kcu  dTTOKUTecnrja-e  tov 
iavTov  Koa-pov — which  very  well  illustrates  the  sense  of  this  term, 
dnoKaTda-Tacris.  Cf.  the  Hermes  Trismegistus,  ascribed  to  Apu- 
leius.  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 
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state  of  things,  which  is  altogether  calculated  for 
time  and  sense,  with  that  future  one  some  time  or 
other,  which  must  be  as  exclusively  adapted  for  eter- 
nity. It  may  serve  as  an  easy  and  gradual  pas- 
sage from  the  oeconomy  of  a  material  and  visible 
world,  to  that  of  an  immaterial  and  invisible.  The 
happiness  too,  of  this  intermediate  dispensation  may 
be  similarly  related  to  that  of  the  two,  between 
which  it  is  placed :  the  measure  of  felicity  under 
the  millennium  as  much  exceeding  the  amount  of 
good  to  be  met  with  or  enjoyed  in  the  present  state 
of  being,  as  the  beatitude  of  heaven  is  superior  to 
the  bliss  of  paradise.  The  interposition  of  such  a 
dispensation,  also,  before  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent world,  and  the  commencement  of  the  future 
one,  serves  a  variety  of  positive  uses,  which  might 
be  sufficient,  a  priori,  to  warrant  the  expectation  of 
it ;  with  the  statement  of  some  of  which  I  shall 
conclude  this  Dissertation. 

First,  the  interposition  of  such  a  dispensation  as 
the  millennary,  before  the  termination  of  the  present 
world,  is  necessary  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  its  actual 
constitution,  with  the  nature  of  its  original  beginning; 
and  to  vindicate  the  majesty,  goodness,  and  omni- 
potence of  its  Creator. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  mankind  was  ori- 
ginally formed  by  his  Maker  in  the  image  of  his  own 
purity  and  excellence  ;  was  designed  for  immortality 
and  happiness,  endowed  with  a  nature,  both  sensible 
and  spiritual,  capable  of  them  ;  and  placed  in  a 
world,  which  while  it  abundantly  supplied  the  means 
of  rational  and  innocent  enjoyment  in  the  present 
life,  would  have  served  to  conduct  him,  by  a  quiet 
Gg3 
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and  gentle  transition,  to  a  state  of  spiritual  existence 
in  another.  There  can  be  just  as  little  question, 
that  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Creator  in  be- 
half of  his  own  moral  creatures,  was  defeated  by 
their  fall  and  transgression  :  and  that  the  scheme  of 
being  —  the  kind  of  existence — which  he  had  ori- 
ginally designed  for  them,  was  so  far  disturbed,  de- 
ranged, and  frustrated. 

The  actual  state  of  things  which  has  since  been 
established  upon  earth,  is  therefore  the  substitution 
of  a  new  scheme  and  oeconomy  of  being,  not  origin- 
ally contemplated  by  the  Author  of  nature  for  his 
own  moral  creatures  in  particular,  instead  of  that, 
which  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  he  had  before 
devised  for  them :  the  final  end  of  which  new 
scheme  and  dispensation,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  was 
partly  judicial  and  partly  remedial ;  judicial,  so  far 
as  it  entailed  a  change  for  the  worse  upon  the  whole 
system  of  nature — positive  evil  for  positive  good  ; 
disease  and  death  for  the  privilege  of  immortality  ; 
sorrow  and  misery  for  joy  and  bliss;  and  every 
evil  physical  or  moral,  to  which  flesh  and  blood, 
from  that  time  forward,  have  been  heirs — remedial, 
so  far  as  it  was  still  designed  to  be  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  probation,  intended  to  correct  and  re- 
trieve as  well  as  to  punish  ;  by  being  subjected  to 
which,  and  undergoing  with  patience  their  appointed 
trial,  God's  moral  and  responsible  creatures  might 
recover  the  good  they  had  lost,  and  become  the  heirs 
of  immortality  and  happiness  as  before. 

Now  the  first  cause  to  which  this  frustration  of 
the  original  design  of  the  Creator  in  the  formation 
of  man,  and  the  production  of  the  rest  of  nature,  was 
due  ;  the  act  which  disturbed  the  scheme  of  exist- 
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eiice  which  he  had  planned  for  his  creatures — and 
therefore  the  true  source  of  the  guilt,  the  crimen 
delicti,  which  required  the  infliction  of  a  penal  dis- 
pensation, or  entailed  the  necessity  of  a  remedy  and 
corrective  ;  are  attributed  in  scripture  to  no  part  of 
God's  own  creation,  as  such;  that  is,  to  nothing,  whe- 
ther rational  or  irrational,  which  formed  a  constituent 
part  of  the  system  which  he  had  recently  brought 
into  being  ;  but  to  something  which  had  an  exist- 
ence, and  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
Author  of  nature,  before  the  production  of  any  part 
of  his  present  works.  The  first  act  of  disobedience 
to  the  will  of  their  Creator,  on  the  part  of  any  of 
his  creatures  Avho  were  capable  of  obeying  or  dis- 
obeying his  will  deliberately,  as  every  reader  of 
scripture  is  aware,  was  not  the  effect  of  their  own 
suggestions,  but  of  the  malice  and  contrivance  of  the 
Tempter. 

Yet  what  has  been  the  practical  consequence  of 
an  original  act  of  transgression  by  the  rational  cre- 
ation of  God,  instigated  as  that  was  by  the  cunning 
and  subtlety  of  his  enemy  ?  To  defeat,  at  least  in 
appearance,  the  intentions  of  their  Maker  towards 
them  ;  to  disturb  the  whole  plan  of  being  which  he 
had  previously  designed  for  his  works ;  to  mar  the 
perfection  of  his  productions,  and  to  obliterate  the 
image  of  the  Creator  from  the  face  of  the  creature ; 
to  convert  the  preexistence  of  good,  and  good  with- 
out admixture  of  evil,  into  more  than  an  equality, 
and  almost  a  preponderance  of  the  opposite  proper- 
ties, through  the  whole  of  nature  ;  to  embitter  the 
temporary  happiness  of  his  creatures  with  pain  and 
misery  ;  and  to  supersede  the  hope  and  assurance  of 
a  blessed  immortality,  by  the  terrible  and  not  less 
Gg  4 
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certain  prospect  of  eternal  death.  And  what  is  it, 
which  has  since  been  done  by  the  Author  of  nature 
himself,  in  pursuance  of  his  original  design,  or  with 
a  view  still  to  carry  it  into  effect  ?  To  contrive  a 
remedy  for  the  injury  which  his  works  have  sus- 
tained from  the  malice  of  his  enemy ;  to  devise  and 
set  at  work  a  scheme  of  counteraction,  which  will  no 
doubt  in  the  end  succeed  in  defeating  his  hostility ; 
but  would  never  have  been  necessary  had  not  his 
plots  first  been  laid,  and  first  successfully  carried 
into  effect. 

This  coexistence  and  mutual  conflict  of  schemes 
and  contrivances,  directed  to  opposite  results ;  this 
struggle  between  the  principle  of  good  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  which  began  with  the  fall  of  mankind, 
have  been  going  on  ever  since ;  and  are  destined  to  last 
until  the  consummation  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
Both  the  adversaries  of  the  millennium,  and  its  ad- 
vocates, agree  in  this ;  that  the  end  of  the  present 
system  of  probation  will  likewise  be  the  end  of  all 
physical  and  moral  evil.  The  triumph  of  good  over 
evil,  of  light  over  darkness,  of  God,  in  one  word, 
over  Satan,  will  then  be  complete  and  perpetual. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  antimillennary  scheme, 
who  suppose  the  consummation  of  this  triumph  to 
take  place,  by  the  immediate  passage  of  the  present 
state  of  things  into  the  future  one,  which  is  destined 
to  subsist  through  all  eternity — are  liable  to  the  very 
serious  objection  that  the  power  and  sovereignty  of 
the  supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  the 
honour  and  majesty  of  the  Almighty  himself,  are  not 
vindicated  upon  their  principles,  in  a  manner  which 
the  necessity  of  the  case  requires ;  but  are  left  ex- 
posed to  a  calumny,  which  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
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out  blasphemy :  viz.  that  the  original  purposes  of 
God,  whatever  they  might  be,  could  be  y6r  ever 
frustrated  and  defeated  by  the  machinations  of  his 
enemy ;  that  he  was  able,  indeed,  to  counteract  the 
plots  and  contrivances  of  the  Devil,  by  plans  and 
dispensations  of  his  own  ;  but  that  he  could  not  i)re- 
vent  their  interfering  with  his  designs,  nor  dis- 
turbing the  orderly  course  and  consummation  of 
the  plans  he  himself  had  laid  down  :  and  though 
he  might  successfully  resist,  and  at  last  surmount, 
the  ascendency  of  evil  in  opposition  to  good,  yet  that 
he  could  not  prevent  its  taking  partial  effect,  nor 
obtaining  a  temporary  triumph. 

Surely  the  majesty  and  omnipotence  of  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  are  not  adequately  vindicated  from 
such  a  calumny  as  this,  if  the  original  scheme  which 
he  himself  designed  for  his  own  creation  is  not  still 
sometime  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  carried  into 
effect,  there,  where  it  was  at  first  intended  to  be,  viz. 
uj)on  this  earth  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  crea- 
tures, whom  he  at  first  designed  to  be  affected  by  it, 
viz.  every  thing  that  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth  : 
if  the  course  of  futurity  does  not  yet  demonstrate 
both  to  men  and  to  angels,  that  no  power,  which  is 
not  infinite  like  his  own,  can  defeat  the  will  of  the 
Omnipotent;  no  finite  intelligence,  however  vast 
and  comprehensive,  can  fathom  the  counsels  of  Di- 
vine wisdom,  or  vie  with  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  Divine  mind  ;  no  contingency,  dependent  on 
the  will  of  a  created,  however  free,  an  agent,  can 
surprise  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Omniscient ;  no 
scheme  nor  contrivance  of  evil,  however  projected 
and  however  executed,  can  interfere,  except  for  a 
time  and  a  purpose  of  his  own  appointment,  with 
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the  full  effect  of  the  pleasure  of  the  infinitely  Wise, 
the  infinitely  Powerful,  the  supremely  Good  and  Holy. 
The  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  are  rescued  from  this  calumnious  imjjuta- 
tion,  and  asserted  to  the  height  of  their  deserving, 
by  the  contrary  doctrine  of  the  advocates  of  the  mil- 
lennium :  a  doctrine,  which  steps  in,  exactly  where 
the  necessity  of  the  case  requires  it,  to  justify  the 
ways  of  Providence  throughout;  to  assimilate  the 
final  state  of  the  present  sublunary  creation  to  its 
original  beginnings ;  to  reconcile  the  substitution  of  a 
scheme  of  penalties,  remedies,  or  correctives,  with  the 
appointment  of  a  faultless  and  immaculate  dispensa- 
tion of  innocence  and  happiness  at  first ;  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  all  his 
works,  while  it  leaves  inviolate  the  freewill  and  free- 
agency  of  the  intellectual  part  of  them  in  particular. 
The  millennarian  recognises  in  the  interposition  of 
his  peculiar  oeconomy  before  the  end  of  the  present 
world,  a  recurrence  to  the  first  principle  and  design 
of  its  being — after  the  termination  of  an  extraordi- 
nary dispensation,  intended  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose— which  makes  the  past  appear  as  though  it 
had  never  been  ;  and  serves  as  a  link  to  the  co- 
herency of  earth  and  heaven,  without  which  the 
course  of  providence  in  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  at  last  would  be  abrupt  and  defective,  and  con- 
trary to  its  natural  order ;  which  is  not  from  better 
to  worse,  and  from  worse  to  better ;  but  from  good 
to  better — from  excellence  of  one  kind  and  degree, 
however  great  and  diversified,  to  excellence  of  an- 
other and  an  higher  description.  The  interposition 
of  the  millennary  dispensation  between  this  world 
and  the  next,  will  be  a  proof  that  the  scheme  which 
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the  Author  of  nature  originally  devised  for  his  own 
works,  has  never  been  changed,  never  been  aban- 
doned, never  been  superseded ;  but  only  suspended 
and  deferred.  It  has  given  way  for  a  time  to  a  sup- 
plementary scheme  ;  the  necessity  of  which  was  due 
to  no  fault  of  the  Creator,  nor  to  any  defect  of  the 
creature,  but  to  the  voluntary  perversion  of  his 
Maker's  gifts,  and  his  own  faculties,  by  that  part 
of  his  works  which  alone  was  capable  of  abusing 
them;  a  scheme  therefore,  which  must  be  transacted 
before  the  original  one  could  yet  take  effect ;  a 
scheme,  the  duration  of  which  its  Author  himself 
has  appointed,  and  the  transaction  of  which  in  his 
wisdom  he  has  so  contrived  as  to  be  subservient  to  his 
original  purpose.  When  that  duration  is  over,  and 
with  it  the  temporary  oeconomy  to  which  it  was  con- 
ducive, the  original  design  of  the  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse (a  design  which  for  six  thousand  years  has 
been  constantly  kept  in  view)  will  yet  be  realized  in 
its  literal  sense,  and  its  entire  effect,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creatures.  Such  a  result,  if  it  ever  takes  place, 
must  be,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  terms,  an 
anoKaTaaTaT ig  TravTccv  —  a  TraXiyyevecria  of  the  whole 
creation. 

As  the  fathers  of  the  church,  even  those  who  were 
most  opposed  to  the  millennium,  had  all  the  same 
just  and  scriptural  notion  of  the  true  first  cause  of 
the  evil,  physical  or  moral,  which  exists  at  present 
amidst  the  w^orks  of  God ;  it  is  very  extraordinary, 
that,  as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  so  just  and 
scriptural  a  notion,  they  should  not  all  have  been 
converts  to  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium.  Tliese 
fathers  were  not  like  some  sceptical  Christians  of 
modern  times,  disposed  to  doubt  even  of  the  existence 
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of  the  powers  of  evil ;  but  were  unanimous  in  attri- 
buting to  their  activity  an  ubiquity  approaching  to 
omnipresence,  and   to   their  efficiency  an   influence 
ahnost  on  a  par  with  omnipotence.     The  simplest 
Christian  of  ancient  times  was  habitually  impressed 
with  the  conviction  of  this  truth  ;  that  as  all  the 
good,  within  him  or  without  him,  was  mediately  or 
immediately  to  be  referred  to  God,  so  all  the  evil,  of 
which  he  was  sensible  or  of  which  he  was  capable, 
was  directly  or  indirectly  to  be  ascribed  to  Satan. 
"  By  all  these  things,  therefore,"  says  Origen,  "  the 
"  divine  scripture  teacheth  us  that  there  are  certain 
"  unseen  enemies,   fighting  against   us,  and   it  in- 
"  structeth    us    that    we    ought   to   arm    ourselves 
"  against  them.    For  this  reason  likewise,  the  sim- 
"  pier  sort  of  the  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  gene- 
"  rally,  think  that  all  sins  soever  that  men  happen 
"  to  have  committed,  are  brought  to  pass  by  means 
"  of  those  contrary   powers,  impelling  the  minds 
"  of  the  offenders  with  a  force  beyond  resistance,  as 
"  was  to  be  expected  where  powers  of  a  superior 
"  order  are  found  to  engage  in  that  invisible  con- 
"  test ;    that  is,  were  there  not  a  Devil,  nobody  at 
"  all  would  do  wrong  'i."     As  of  the  Devil  himself, 
he  tells  us  :  "  The  opinion  most  commonly  received 
"  is,  that  this  same  Devil  was  an  angel,  and  having 
"  become  an  apostate,  persuaded  very  many  of  the 
"  angels  to  fall  away  together  with  himself,  who 
"  also   down    to   the   present   time   are  called    his 
"  angels ''." 

11.  J 38.  F:  DePriiicip.  iii.  2.  1. 

V  I.  48.  C.  De  Princip.  i.  Pracf.  6.  Cf.  Tertull.  i.  81—85. 
Contra  Marcion.  ii.  10 — 12 :  iv.  33.  De  Testimonio  AnimaC;, 
3:  109.  De  Spectaculis,  2  :  v.  61.  Apologeticus,,  22,&c.— Lac- 
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With  such  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  personal  ex- 
istence of  the  Devil  and  his  angels  ;  with  such  a 
clear  perception  of  their  enmity  and  opposition  to 
God  ;  and  with  such  sensible  evidence  of  their 
power  and  activity  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral 
world  ;  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  fathers  of  the 
church  were  not  to  a  man  advocates  of  the  millen- 
nary  scheme,  concurring  to  anticipate  with  hope 
and  confidence,  the  arrival  of  a  time,  when  the  su- 
periority of  good  over  evil,  and  of  the  powers  of 
light  over  those  of  darkness,  should  no  longer  be  a 
questionable  fact  even  on  the  face  of  this  earth, 
which,  in  its  present  constitution,  exhibited  the  most 
lamentable  proofs  how  equally  they  seemed  to  be 
opposed  and  balanced  ;  how  nearly  commensurate 
in  extent,  and  equipollent  in  intensity,  were  the 
wiles  and  contrivances  of  Satan  to  turn  good  into 
evil,  M'ith  the  constant  endeavours  and  the  multiform 
provisions  of  God  to  extract  good  from  evil.  The 
glory  of  the  Creator  obviously  required  that  the  In- 
finite and  Omnipotent,  as  well  as  supremely  Good, 
should  not  always  continue  to  wage  an  equal,  and 
much  less,  as  it  might  sometimes  appear,  an  un- 
equal contest,  against  a  creature  of  his  own,  though 
an  apostate  and  rebellious  creature ;  nor  patiently 
endure  for  ever  to  have  the  free  course  of  his  de- 
signs impeded,  much  less  defeated,  by  any  agency 
however  transcendant  in  comparison  of  human,  yet 
immeasurably  below  omnipotence.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty, 
and  to  resent  the  insult  done  to  his  authority,  that 
when  he  interposes  at  last  to  put  an  end   to  this 

tantius,  iii.  29.  302,  303  :  vi.  4.  511.  512  :  6.  517:  522—524: 
22.  574  :  23.  575,  &c. 
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competition,  and  to  coerce  his  adversary  for  ever,  he 
effects  his  purpose  by  obliterating  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  annihilating  his  own  creation,  to- 
gether with  the  evils  that  have  so  long  infested  it.  It 
seems  essential  to  its  entire  justification,  that  the 
same  scene  of  being  which  has  witnessed  the  indig- 
nity apparently  done  to  the  Most  High,  should  wit- 
ness the  reparation  of  it  also:  and  not  fall  back 
into  nothing,  and  cease  to  have  an  existence,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cleared  of  every  thing  hostile  to  God  and 
goodness,  at  present  mixed  up  with  it.  More  rea- 
sonable it  is  to  expect,  that  it  should  continue  in  its 
refined  and  purified  state,  for  any  length  of  time 
that  he  himself  shall  think  fit  to  appoint — an  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  greatness  and  goodness 
of  its  Maker,  and  of  what,  as  his  work,  it  was  always 
intended  to  be. 

Again,  the  interposition  of  the  millennary  scheme, 
with  its  peculiar  oeconomy  of  retribution,  is  neces- 
sary to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  that  we 
are  justified  and  saved  by  faith,  and  by  faith  alone, 
with  the  promise  of  scripture,  nevertheless,  of  a  re- 
ward proportioned  to  works. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith,  that  all  who  are  justified,  and 
saved,  on  that  account,  are  justified  freely,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  personal  works,  and  conse- 
quently to  their  personal  deserts.  A  promise  of  re- 
wards, on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  works, 
must  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  deserts  :  and  there- 
fore, it  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  fact  of  such 
a  promise,  that  in  ap})ortioning  the  future  reAvard 
of  those  who  are  saved,  their  personal  deserts  will 
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be  strictly  taken  into  account.  Now  these  two 
things",  as  thus  stated,  are  evidently  at  variance. 
Salvation  by  faith  excludes  all  regard  to  works,  and 
therefore  all  difference  of  personal  deserts ;  a  reward 
of  the  good  and  righteous,  in  proportion  to  their 
works,  must  be  in  proportion  to  their  deserts.  Nor 
can  I  imagine  any  mode  of  reconciling  them  to- 
gether, but  this  ;  that  the  doctrine  of  scripture, 
which  relates  to  final  acceptance  irrespectively  of 
the  differences  of  personal  desert,  is  in  reference  to 
one  state  of  things ;  and  the  doctrine  of  scripture, 
which  holds  out  the  expectation  of  a  reward  in  pro- 
portion to  works,  and  therefore  has  respect  to  the 
differences  of  personal  desert,  is  in  reference  to  an- 
other. The  former  I  consider  to  be  the  state  of  things, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  eternal  life,  or  is  the 
condition  of  being,  through  all  eternity,  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  the  latter  to  be  the  state  of  things, 
under  the  millennium,  and  during  the  temporal 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 

The  matter  of  fact,  involved  in  each  of  these 
statements,  is  in  either  case  equally  indisputable. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  all  who  are  saved,  as  such, 
are  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  by  faith, 
without  respect  of  works — and  consequently,  of  dif- 
ferences of  desert :  and  it  is  also  certain  that  if  any 
are  to  be  rewarded  in  another  life,  for  their  conduct 
in  the  present  life,  that  is,  for  their  works,  they 
must  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to  those  works, 
and  therefore  in  proportion  to  their  deserts.  Now, 
where  the  common  quality  of  faith,  as  such,  in  a 
common  Redeemer,  through  the  same  medium  of 
the  free  gift  or  grace  of  God,  is  made  the  basis 
of  a  common  salvation  ;  how  many  soever  may  par- 
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take  in  that  salvation,  and  how  different  soever 
in  personal  distinctions  of  character,  they  may 
be — they  must  all  be  justified  and  saved  alike, 
and  therefore  all  be  thought  worthy  of  justification 
and  salvation  alike.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  saving 
faith  to  level  and  equalize  all  differences  of  works 
and  performances ;  and  to  assimilate  and  blend  to- 
gether all  shades  and  diversities  of  character.  The 
worst  man  who  possesses,  and  is  allowed  the  benefit 
of  this  attribute  of  saving  faith,  is  placed  by  it  on  a 
par  with  the  best,  and  is  rendered  by  it  as  worthy 
of  salvation  as  the  best.  But  the  case  is  widely 
different  in  the  dispensation  of  a  scheme  of  rewards, 
as  proportioned  to  works.  The  first  principle  of  such 
a  dispensation  is  founded  in  the  difference  of  per- 
sonal deserts.  Where  all  are  not  equal  on  the  score 
of  personal  merit,  all  can  never  be  treated  as  equal, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  merit.  He  that 
has  more  to  plead  of  merit,  will  be  entitled  to  claim 
more  of  reward ;  and  though  all  may  receive  their 
individual  reward  in  just  proportion  to  their  indi- 
vidual deserts,  we  know  that  their  deserts  can  never 
be  in  the  exact  proportion  of  equality;  each  may 
have  a  certain  degree  of  goodness  ;  but  some  will 
have  more  and  others  will  have  less,  one  in  com- 
parison of  another.  Consequently,  we  may  be  sure 
that  neither  will  they  be  rewarded  alike ;  the  more 
meritorious  will  be  rewarded  in  an  higher  pro- 
portion, and  the  less  so  in  a  lower. 

And  such  is  in  fact  the  representation  of  scripture, 
with  regard  to  the  rewards  proposed  in  some  future 
kingdom  of  Christ ;  not  only  as  all  proportional  to 
the  merits  of  the  receivers  in  general,  but  as  differ- 
ing from  each  other  according  to  the  difference  of 
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those  merits  in  particular.  While  we  meet  with 
assm'ances,  that  every  man  shall  stand  or  fall  to  his 
own  master,  every  one  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished 
according  to  his  own  works,  on  the  one  hand  ;  we 
meet  with  intimations,  that  rewards  shall  not  be  in- 
discriminate, but  that  every  one  shall  receive  of  the 
fruit  of  his  own  works,  and  in  proportion  to  his  own 
deservings,  on  the  other.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  joy  of  the  Master,  open  indeed  to  the  servants 
in  general,  but  not  to  every  servant  alike.  There  are 
a  right  hand  and  a  left,  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
reserved  for  some  one  of  peculiar  desert  in  each  in- 
stance ;  and  there  are  degrees  and  orders  of  digni- 
ties in  it,  inferior  indeed  to  those,  but  descending  by 
a  regular  scale  of  gradation,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  To  every  one  that  hath,  it  is  said,  shall  be 
given ;  and  he  shall  be  made  to  abound  even  more : 
he  that  has  been  faithful  in  a  little,  may  expect  the 
commission  of  much  ;  and  he  who  has  been  more 
faithful  or  more  successful  in  the  management  of  a 
common  trust,  will  be  rewarded  in  proportion  more 
liberally,  than  he  who  has  been  less  so :  and  the  re- 
ward too,  assigned  to  all  in  general,  however  different 
in  each  instance  in  particular,  will  be  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  deserts  of  each ;  the  conversion  of 
one  pound  into  ten  will  be  rewarded  tenfold ;  the 
conversion  of  another  into  five,  will  be  rewarded  five- 
fold. 

All  these  declarations  surely  must  concur  to  satis- 
fy us  that  there  is  really  some  kingdom  of  Christ,  in 
other  words,  some  future  state  of  being,  wherein  a 
reward  is  proposed  to  Christians,  and  a  reward  in 
proportion  to  their  works,  that  is,  to  their  personal 
deserts.     The  question  is,  what  kingdom  of  Christ, 
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or  what  future  state  of  being,  is  this,  under  which 
such  descriptions  as  these,  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
realized,  can  alone  be  expected  to  be  so. 

It  is  not  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  heaven ;  and 
therefore  it  must  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth; 
that  is,  under  the  millennium.  And  it  is  not  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  in  heaven — first,  because  St.  Paul  has 
taught  us,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  more  at 
large,  in  the  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  pounds, 
that  in  that  kingdom,  when  it  comes  to  be  establish- 
ed at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  and  after  the 
final  judgment,  the  Son  himself,  as  man,  will  become 
subject  to  the  Father ;  will  resign  up  the  authority 
committed  to  him  in  his  mediatorial  or  human  ca- 
pacity ;  and  God  will  become  all  in  all.  What  dif- 
ferences of  rewards,  then,  can  there  be  in  reserve  for 
Christians  as  such,  in  a  state  of  things  wherein  Christ 
himself,  their  Lord  and  Master,  has  ceased  to  exercise 
his  own  exalted  trust;  and  all  power  and  majesty  and 
dominion,  through  the  whole  extent  of  being,  have 
been  resumed  by  God  the  Father,  to  be  divided  with 
Christ  only  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  second  Person 
in  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  as  inseparably  united  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  commu- 
nity of  glory,  essential  to  the  divinity,  as  well  as 
of  nature,  in  which  he  had  existed  from  all  eternity, 
before  his  appearance  in  the  flesh  ? 

Secondly,  if  the  admission  of  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  implies  the  tran- 
sition of  the  human  nature  into  the  angelical ;  if 
they  that  are  thought  worthy  to  partake  of  the  last 
resurrection,  the  general  and  final  one,  prior  to  the 
immediate  consummation  of  all  things,  as  we  have 
already  explained   that  text,   become  equal  to  the 
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angels  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  just  and  necessary  inference, 
that  iio  degrees  and  differences  of  personal  rank,  esti- 
mation, dignity,  or  the  like,  can  be  without  presump- 
tion and  impropriety  expected  to  exist  among  men, 
though  received  into  the  society  of  angels,  and  placed 
upon  a  par  with  them,  which  do  not  exist  among  the 
angels,  or  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  at  present.  If, 
then,  the  angels  as  such  are  all  peers  and  equals ;  all 
placed  on  the  same  common  footing  of  power  and 
dignity,  goodness  and  purity ;  what  reason  is  there 
to  suppose  this  state  of  things  will  be  changed,  upon 
the  admission  of  mankind  into  their  society,  and  that 
a  new  relation  will  be  established  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  heaven,  which  never  existed  there  before? 

Now,  that  this  assumption  is  true  of  the  precise 
character  of  that  relation  which  subsists  at  present, 
and  we  may  conclude,  always  has  subsisted,  in  the 
communion  or  fellowship  of  the  angels,  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  from  every  intimation  about  it, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  either  in  the  Old,  or  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  a  succession  and 
scale  of  orders  among  the  angelic  natures,  is  not  a 
scriptural  notion  ;  nor  countenanced  in  any  way  by 
the  canonical  books  of  scripture.  On  the  contrary, 
the  angels  are  uniformly  spoken  of  in  scripture,  under 
terras  and  descriptions  which  apply  to  them  collec- 
tively ;  and  must  be  understood  to  be  meant  of  them 
all  alike.  No  other  distinction  is  made  between  their 
kinds  as  such,  than  that  of  good,  and  that  of  bad, 
respectively.  The  good  angels  in  general  are  all 
called  the  sons  of  God  alike ;  are  all  represented  in 
proi)hetical  vision,  as  ranged  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  of  the  King  of  heaven,  collectively;  evidently 
as  his  subjects  in  common,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
II  h  2 
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his  kingdom  in  common,  and  not  less  so,  as  peers  or 
equals  of  each  other.  They  are  all  described  as  ex- 
cellent in  strength  alike,  as  fulfilling  the  command- 
ment, and  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  the  words  of 
God,  alike ;  they  are  all  represented  as  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  unto  the  heirs  of  sal- 
vation, collectively ;  all,  as  the  angels  of  the  little 
ones  who  believe  in  Christ,  collectively  ;  all,  as  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  God,  and  beholding  the  face  of 
the  heavenly  Father  of  Christians,  collectively  ;  all, 
as  endued  with  a  common  nature  and  essence,  equally 
sublime  and  exalted,  by  whatever  name  it  is  to  be  de- 
signated in  comparison  of  human  dignity,  and  agree- 
ably to  our  notions  of  relative  rank  and  excellence ; 
whether  that  of  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principali- 
ties, or  powers  :  for  that  all  these  denominations  are 
descriptions  of  the  angels,  as  such,  collectively,  and 
are  intended  to  apply  to  none  of  them  more  than 
another,  no  one  I  think,  can  doubt. 

One  archangel,  indeed,  and  only  one,  is  mentioned 
in  scripture,  viz.  the  archangel  Michael ;  whom, 
nevertheless,  the  context  of  those  passages,  where 
his  name  occurs,  shews  to  be  none  other  than  our 
Saviour  Christ :  and  such  also  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  judicious  divines  and  commentators,  that  the 
archangel  Michael,  whose  name  is  met  with  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  in  the  Revelation  %  is  the  Mes- 
siah, our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ*.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
exaltation  of  our  Saviour,  in  return  for  his  self-abase- 
ment   and    voluntary  humiliation   previously,  that 

8  Dan.  X.  13.  21.     Rev.  xii.  7.     Cf.  Jude  9. 

t  No  angel  besides  is  mentioned  anywhere  in  scripture  by 
name,  except  Gabriel,  (Dan.  viii.  16.  ix.  21.  L.  i.  19,  26,)  Per- 
haps Ave  may  add,  Satan. 
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he  became  the  head  of  the  angels,  in  his  human 
capacity,  as  well  as  of  every  other  order  and  kind 
of  God's  creatures  ;  that  God  gave  him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  (that  is,  the  Saviour)  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth " ;  thrones  and  principali- 
ties, powers  and  dominions,  things  invisible  as  well 
as  visible,  being  made  subject  to  him  ^,  and  the 
gods  of  heaven,  that  is,  the  godlike  beings  who  in- 
habit heaven,  the  most  exalted  of  the  divine  crea- 
tures, being  commanded  to  worship  him  >. 

Perhaps,  had  the  intimations  of  scripture  on  this 
subject  been  more  express,  and  condescended  more 
to  particulars,  it  might  have  been  found  that  the 
only  link  of  connexion  between  the  supreme  Deity 
and  the  most  excellent  of  his  creatures,  the  spiritual 
or  angelic  essences  themselves,  prior  to  the  scheme 
of  human  redemption ;  was  that  being,  before  his 
fall  and  transgression,  who  in  consequence  of  that 
fall  and  transgression,  became  the  capital  enemy 
and  antagonist  of  God.  In  one  word,  that  there 
was  always  one,  but  only  one,  archangel,  as  such ; 
the  highest  and  most  glorious  of  created  beings, 
though  himself  infinitely  below  the  glory  and  ex- 
altation of  the  Creator :  and  that  this  archangel,  of 
so  sublime  and  elevated,  though  still  a  created  na- 
ture, was  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning,  before  his 
apostasy  and  fall.  The  fall  of  the  angels,  then, 
might  break  the  proper  connexion  between  the 
Creator  and  the  most  illustrious  of  his  creatures, 
the  angelic  or  spiritual  essences,  which  consisted  in 

"  Philipp.  ii.  \),  10.  -^  Coloss.  i.  1().  >  IIcl).  i.  (>. 

Cf.  Ps.  xcvii.  7- 
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the  existence  of  an  archangel  as  such,  the  perfection 
and  dignity  of  whose  nature  occupied  the  interme- 
diate space  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  ; 
approaching  as  near  to  the  divine  perfections  them- 
selves, as  what  is  created  can  approach  to  what  is 
not  created,  and  what  is  finite,  however  great,  to 
what  is  infinite ;  and  consequently  outtopping  and 
excelling  all  other  orders  and  kinds  of  created  in- 
telligences, by  a  distance,  if  not  absolutely  immea- 
surable, yet  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  their  own  per- 
fections. To  restore  this  union  between  the  Creator 
and  the  most  spiritual  of  his  creatures,  to  reestablish 
the  proper  link  of  connexion,  the  just  step  of  de- 
scent from  the  supreme  Deity  to  the  angels  them- 
selves, in  the  person  of  a  new  archangel,  who  yet 
must  be  of  a  nature  analogous  to  their  own,  might 
be  one  purpose  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  and 
one  reason  of  the  effect  produced  by  it,  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  the  head  of  the  angels,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  order  of  God's  creatures.  And  in  this 
way,  the  angels  themselves  might  no  less  have  a 
personal  interest  in  the  oeconomy  of  human  re- 
demption, than  mankind. 

On  this  subject,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  at  present.  That  we  may  return  to  our 
argument,  and  sum  up  the  result  of  the  preceding 
observations  :  if  there  is  no  difference  at  present  in 
existence  among  the  angels  in  heaven  ;  if  all  are 
peers  in  place  and  favour  with  God  ;  in  power,  in 
majesty,  in  holiness ;  what  difference  can  there  be 
among  men,  when  they  too  shall  be  assimilated  to 
angels  ?  But  if  there  is  to  be  no  difference  in  the 
relative  equality  or  inequality  of  all  the  future  pos- 
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sessors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  it  cannot  be  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  rewards  will  either  be 
bestowed  or  enjoyed,  proportional  to  the  deserts  of 
the  receivers. 

Thirdly ;  scripture  acknowledges  no  other  meri- 
torious ground  of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  except  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour :  and  as 
I  have  argued  already,  the  possession  of  one  and 
the  same  qualification,  whatever  it  is  supposed  to 
qualify  for,  must  render  its  possessors  so  far  the 
same  in  point  of  desert,  or  fitness  for  any  thing,  and 
so  far  entitled  to  the  proposed  good  or  privilege,  at- 
tached to  that  fitness,  alike.  If  then  there  can  be  no 
difference  among  the  candidates  for  the  inheritance 
of  eternal  life,  with  respect  to  that  which  is  the  com- 
mon ground  of  the  acceptance  of  each  ;  if  all  are  to 
be  received  or  rejected,  as  heirs  of  salvation,  for  one 
and  the  same  reason  alike ;  what  difference  can 
there  be  in  the  nature  of  their  estimation,  or  how 
can  they  fail  to  be  each  treated,  and  therefore  each 
rewarded,  alike? 

Dr.  Paley,  in  a  passage  of  his  work  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
objection  of  an  infidel  writer,  that  there  could  be 
very  little  personal  distinction  of  worthiness  and 
unworthiness,  between  the  best  man  condemned  to 
hell,  and  the  worst  admitted  into  heaven :  to  which 
he  replied,  that  there  may  be  as  little  in  their  per- 
sonal situation  also.  This  answer  appears  to  me  a 
very  unfortunate  one.  We  may  perhaps  conceive 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  with  respect  even 
to  the  final  reprobation  and  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  justice 
to  make  such  and  such  distinctions,  in  the  disiwsal 
Hh  4 
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and  treatment  of  the  objects  of  its  wrath,  corre- 
sponding to  such  and  such  differences,  in  the  de- 
grees or  complexions  of  their  personal  guilt  (though 
I  am  far  from  considering  this  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain) :  but  we  cannot  conceive,  consistently  with 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  that  any  differ- 
ence can  be  made  in  the  dispensation  of  rewards,  or 
in  the  selection  of  the  objects  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life, 
proportioned  to  the  difference  of  their  personal  de- 
serts. The  possession  of  a  common  faith  must  make 
them  all  equal  in  a  common  good  quality;  and  where 
that  possession  alone  is  regarded  as  the  ground  of  me- 
rit, it  must  make  them  all  equal  in  point  of  reward. 
If  any  are  to  be  saved  by  their  faith,  they  must  all 
be  to  be  saved  by  it  alike ;  and  if  all  are  to  be  saved 
alike,  for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  they  must  all  be 
to  be  accepted,  and  therefore  to  be  rewarded  alike. 

A  faith  or  trust  in  the  promises  of  God,  through 
Christ,  absolutely  given  and  absolutely  to  be  re- 
ceived, is  the  supplementary  provision  designed  to 
compensate  for  the  necessary  defectiveness  of  hu- 
man righteousness  and  perfection,  as  compared  with 
the  standard  which  would  be  proposed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  moral  agents,  on  the  principle  of  a  reward  to 
be  strictly  commensurate  with  works.  This  standard 
is  nothing  short  of  perfection.  It  was  the  standard 
which  the  Israelites  of  old  were  commanded  to  come 
up  to ;  and  it  is  the  standard  still  proposed,  as  the 
rule  and  measure  of  excellence,  to  Christians  :  with 
this  difference,  however,  between  the  case  of  the  Is- 
raelite of  old,  and  that  of  the  Christian  at  present ; 
that  whereas  he  was  required  not  only  to  aim  at,  but 
also  to  attain  to,  that  standard,  if  he  was  to  hope 
for  the  Divine  favour  and   blessing ;  the  Christian 
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is  commanded  to  aspire  at  it,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  not 
commanded  absolutely  to  reach  it,  upon  pain  of  the 
displeasure  of  God,  and  the  forfeiture  of  every  privi- 
lege before  enjoyed  by  him  as  one  of  the  people  of 
God:  and  whereas  the  Israelite  of  old,  in  defect  of  his 
coming  up  to  the  standard  proposed,  had  no  definite 
substitute  to  trust  to ;  the  Christian  at  present,  not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  attain  to  the  perfection  required  from  him,  has 
still  the  benefit  of  a  well  assured  confidence  in  the 
promise  of  acceptance  by  God,  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

If  moral  agents  are  to  be  entitled  to  a  reward  at 
the  hands  of  their  Creator,  out  of  regard  to  their 
own  works  and  their  own  deservings,  and  to  such  a 
reward  as  is  proposed  to  their  enjoyment  in  heaven ; 
their  works  and  their  deserts  must  still  necessarily 
be  in  strict  reciprocal  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
reward,  which  is  claimed  as  their  just  equivalent; 
even  though  they  may  be  no  more.  Now  the  reward, 
as  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  if  it  be  such  as  will  be 
enjoyed  in  heaven,  and  constitute  the  happiness  of 
all  eternity,  is  something  transcendent  and  almost 
infinite  in  its  kind :  therefore  equally  transcendent 
and  excellent  ought  to  be  the  personal  merit,  which 
is  strictly  to  be  entitled  to  it.  For  surely  nothing 
of  immeasurable  or  infinite  value  and  dignity  in 
itself,  can  be  claimed  or  expected  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ment or  reward,  as  the  just  equivalent  of  a  finite, 
and  incommensurable,  degree  of  excellence  or  desert. 
Too  much  nmst  not  be  expected  or  received,  on  the 
principle  of  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  or  the  just  pro- 
portioning of  one  thing  in  return  for  another,  no 
more  than  too  little.     So  that,  could  the  principle  of 
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strict  retributive  justice  be  applicable  to  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  his  own  moral  creatures,  who  are 
bound  to  render  the  utmost  obedience  to  his  will,  of 
which  they  are  capable,  merely  because  it  is  his  will, 
and  they  are  his  creatures  ;  and  who  if  they  could 
do  every  thing  which  he  required  of  them,  with  the 
utmost  punctuality  and  exactness,  would  still  be 
obliged  in  reason,  as  well  as  from  piety  and  humility, 
to  confess  that  they  were  unprofitable  servants ; 
they  had  done  no  more  than  it  was  their  duty  to 
do:  yet  even  on  such  a  principle,  the  Deity  could 
not  be  expected  to  communicate  a  share  of  his  own 
infinite  bliss,  within  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  any 
of  his  creatures,  on  the  score  of  desert,  who  did  not 
partake  of  his  own  infinite  goodness  ;  who  were  not 
"  holy  as  he  was  holy  ;  and  perfect  as  he  was  per- 
"  feet." 

Where,  however,  the  abstract  standard  of  excel- 
lence, proposed  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  accept- 
ance, to  any  of  the  moral  creatures  of  God,  is  no- 
thing short  of  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature ;  it 
is  idle  to  talk  of  the  possibility  that  any  of  those 
creatures,  however  pure  and  exalted,  should  actually 
come  up  to  it ;  much  less  such  of  his  moral  crea- 
tures as  mankind,  in  their  present  corrupt  and  de- 
generate state,  and  so  far  gone  from  their  original 
righteousness  itself.  The  utmost  advances  of  the 
creature  under  any  circumstances,  must  fall  infinitely 
below  the  excellence  of  the  Creator  ;  and  much  more, 
the  utmost  advances  of  the  best  and  most  perfect 
among  men.  Whatever  differences,  then,  there  might 
be  in  the  degrees  of  approximation  to  the  abstract 
point  of  perfection,  made  by  one  order  of  the  divine 
creatures  in  comparison  of  another ;  or  by  one  good 
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man,  among  the  rational  human  creation,  in  compa- 
rison of  others  ;  yet  if  the  point  itself  was  at  an  infi- 
nite distance  above  ;  and  the  advances  towards  it, 
however  considerable  in  themselves,  and  however  dis- 
criminated one  from  another,  were  still  finite ;  they 
would  all  fall  equally  short  of  the  pinnacle  they  aimed 
at,  they  would  all  be  at  the  same  distance  below  the 
standard  of  absolute  perfection.  It  is  peculiar  to  the 
essence  of  infinity,  that  nothing,  however  great  in 
measure  and  degree,  which  is  notwithstanding  finite, 
can  be  compared  with  it ;  and  that  the  greatest  re- 
lative quantity,  which  is  still  finite,  is  as  much  be- 
hind it,  as  the  least.  If  referred  then  to  the  common 
standard  of  the  divine  perfections,  as  the  requisite 
and  only  qualification  for  their  admission  to  partake 
in  the  happiness  of  the  divine  nature,  on  the  score 
of  pure  personal  worthiness  and  desert ;  the  best  of 
men  would  come  as  far  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  as 
the  worst ;  and  the  best  would  have  as  little  right, 
and  as  little  reason,  to  expect  admission  to  the  blessed 
privilege  of  eternal  life,  as  the  worst. 

What  is  it,  therefore,  which  opens  the  doors  of 
heaven,  and  bestows  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  joys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  not  on  all  mankind, 
yet  on  the  heirs  of  salvation  in  particular  ?  A  pure, 
an  absolute,  a  total,  an  unqualified  and  simple  reli- 
ance on  the  promises  of  God,  through  Christ ;  in 
one  word,  faith  or  trust,  in  the  gift  of  God  through 
Christ.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  was  absolute 
and  perfect:  it  came  up  to  the  height  of  the  standard 
proposed  by  God,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  ac- 
ceptance on  the  score  of  works  or  desert.  And  for 
the  sake  of  the  absolute,  meritorious  righteousness 
and  satisfaction  of  Christ ;  if  those  who  believe  in 
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him,  will  exert  the  utmost  of  their  own  ability,  and 
do  the  best  of  their  own  endeavours,  to  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure  for  themselves,  and  trust 
to  the  grace  and  free  gift  of  God  for  the  rest ;  he 
has  promised  to  accept  and  reward  their  imperfect 
obedience,  as  if  it  were  perfect ;  as  if  they  themselves 
came  up  to  the  standard  of  his  own  appointment ; 
as  if  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  was  plenary 
and  satisfactory,  and  on  which  they  rest  and  support 
themselves  merely,  were  actually  their  own. 

If  such  be  really  the  case,  it  follows  that  the 
great  practical  obligation  of  Christians,  in  this  their 
state  of  probation,  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed 
and  taught,  first  to  believe  and  then  to  act ;  but 
contrariwise,  to  act  first,  and  to  believe  afterwards  : 
that  is,  we  ought  not  to  begin  with  faith,  and  end 
with  works,  but  to  begin  with  works,  and  end  with 
faith.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  divorcing  faith  from 
works  ;  or  works  from  faith  ;  as  if  either  could  sub- 
sist, or  either  could  be  sufficient,  without  the  other. 
The  only  question  concerns  the  order,  which  a  sound 
and  scriptural  view  of  the  state  of  the  case,  as  well 
as  the  reason  of  the  thing,  would  lead  us  to  establish 
between  them.  And  without  entering  at  large  upon 
this  question,  the  discussion  of  which  would  require 
too  much  time,  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  an  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial  reader,  that  if  faith  be 
really  the  supplementary  provision  by  which  the  ac- 
tual defectiveness  of  human  works  and  deservings  is 
rendered  virtually  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;  Avorks 
must  not  spring  from  faith,  but  faith  from  works ;  we 
must  do  what  we  can  for  and  by  ourselves,  before 
we  trust,  or  think  of  trusting  to  God,  for  the  rest, 
through  Christ ;  we  must  live,  and  labour,  and  act, 
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as  though  our  salvation  depended  on  our  own  en- 
deavours and  on  our  own  deservings ;  we  must  be- 
lieve and  hope,  we  must  trust  and  rely,  as  though 
(what,  indeed,  is  truly  the  case)  it  depended  entirely 
upon  God. 

It  follows  also,  that  as  faith  or  trust  in  Christ,  a 
simple  and  absolute  reliance  on  the  promises  of  God, 
made  and  conveyed  to  mankind  through  him  ;  is 
the  only  thing  which  in  every  individual  instance 
can  supply  the  lack  of  personal  righteousness,  and 
raise  what  is  finite,  by  the  virtue  of  an  imputed  effi- 
cacy, to  the  standard  of  what  is  infinite  :  the  high- 
est as  well  as  the  lowest  degree  of  mere  human  im- 
provement are  equally,  and  to  the  same  extent,  in- 
debted to  itjfor  those  grounds  of  their  acceptance  with 
God,  on  which  he  bestows  the  free  gift  of  eternal 
life.  All  are  raised  to  the  same  level  by  it ;  and  all 
were  just  at  the  same  distance  from  that  level,  wdth- 
out  it.  When  measured  by  the  proposed  standard 
of  infinite  perfection,  we  may  say  in  the  words  of 
Moses  with  reference  to  the  relative  equality  or  in- 
equality of  the  proportion  of  manna,  gathered  by 
each  of  the  people  daily,  before  it  was  meted  by  the 
homer  of  the  sanctuary — he  that  has  most  of  personal 
desert,  of  his  own  obtaining,  has  nothing  over ;  has 
no  more  than  he  wants ;  and  when  eked  out  by 
the  overflowing  abundance  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  through  faith,  he  that  has  least  of  mere 
human  merit,  has  no  lack ;  has  still  as  much  as  is 
wanted. 

With  reason,  then,  may  we  conclude  that  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  the  rewards,  or  of  the  kinds 
and  degrees  of  the  happiness,  to  be  expected,  after 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  in  the  everlasting 
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kingdom  of  heaven  ;  while  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  relative  desert,  or  the  comparative  estimation,  of 
those  who  will  be  admitted  into  their  enjoyment.  But 
we  have  seen,  that  there  is  certainly  some  other  king- 
dom of  Christ,  some  other  state  and  condition  of  an 
happy  and  immortal  existence,  in  which  rewards  are 
promised  in  proportion  to  works  ;  and  by  supposing 
differences  of  works,  suppose  differences  of  deserving 
also.  If  this  kingdom  is  not  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
it  must  be  the  millennary.  The  happiness  of  this 
last  kingdom  is  doubtless  great ;  and  the  privilege  of 
partaking  therein  is  a  privilege  of  inestimable  value: 
but  in  comparison  of  the  felicities  of  heaven,  even 
the  joys  of  the  millennium  may  be  just  as  inferior, 
(and  even  more  so,)  as  the  amount  of  happiness  on 
earth  at  present,  is  below  the  standard  of  a  paradise  of 
delights.  It  is  not,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the 
analogy  of  this  intermediate  dispensation,  in  other 
respects,  that  it  should  also  be  the  appointed  oeco- 
nomy  and  duration  of  things,  in  which  and  for 
which,  the  rewards  of  well  doing  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  deserts  of  the  agents  ;  and  Jews  or 
Christians  generally  will  be  differently  accepted  and 
preferred,  as  they  differ  in  personal  claims  to  estima- 
tion. Under  such  a  dispensation,  it  seems  both  natural 
and  probable  that  one  who  has  sown  more  liberally, 
should  reap  also  more  liberally;  and  a  proficiency 
in  goodness  of  one  hundredfold,  be  rewarded  in  a 
greater  proportion,  than  one  of  sixtyfold  ;  and  that, 
than  one  of  thirtyfold  ;  as  it  seems,  in  fact,  only  just 
that  they  should.  Rewards,  described  and  specified 
under  the  ideas  of  seats  of  an  higher  or  a  lower  order 
in  the  scale  of  dignity;  of  thrones  and  jurisdictions; 
of  temporal  authority  and  dominion  ;  of  preferment 
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in  the  service  of  a  Master,  and  of  one  office  of  do- 
mestic or  secular  trust  and  confidence,  rewarded  by 
another  of  the  same  kind  and  a  greater ;  have  a 
direct  analogy  to  the  state  of  things  upon  earth, 
and  in  society  constituted  as  it  is  at  present ;  and 
may  therefore  hold  good  of  such  an  oeconomy  as  the 
millennary,  which  we  have  shewn,  will  still  be  a  so- 
cial state,  resembling  in  general  that  which  has  al- 
ways existed  in  the  world  ;  but  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  conceived  to  apply  to  a  just  estimation 
of  the  character  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  through  all  eternity,  in  the  heavens. 

A  general  assurance,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  on  earth  will  sometime  be  superseded  by 
another  in  heaven,  is  certainly  plainly  delivered  in 
scripture  :  but  upon  the  nature,  and  circumstances, 
of  that  state  itself,  no  particular  light  is  commvmi- 
cated ;  scripture  has  observed  a  profound  silence. 
And,  perhaps,  for  reasons  which  might  easily  be 
conceived,  it  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  silent. 
It  was  not  to  beings  of  time  and  sense,  like  men,  in 
the  present  state  of  their  nature  and  faculties,  that 
an  intelligible,  much  less  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
joys  of  heaven,  or  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  a  spiri- 
tual immortality,  could  have  been  conveyed;  however 
desirable  it  might  otherwise  have  been  to  communi- 
cate it. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  peculiar  hopes  and 
expectations  of  future  happiness  proposed  in  the 
word  of  God,  as  the  great  encouragement  to  the 
patience  and  perseverance  of  Christians  —  which 
hopes,  with  their  subject  matter,  as  far  as  they 
descend  into  particulars,  are  conveyed  to  our  appre- 
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hensions  under  the  images  of  sense — must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the 
rewards  which  are  promised  beneath  the  millennary 
kingdom  of  Christ.  And  hence,  another  practical 
benefit  of  the  expectation  of  a  millennium  is  this : 
that  it  constitutes  the  proper  support  and  consola- 
tion of  the  church,  under  all  circumstances  of  its 
state  of  pilgrimage  and  probation,  in  this  life,  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary;  but  more  especially,  in 
times  and  on  occasions  of  trouble  and  distress;  when 
every  other  comfort  and  protection  seem  to  have 
been  withdrawn  from  it,  except  what  it  derives  from 
its  own  fortitude,  constancy,  and  patience,  as  ani- 
mated by  a  well-founded  confidence  in  the  promises 
of  its  Redeemer. 

The  church  of  Christ,  militant  here  on  earth,  has 
undergone  many  rude  assaults,  and  passed  through 
many  fiery  ordeals,  in  its  progress  onwards  to  the 
church  triumphant  in  another  state  of  being :  but  if 
we  can  penetrate  with  any  degree  of  light  into  the 
darkness  of  futurity,  or  gather  any  one  conclusion 
with  certainty  from  the  disclosures  of  prophecy,  it 
is  this ;  that  the  worst  of  its  trials,  though  likewise 
the  last ;  the  most  violent  of  the  assaults,  as  well  as 
the  concluding  one,  which  it  has  to  sustain — is  yet 
to  come. 

The  fathers  of  the  church  were  unanimous  in  this 
opinion,  among  others  relating  to  the  same  subject ; 
that  the  appearance  and  rise  of  the  Antichrist  would 
be  accompanied  by  the  persecution  of  the  followers  of 
the  true  Christ;  and  his  kingdom  would  be  established 
on  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  true  Christ.  And 
indeed,  if  the  Antichrist  is  really  such  a  person,  as 
they  thought  him  to  be,  it  is  impossible  but  that  his 
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rise  and  ascendency,  so  long  as  they  last,  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  effect  like  this.  The  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  such,  cannot  exist  in  conjunction 
with  the  worship  of  Antichrist ;  and  if  this  is  to  be 
established  in  the  world,  whether  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  that  must  be  superseded  and  extin- 
guished, for  the  same  length  of  time  at  least. 

And  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  such  an 
event — our  Saviour's  ominous  inquiry  ;  "  Neverthe- 
"  less  when  the  Son  of  man  is  come,  shall  he  find  the 
"  faith  on  the  earth  ^  ?" — St.  Paul's  apostasy  qy  fall- 
ing aivatj,  which  must  precede  the  arrival  of  the 
end,  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  the  man  of 
sin,  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
and  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  himself  as  God ; 
the  little  horn  of  Daniel,  whose  look  was  more  stout 
than  his  fellows — and  whose  mouth  spake  blasphemy 
against  the  Most  High  ;  the  beast,  whose  mark  was 
received  by  the  majority  of  mankind,  in  the  Reve- 
lation, and  whose  image  was  set  up  as  the  object 
of  idolatrous  worship  to  his  followers :  all  these  in- 

s  Luke  xviii.  8.  Harm.  P.  iv.  48.  We  have  this  text  quoted, 
with  the  above  construction  of  its  meaning,  in  a  very  ancient 
document,  the  Acta  of  Pionius,  Ruinart.  Acta  Martyrum,  14G. 
cap.  12:  Ubinam  terrarum,  F'ilius  Hominis  postquam  venerit, 
fidem  poterit  invenire  ? 

In  the  Scriptores  Deperditi,  i.  pars  1.  133 — 138.  we  have  a 
large  extract  from  Eusebius'  Commentary  on  Luke  xvii  :  in 
which  the  universal  apostasy  in  the  time  of  Antichrist ;  the 
establishment  of  his  religion  instead  of  that  of  Christ ;  the  per- 
secution by  him  of  the  remnant  of  the  true  church,  before  the 
time  of  the  end ;  are  all  very  plainly  supposed  or  asserted,  as 
unquestionable  matters  of  futurity.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
all  the  fathers,  whom  I  know  of,  millennarians  or  antimillenna- 
rians,  concurred  in  the  same  belief.  Cf.  Sulp.  Sev.  Histor.  Sacrae, 
ii.  47:   Dialog,  ii.  16. 
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timations  speak  the  same  language,  and  lead  to  the 
same  inference  in  general ;  that  the  world  has  yet 
sometime  or  other  to  witness  a  stranger  phenome- 
non than  any  thing  heretofore  seen ;  even  no  less 
surprising  an  event,  than  the  public  renunciation  of 
the  religion  of  the  true  Christ,  by  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  and  the  substitution  of  another  in  its  stead, 
which  whether  Christian  or  not,  in  name,  will  not 
be  that  of  the  true  Christ,  but  of  the  Antichrist. 

If  there  are  any  good  and  pious  Christians,  who, 
so  far  from  apprehending  as  possible  the  temporary 
extinction  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  that  part  of 
the  world  which  it  has  hitherto  possessed,  are  look- 
ing forward  with  hope  and  confidence,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  its  empire  even  in  climes  and  among  na- 
tions, as  yet  strangers  to  the  gospel  or  averse  to  its 
sway;  the  assurance  of  an  event,  so  contrary  to  these 
anticipations,  will  no  doubt  appear  the  most  incre- 
dible thing  imaginable.  To  such  anticipations,  how- 
ever, as  founded  neither  in  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
nor  in  scripture,  I  have  returned  a  sufficient  answer, 
as  I  hope,  in  the  second  part  of  the  present  Dis- 
course. It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here,  what  was 
then  said.  I  shall  qualify  the  profession  of  my  be- 
lief in  the  futvu'ity  of  so  extraordinary  an  event,  as 
a  general  apostasy  from  Christianity,  sometime  or 
other,  before  the  end  of  the  world,  only  by  admitting 
that  I  do  not,  and  could  not,  undertake  to  specify 
the  causes  by  which  it  will  be  brought  to  pass.  On 
this  subject  also,  something  has  been  said  before. 
No  dovibt  the  signs  of  the  times  are  full  of  an 
ominous  and  melancholy  import  to  a  reflecting  ob- 
server ;  sufficient  to  make  him  fear  the  worst,  even 
for  the  permanency  and   stability   of  Christianity 
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itself.  Tlie  causes  which  are  really  destined  to 
work  its  overthrow,  if  such  an  event  is  hereafter  to 
take  place,  cannot  perhaps  be  altogether  of  a  natural 
or  merely  secondary  description ;  and  supernatural 
agency  may  be  someway  concerned  in  the  effect  also. 
But  whatever  they  may  be,  their  true  nature  will 
no  doubt  become  sensible  enough,  when  their  opera- 
tion begins  to  be  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken.  The 
mystery  of  iniquity  was  at  work  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul :  and  it  must  continue  to  work,  as  it  has  always 
done  since,  to  the  time  of  the  end  ;  only  with  an 
efficacy  more  and  more  perceptible,  as  the  end  itself 
approaches. 

Nor  would  I  be  understood  to  say,  that  though 
the  religion  of  Antichrist  may  be  established  for  a 
time  on  the  ruins  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  world  itself  may  after  all  cease  to  be  nominally 
Christian.  It  is  essential  to  Antichrist,  as  the  exact 
counterpart  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  appear  in  his 
name  as  well  as  in  his  character :  and  therefore  his 
followers,  in  some  sense  or  other,  may  yet  be  called 
and  reputed  Christians.  But  an  apostasy  there  must 
be  of  some  kind,  even  before  the  appearance  of  An- 
tichrist :  and  that  apostasy  seems  to  imply  a  general 
renunciation  of  Christianity. 

Nor  is  it  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  empire  of  Antichrist,  that  no  vestiges 
of  the  true  church  of  Christ,  nor  any  genuine  pro- 
fessors of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  remain 
in  the  world  during  the  continuance  of  his  ascend- 
ency. There  must  be  believers  in  Jesus  Christ, 
even  under  such  circumstances,  to  furnish  the  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors  of  that  calamitous  i)eriod  ;  there 
must  be  a  remnant  of  the  true  church  somewhere, 
1  i  2 
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if  Antichrist  is  to  have  ought  to  persecute  :  and 
some  there  will  be,  amidst  the  general  apostasy,  as 
the  book  of  Revelation  tells  us,  who  "  will  neither 
"  receive  the  mark  of  the  beast,  nor  worship  his 
"  image." 

Still  less  would  I  be  understood  to  insinuate  that 
even  so  melancholy  and  extraordinary  an  event,  as 
the  renunciation  of  a  genuine  Christianity  by  the  vast 
majority  of  its  nominal  professors,  is  not  itself  an  oc- 
currence from  which  good  and  pious  Christians  may 
derive  comfort  and  encouragement,  when  they  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  certain  and  infallible  pre- 
sages of  the  approach  of  the  end,  and  of  the  time  of 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  reward.  As  surely  as 
the  empire  of  the  rival  and  antagonist  of  Jesus 
Christ  shall  have  been  established  in  the  world,  ap- 
parently the  most  securely ;  so  surely  will  its  over- 
throw and  destruction  be  the  nearer  at  hand.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  the  expectation  of  the  millennium; 
that  blissful  period  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  which 
will  follow  on  the  downfall  of  Antichrist,  may  justly 
be  proposed  as  pregnant  with  hope  and  consolation 
to  the  church  of  God  in  the  latter  times :  an  hope 
and  consolation,  which  as  peculiarly  designed  for  the 
support  and  assurance  of  the  faithful  in  seasons  of 
difficulty  and  distress,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
will  grow  stronger  and  more  lively,  and  be  more 
full  of  comfort  and  encouragement,  in  proportion  as 
there  is  greater  need  of  both.  The  near  approach 
of  their  true  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  to  assert 
his  own  sovereignty  over  every  rival,  and  to  claim 
and  redeem  his  own  from  the  power  of  their  great 
enemy,  will  be  the  main  stay  and  support  of  such  of 
his  faithful  servants  as  shall  be  placed  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  so  severe  and  unexampled  a  trial,  as 
that  which  yet  awaits  his  church  before  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  expectation  of  a  millennium  may 
then  be  the  belief  to  which  they  will  fly  for  refuge 
against  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  assails 
them;  and  Avhich  will  serv^e  as  an  anchor,  sure  and 
steadfast,  to  buoy  up  and  confirm  their  souls.  What- 
soever tends  to  weaken  their  confidence  in  this  be- 
lief, so  far  weakens  and  impairs  the  passive  re- 
sources of  the  church  in  the  days  of  the  great  apo- 
stasy, when  she  will  want  every  resource  that  she 
can  command ;  and  whatsoever  tends  to  roh  her  of 
so  valuable  and  cheering  a  belief  altogether,  does  so 
far  prepare  the  way  for  the  success  of  Antichrist 
himself,  and  tends  to  expose  the  true  servants  and 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  almost  naked  and  defence- 
less, to  the  malice  and  violence  of  their  Master's 
capital  enemy,  and  their  own. 
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